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Foreword 


Burmese numismatics has up till now received very little attention from collectors and there 
does not appear to be any book available in English which specialises in this subject. This 
book attempts to provide a reference work for both the coins and banknotes and had its 
origins in articles written by us over the last few years in Coins and Medals and for the 
Oriental Numismatic Society, 

Apart from the well known works by Phayre and Temple there has been virtually nothing 
published on the coins of Burma in the western literature. Their work, published in final form 
in 1882 and 1928 respectively, is still an invaluable aid, particularly as they were able to study 
the coins over a period of years in the country itself. Nevertheless there have been in the 
meantime some new discoveries which either add to or correct some of their conclusions, and 
in any case they could not of course deal with the modern period. 

Much contemporary evidence is available in England, particularly at the Birmingham Mint, 
India Office Library, and Bank of England Reference Library and Archives. This has proved 
to be extremely valuable and has clarified the picture considerably, We have also had the 
benefit of a translation of Burmese Coins by Thabyei-nyo Maung Ko U, published in 1970, 
This appears to be the standard book in Burma and although not completely free from errors 
it contains information not available elsewhere. 

As far as the banknotes are concerned, apart from World War II military currency there is 
nothing, as far as we know, on Burmese material except for the section in Pick’s Catalog af 
World Paper Money. The economic history of the period is however very well described in the 
monograph by U Tun Wai, Burma's Currency and Credit, \st edn, 1953, 2nd edn, 1962, and 
we have made considerable use of this source. 

In a subject such as this, where so little has been published in any language, we are only too 
well aware that there may be mistakes or omissions, In some areas we have been unable, in 
spite of strenuous efforts, to obtain hard evidence to validate a conjecture, and in certain cases 
this may now be impossible to find. The early period is by no means fully understood and all 
we can do is to present the latest theories. The rarer issues of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries are also a major problem due to lack of contemporary evidence and inadequate 
supply of specimens. 

We should therefore be very grateful to receive any comments, corrections or additions to 
the material presented in this volume. We also hope that it will stimulate a much greater 
interest in Burmese coins and banknotes. They have been unjustly neglected to date, and it is 
afield where many discoveries remain to be made. 


M. Robinson 
October 1980 L. A. Shaw 
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Introduction 


The origins of the Burmese people stem from two main tribes, the Mons who migrated from 
the east about 500 BC, and the Tibeto-Burmese tribes, mostly the Pyus, who entered from the 
extreme north about the same time. Evidence that they established themselves in the first few 
centuries AD is being found today by excavations at their main sites, the Pyus centred on 
Prome and the Mons centred on Thaton. Over the centuries their influence increased or 
declined in relation to other S.E. Asian Kingdoms such as that of Funan, centred to the East 
of Burma, whose power dominated them from the third to the sixth centuries AD. Coins of 
this carly period which the Burmese know as Pyu or Mon are thus referred to in Thailand as 
Funan although they are the same series of coins. 

The process of unification of the Burmese from a country which was a medley of tribes has 
taken centuries, and the country which we now know as Burma has only existed with roughly 
the present boundaries for a relatively short time, 

During most of its history Burma has consisted of several petty Kingdoms frequently at 
war with each other, somewhat like Anglo-Saxon Britain. Fortunately it is not necessary to 
dwell very long on this period because coins were hardly used in the economy, where barter 
was the standard method of exchange. 

The main barrier to an understanding of Burmese coins is the language; and so we start 
with a brief account of the language and script, which differs in Arakan from the rest of 
Burma. We then give a detailed explanation of the Burmese Era and calendar and the 
Burmese system of weights. Following the chapters on early Burma and the long period when. 
barter was normal is an account of the Royal Standard Weights, or Opium Weights as they 
are frequently known, 

With this background information the rest of the book follows where possible a 
chronological sequence. The chapter headings are suggested naturally by changes of govern 
ment or reign and the lengths of time covered vary enormously depending on the amount of 
numismatic activity and/or information available. 

As well as strictly numismatic facts, we also give relevant economic, political and some 
times military history. It is felt that particularly in the modern period the subject of the 
currency cannot satisfactorily be studied in isolation from these factors. 

At the end of each chapter is a full description of the coins and banknotes mentioned, 
quoting where applicable the numbers from Yeoman’s Modern World Coins or Current Coins 
of the World, and Pick’s Standard Catalog of World Paper Money. The coin illustrations, 
mostly actual size, are inserted in the text, but the banknote plates are at the end, usually 
about 40% actual size. A full list of references is given at the end of the book. 

Where adequate information is to hand, we have also given an estimate of the current value 
of the coins and notes described in the text. These prices, based on several sales lists, are what 
we expect a buyer should have to pay to obtain the piece. It is to be emphasised that value 
depends on current supply and demand and these figures are meant to serve only as a guide. 
With rarer items which have little or no price history we have refrained from the rather 
dubious practice of suggesting a value, and are content to let prices find their own level. 


Abbreviations 


We have noted the weights of all the specimens we have examined and give them against the 
details of each type of coin in order that readers may see the weight variations for themselves. 
The code we use to show location of the coins is as follows:— 


ANS — American Numismatic Society, New York 
Ash Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 

Ber Berlin Museum, G.D.R. 

BM British Museum 

Cop National Museum of Denmark, Copenhagen 
Dub National Museum of Ireland, Dublin (part of Phayre collection) 
Fitz Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 

Man = Manchester Museum 

F Private Collections 

Par Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris 

SS Scott Semans 

Th Thiele [77] 
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PLAY OF 
MARDALAY PALAGE. 
‘ Stockade * Buildings 
“1887- 


} Zeta winn-figuees of the Royal ancestors, 


The King here held his morning leveé. It is an open passage between two rooms, in the western of which 
(D) the King was seated with his attendants, 

The Glass Palace, The western half is one large room of great height, Here the Royal nuptials were 
celebrated, It was also a Royal nursery, and offerings were here presented to Royal infants. The body of 
King Mendon lay in state here, on the water feast throne, which stands at the western side of the room, 
The western half of the building is divided into smaller rooms, used as robing rooms. 

; F, Nursery. 


mp Ap> 


G. Daily attendance room for Queens. 
HW ‘The King's and Queen's special living room, 
1 A kind of drawing room, where the Court met to witness theatrical displays in the theatre on the south 
side, The stage is now cleared away, 
rf Originally the Queen's room. Thibaw’s eldest child was born here, but Supyalat never regularly inhabited 
it. 
K. _ Tubendain House, Made over by King Mendon to the Salen Princess, the daughter of the Limban Queen, 


whom he intended as the bride of the next King, It was on the death of the Salen Princess made over to 
Supyalat’s sister, 


a8 Sendong House, The residence of the Dowager Queen, Supyalat’s mother, 

M. The Northern Palace, 

N. ‘The Western Palace. Houses made over to inferior Queens in King 

oO. Mendén’s time; in King Thibaw’s time to Princesses, 

Pp The Southern Palace and the range of and used as waiting rooms for maids of honour, 

houses behind, 
The road running down the centre, east and west, was called the Samok road and led to a courtyard, in 
the centre of which stood the Lily throne, This courtyard was called the Samok, and in the month of May, 
a maze was constructed and brilliantly illuminated, through which the court passed in procession. The 
houses on the north and south of this courtyard were inhabited, in King Mendén’s time, by Queens, in 
Thibaw’s time by Princesses, 

W — Servants’ houses. 

Q ‘The King’s private treasury, 

& Quarters ofthe personal body guard. 

T An evening sitting room, now the Chief Commissioner's dining room, 

‘ U. Privy council chamber. 
v, Gbeersatory tower and favourite resort of Supyalat, From it she watched the British troops enter 
andalay, 
i, Ww. The new house built for but never used by the white elephant. 

x Cut up into various small rooms for tea-making, kitchen and a photographic studio, 

y Byédaik or Treasury office where the Atwin Wuns or privy councillors sat. 

zi House for Pwés, native theatrical performances, The open space east of Z was used for races and various 
Sports on horseback. 

A-\. The bell tower where the gong and drum sounded the watches, 

A-2, Also a high tower in which a Gautama’s tooth was enshrined. 

A.3. A richly decorated kyaung in which the King spent the period of his priesthood. 

ZZ, ‘The South Garden Palace, It was used as a kind of picnic house by King Thibaw. and it was in the front 
verandah of this house that he was taken prisoner by Colonel Sladen, It is now the residence of Sir 
Frederick Roberts. 

1 Lion throne in the great audience hall, used three times a year for reception of Tsawbwas, Ministers. and 
Members of the Royal Family. 

i IL Duck throne, used for the reception of foreigners. 

Ml, Elephant throne, Royal Elephants displayed. 

IV, Water feast throne, used at that festival. 


Vv. Snail throne. used when the King signed the warrant for the appointment of an heir apparent. 
VL. Deer throne. The King here met the white elephant. 

Vil. Peacock throne, used for viewing the Royal horses. 

Vill, Lily throne, where the ladies were received, 
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Chapter I 


The Burmese Script 


Early inscriptions in Burma are known dating from the sixth to the ninth centuries AD, but 
these are in several languages and scripts. and are mostly in the extinct Pyu language. 
Burmese itself, the language common to Burmans and Arakanese, was brought to Pagan by 
the Buddhist monks captured when King Anawrahta, founder of the Pagan dynasty, con- 
quered the Mon capital Thaton in 1057 AD. 

A general introduction to the Burmese language may help readers to recognise the script on 
the coins, but it is a difficult language which really demands a lengthy study, and what we give 
here can only therefore be a summary. As the Burmese coin series includes some coins with 
Arakanese inscriptions we will also show how the Arakanese alphabet and numbers differed 
from the Burmese in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Being a tonal language, in which the difference of tone given to any word may alter its 
meaning, the pronunciation of many Burmese words is strange to our Western ears. 
Nevertheless, Burmese script can distinguish all these different sounds using a basic alphabet 
of thirty-two consonants and the short vowel ‘a’ (‘3)’ in Burmese), other vowels, both pure and 
nasalised, and various other sounds used in making words, being indicated by little symbols 
before, after, above or beneath the consonants and the short vowel ‘a’. 

In the transliteration of Burmese words here and throughout the book the acute accent (‘) 
generally indicates a short vowel and a grave accent (") the long vowel. 


The Burmese Alphabet 
The Burmese names of the letters are given above the English pronunciation. 


K Group Kagyi Khagwé Gangé Gagyi Nei 
ka hka a gha nga 
mn ] a e 
S Group Salone Zagwé Zamyinzwé Nya 
sa wa vha nya 
{2} a gq @ 
T Group ‘Tatalingyake Htawunbé — Dayingauk ~~ Dayinmoke 
(Pali ta hita da dha 
Cerebrals) ql 5 2 o 
T Group Tawunboo Htasinhtoo — Dadwé Dawachaik — Nangé 
ta hta da dha na 
o foo) 3 ro) § 
P Group Pasauk Phaotoke Balachaik Bagone Ma 
pa hpa ba bha ma 
(3) 2] ° 2) ra) 
Miscellaneous Yapalay Yakauk La Wa Tha Ha Lagyi A 
Group ya ya or ra la wa tha ha la a 
is) q fav) fe} 2 o c D 


2 The Coins and Banknotes of Burma 


The following illustrations show the way in which the symbols are used to change the vowel 
sound. 


‘a mm is ‘ka" (short as in ‘above’) 
is ‘i 3 is ‘ki’ (short as in ‘it’) 
is ‘co’ Be is "kee* 
m% is *koo’ 
is ‘o” a is ‘ (pure round ‘o’) 
cm is *ké’ (as French acute accent) 
cmd is'taw’ Gens is ‘kaw’ 
wf isin’ me is ‘kin’ (nasal) 
ae is ‘an? o> is ‘kan (nasal) 
XS is‘on’ of is *kon’ (nasal) 


Combinations of symbols are also used to give consonant endings, for example:— 


DoS isu’ 205 is‘ok’ 
od inti’ cane8 is ‘ouk’ 
DOH iv 'et" Raf is ‘aik” 


Bod is ‘eik? oS is ‘at’ 
7 is ‘ei QF ca 


Note that the t's and k’s in these examples are never fully voiced. 

The consonant q (ya) when used with a letter from the K or P groups is written as J or C. 
and the resulting sounds are not exactly as one would expect from the combination, For 
example:— 


oj or [&. strictly *kya’, is ‘tya’, or perhaps more nearly ‘tja’ (as in ‘tulip’) bearing in mind 
that y is never a vowel in Burmese. 


aj or B , strictly ‘hkya’, is pronounced ‘cha’. 


After long sounds, it will be seen that some letters are not pronounced as written. For 
example o ‘ta’ becomes ‘da’, and © ‘pa’ becomes ‘ba’. Other combinations of letters, or 
sounds which change their pronunciation will be found in the transliterations quoted for 
specific coin legends. 

As already stated, a word may alter in meaning by being spoken in a different tone of voice. 
Generally, three distinct tones are differentiated:— 


(1) The sharp rising tone, with a short clipped sound to the word. 

(2) The level tone, with no fall in the voice. 

(3) The heavy falling tone. This starts on a high pitch, falls rapidly and evenly, and is heavily 
stressed. 


The Burmese Script 


The following are a few common examples: 


Tone 1, Sharp 2. Level 3. Heavy falling 
% (la) moon o to come oo: mule 
8. (po) to convey 8 to exceed &: insect 


GO] (paw) be light 


6 fine (tyoung) because of 


soto appear 


GFE cat 


GUI be cheap 


ofr: a tine 


Some common words are shortened when written, usually to economise on space, for 


example:— 


85 © (mein ma) woman, is often written (wrongly) Bo 


and a word we frequently see on coins and notes 3€oh (dinga) coin, is written 36): 
A few other examples of words from the coins and notes are:— 


aS (tjat) kyat, 20 (hsin) elephant, cl: (nga) five, 20 (thakin) Lord, 4: (moo) mu, 
og (ngweé) silver, Gove (yadanabon) Mandalay. 


The numbers are:— 


6 or o (tit) 9 1 choos  (chowky) 6 6 
36 (hnit) Jo 2 ag6 (hkunnet) ‘Lo 7 
age (thone) 2 3 9b (shit) o 8 
Goo: (ay) g 4 (ko) ¢ 9 
ch (nga) ) 5 omaS (say) o 10 
gSs0d ——(hn’say) yo 20 
g8005 ch (hn’say nga) J9 25 

ck aoud (nga say) go 50 

ap (t’ya) 200 100 
eco —_(’toung) 2.000 1,000 
ocare —_(t'thoung) 20.000 10,000 

0 3§: (t'thein) 200,000 100,000 (lakh) 
ows (than) 9,000,000 1,000,000 (million) 
omnes (tgadé) 20,000,000 10,000,000 (crore) 
Note: As I million is 10 lakhs it is often written as 10,00,000. 


Similarly | crore, which is 100 lakhs is written as 1,00,00,000. 


4 The Coins and Banknotes of Burma 


Arakanese 


The Arakanese coins of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries use a script which is related 
to the modern Burmese as in the following table taken from *Yahkaing nyun-bu’ by Ok-Ka 
Min Nyo et al., Rangoon, 1968. 


Burmese a 9 

Arakanese | MM m' 22 P/N A\Wuawlbocc 

Burmese Oo 30 ico } 

Arakanese | 09 © 2D 0/6¢98/2% 4 2p Bp 

Burmese & 5 a vo 

Arakanese | § $155 55/22 2/V¥YvL OOM —~| 

Burmese o 0° ° ° 9 

Arakanese | oom wo) 333/90 A Oo 

Burmese ra) e ~) or | 

Arakanese JU U Vlu Uv woUu”s ad 0 |e ° 

Burmese QW a i) ° 2 wu ” 
Arakaness |Ww UW), QU mm) @ 0 |LX BDiegn wm, dt & | BHDDD 


The differing vowel sounds are made by using little symbols very similar to those already 
described for the Burmese, _ 
The numbers are as follows: — 


Burmese 2 

Arakanese | ) 9 3 |} J za 
Burmese G q Oo 
Arakanese u 


Arakanese speech is merely Burmese with an archaic pronunciation, and nowadays, when 
written down, shows no difference from Burmese. 


Chapter 2 


Burmese Dating and Weight Systems 


Since Burmese coin denominations are often based on the weight system, and the dates on the 
coins given in the Burmese Era, it is clearly relevant to digress for a while to explain these sub- 
jects. They will then be familiar when we come to discuss the coins themselves, 


The Burmese Era (BE) 


A whole book could be written dealing with the history of this era and the calculations 
required to convert to the Gregorian calendar, Such a work is that by Irwin [29] and those 
interested in the fine detail will find it there. 

The cra was begun in either 638 or 639 AD by Popa Sawrahan, a usurping priest who 
ruled at Pagan from 613 to 640 AD. Phayre in his History of Burma [6] states ‘the present 
Burmese era commences in 639 AD at the time when the sun enters the sign Aries’, Other 
authorities such as Harvey [4] give March 638 for the starting point afd this could be correct 
if the calendar was based on elapsed years, so that year | would begin in March 639, So for 
practical purposes the choice of starting point for the era makes no difference to the deter- 
mination of the present date. 

Because of a gyroscopic effect on the earth by the sun and moon known as the precession 
of the ecliptic, the start of the New Year, represented by the time when the sun enters Aries, 
changes slowly from one year to the next, one cycle taking 26,000 years approximately, Thus 
in 1979 the New Year or Thingyan Tet 1341 BE began on 16th April, and not in March as in 
639 AD, 

The New Year is marked throughout Burma by an enthusiastically observed Water 
Festival which lasts three days, during which no one escapes getting sprinkled, sprayed or 
even drenched with water by his friends and neighbours, all done in a spirit of good humour. 
In 1979 this Thingyan Festival took place from 14th to 17th April. 

Independent of the formula for fixing the start of the year, Burmese dates are based on the 
twelve lunar months, alternately 29 and 30 days, and each month is divided into the waxing 
and waning phases of the moon. The full moon (labyi) is the 15th waxing day and the new 
moon or lagwé (moon disappears) is the last day of the month, i.e. the 14th or 15th waning as 
the case may be. Since 12 lunar months make 354 days the next lunar cycle starts about 11 
days earlier than the previous one. In order to overcome this difficulty an intercalary month 
of 30 days duration is inserted approximately 7 times in 19 years. In Burma proper this 
month is placed near the summer solstice but in Arakan, when it was an independent country, 
it was inserted near the spring equinox. This and other differences from the Burmese calendar 
will be ignored. 

It follows that the first day of each month is not a fixed date but varies by about 5 weeks 
over a period of years. For instance Tagu, which is regarded as the first month of the year, 
may start at various dates from 2nd March to 8th April. The complete list of months is: 
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Tagu March and April approximately 
Kason April and May 

Nayon May and June 

Waso June and July 

2nd Waso (if required) 

Wagaung July and August 
Tawthalin August and September 
Thadingyut September and October 
Tazaungmon October and November 
Nadaw November and December 
Pyatho December and January 
Tabodwe January and February 
Tabaung February and March 


The New Year may fall in either Tagu or Kason and does not of course normally coincide 
with the start of a month, New Year 1341 BE was Sth waning Tagu, Sometimes, because of 
the extra 11 days after the 12 month lunar cycle, there is ambiguity in describing the day in 
the Burmese calendar. As an example 1257 BE 10th waning Tagu = 18th April 1895 or 
6th April 1896. These latter dates are known as end Tagu days and prefixed by Hnaung; so 
6th April 1896 = 1257 BE LOth waning Hnaung Tagu. 

When the Burmese conquered Thailand in the sixteenth century they introduced this dating 
system, which was known there as the Chula Sakarat. It remained in official use in Thailand 
until 1887, being replaced first by the Bangkok Era (Year | = 1782 AD) and then by the 
Buddhist Era or Era of the Noble Religion. This dates from the founding.of Buddhism in 
543 BC and the year 2500 was celebrated from May 1956 to May 1957, Mandalay was 
begun in February 1857 in the year 2400 which is consistent with the previous date. In fact 
however the Burmese, although mostly Buddhists, used this era on very few of their coins. 

Summing up for the purpose of determining the dates inscribed on Burmese coins, the 
following rough rules can be applied: 


To convert BE dates to AD add 638/9 
e.g, 1341 BE = 1979/80 AD 


To convert Era of Noble Religion dates to AD subtract 544/3 
e.g. 2500 Era = 1956/7 AD. 


The Burmese Weight System 


One of the snags about many of the Asian systems of weight is that the standard is not based 
on a fixed formula, but varies according to place and time. This is true also of Burma, with the 
added complication that they used the same names for two alternative systems. The subject is 
thus rendered extremely confusing and ambiguous. It is also important to use definitions 
actually in use at the time the coins were struck, and so we have consulted Judson’s Bur- 
mese—English dictionary of 1852, page xxxiv. This date is just before the coinage of Mindon 
and Thibaw. The writings of Temple in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXVI (1897) are also of 
interest. : 

As in many countries the initial unit of weight was based on a seed, the abrus precatorius, 
known colloquially as crab’s eye seed or Indian liquorice seed, ywe in Burmese. Also in use 
was the seed of the adenanthera pavonina, or redwood or red sandalwood, which was taken 
to be twice that of the abrus precatorius. Obviously this is an approximate basis of weights 
only, as seeds are not all identical. The complete system was as follows: 
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Weight Marks used to denote the weight 
af cg: chin ywe, the seed of the abrus precatorius. 6g or 6g =lywe 
ca: (3: ywe ayi, the seed of the adenanthera pavonina, GQ or Gg =1ywe 

dl ; : 

" double the weight of the chin ywe 2 

© pé great = 8 chin ywe or 4 ywe gyi dor Md =1 pd 

© pa small = 6 chin ywe or 3 ywe gyi 3 or 9d =1 pe 
Cy mi great = 2 pé great 2 OF Bor rg: = Limb 

4% mit small = 2 pé small Jor Yorag:=| mu 

oS mat = 4 po great or 5 pé small 3 or wos = 1 mat 
|S kyat = 4 mat 3 or omjS =1 kyat 

ry ; 

Sam peiktha or viss = 100 kyat 3] or of or 0» S2a09=1 peiktha 
Remarks 


(1) Some simple arithmetic with the above information soon shows that the ratios of great to 
small pé are not quite consistent, being 5 to 4 and 4 to 3, We do not know the reasons for 
this, presumably these quantities were redefined for convenience, The 5 to 4 ratio is 
probably the later one, which we have to bear in mind with the coinage. 

(2) There is no way of differentiating between great and small mi or pé just from the writing. 

(3) The weight of the viss as given by Judson was originally 3.65 lbs, making a 
kyat = 16.52 gm. However at some point, with increasing influence from British India, it 
was redefined to make it equal to 140 British Indian tolas exactly. The tola was 
180 grains = 11.66 gm (the weight of the rupee) and so the viss was now 3.60 Ibs, making 
the kyat 16.33 gm. It has kept this value to the present day. 


Before leaving the subject of the Burmese weight system, we should perhaps mention also 
the weights of India and Siam (now Thailand). Although the Indian rupee was standardised at. 
180 grains in 1835, prior to that there had been many rupees, of different weight, in use in the 
various parts of the country. The Madras rupee was eventually used as the standard for all 
India. In Thailand the old silver bullet money of the Ayudhya dynasty is of variable weight, 
one specimen is 14.51 gm. The later bullet pieces of the Bangkok dynasty seem to have been 
made to a standard of | baht or tical = 15.2 to 15.4 gm. A decree of 1908 reduced the weight 
to 15 gm exactly, and the new issue of | tical coins was struck to a fineness of 0.900. Clearly 
the advantages of conforming to a metric standard of weight and the Latin Monetary Union 
fineness were seen. It should also be noted that at no time in the last two hundred years has 
the Burmese kyat been equal to the Siamese tical, although the two words have often been 
thought to be interchangeable. For further information on the Thai system and its connection 
with that of China, see Le May’s The Coinage of Siam |39]. 


Chapter 3 


Early Burma: The First Millennium 


There are no written records of events in Burma before the eleventh century AD, and with 
little archacological evidence, the origins of the early coinage are largely conjectural. It is 
generally agreed by historians however, that there were three main cultures to which coins 
can be attributed, these being: 


(1) The Pyus, whose territory covered the Irrawaddy Valley roughly from Shwebo to Prome 
from about 500 BC to the ninth century AD. 

(2) The Mons, who lived in the south of Burma from the delta area to Thaton their capital, 
then a seaport, spreading eastwards to the Menam Valley in Thailand from about the 
third century BC to the ninth century AD. 

(3) The Chandra dynasty of Arakan, on the west coast of Burma, with its capital at Vesali, 
from the fourth century AD to the eighth century AD. 


1, The Pyus 


According to legend, the Pyus established themselves 2,400 years ago in the Irrawaddy 
Valley, having originated from Tibeto—Burmese tribes who migrated from the north west. 
Archacological evidence cannot justify such an carly foundation, but articles such as pottery, 
clay seals and burial urns found on the earliest of the main Pyu sites, Beikthano, suggest the 
main period of culture there was from the first to the fifth centuries AD. 

Archaeological studies of the three main city sites, Halin, Beikthano and Sriksetra [9], 
show that they were fortified with massive brick walls, large even by modern standards, The 
largest, Sriksetra, (meaning City of Splendour), 5 miles south east of Prome, had a high 
circular brick wall 84 miles in circumference, while Halin’s walls were 2 miles x 1 mile. 
U Than Tun writing in the New Burma Weekly, 23,8.1958, on ‘A History of Burma down to 
the thirteenth century’ claimed that Sriksetra was built in 638 AD. It was the new city of the 
new dynasty. known as the Vikrama dynasty, and was built to inaugurate the new Era, but 
inscriptions on gold leaves [9], datable to the fifth century AD, suggest an earlier foundation. 

Halin’s walls produce evidence by radio carbon analysis of charcoal specimens from the 
excavated sites of wooden gatcs. suggesting a dating of second to third centuries, with an 
assembly hall datable to the sixth century AD, 

Brahminism and Buddhism flourished together in the Pyu cities, and the coins retrieved 
from relic chambers and funerary urns show symbols from both religions. It is however, 
difficult to separate the symbols because there was no clear cut distinction between customs 
and beliefs in both religions, and scholars today differ in their interpretation of the symbols. 
Burmese chronicles assert that Pyu dominion extended over the whole Malay peninsula, but 
we know that the Pyus at Icast controlled the trade routes from India to Indo-China and 
China. 

The end of the Pyu era is uncertain. U Aung Thaw |9] writes that Chinese records mention 
the sacking of a Pyu capital city in 832 AD by Chinese hordes, but it is not known whether 
that capital was Sriksetra or Halin. According to Maung Htin Aung [5], Sriksetra had ceased 
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to be the capital by this time, and U Than Tun confirms this, suggesting that the city fell in the 
last half of the eighth century, after which Halin became the capital. In its turn Halin was 
destroyed by the Nan Chao Chinese, probably in 832 AD. It is evident however, that the Pyu 
dominion began to decline in the ninth century, after which the Pyus merged with the 
Burmans, to emerge as a unified Burma in the eleventh century with a new capital at Pagan, 
under King Anawrahta (1044-77 AD), 

Of all the periods of Burmese coinage studied by numismatic historians, the first millen- 
nium has occupied them more than any other. We feel therefore that our course here is to 
present a summary of the main coin types of the period and to lead readers to detailed studies. 

The three main coin types, all of silver, found on Pyu sites are as follows:~ 


Type! Bhadrapitha/Srivatsa (Throne/Temple) 


3.2 


Typical features of the designs are as illustrated in figs. 3.1 and 3.2. The obverse design is 
referred to by U Aung Thaw |9| as the ‘Bhaddapitha emblem’, and by Miss Gutman [64] as 
the ‘Bhadrapitha’ throne. She suggests it is a microcosmic symbol, and draws an analogy to 
the world pillar separating the heavens from the underworld. Dr Mitchiner [41] refers to it as 
the Funan symbol, and indeed lists the coins under the Kingdom of Funan and dates them 
from about 190 AD to 400 AD. Phayre |70] describes the design as onc of ‘triangles and lines 
which may represent fire, water and air as symbols of the cosmology of Buddhism’, Another 
interpretation of the design is made by Guchler [63], who suggests that the design is either an 
Indian stool used as a stand for offerings, or a hand drum used for religious services. 

The reverse design is the Temple of Sri, goddess of fertility, generally referred to as the 
Srivatsa symbol. In addition to the main symbol are several ancillary symbols, usually the sun 
and moon above, a thunderbolt to the left and a Sankh shell (conch) to the right. Some con- 
temporary Arakanese coins bear the Sankh shell as the main design (see fig. 3.17), and it 
seems that the Sankh design was used over a wide area in S.E, Asia. Miss Gutman suggests 
the Sankh was a Mon emblem as it is seen largely on coins found in Thailand, although both 
she and Miss Rustom [74] refer to the Indian designs of the ‘Conch of Vishnu’. Under the 
main Srivatsa symbol are two or more curved wavy lines probably denoting water. Miss 
Gutman claims that on the Halin coins there are usually two lines, while on coins found at 
Sriksetra there are three or four lines. She also quotes one coin with a fish under the Srivatsa 
symbol, and as we shall see this design also appears on some Mon coins. 

The Bhadrapitha/Srivatsa coins are to be found in three values: 


3.1 Full unit. 32 mm dia., weight c. 11.0 gm. 
Known specimens: 10.54. 10.66, 8.76 gm (BM), 9.27, 10.78, 10.52 gm (Fitz), 9.92, 11.22, 
11.14 gm (P). 
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3.2 One quarter unit. 18 mm dia... weight c. 2.7 gm. 

Known specimens: 2.71, 2.66, 2.32, 2.69 gm (BM), 2.66, 2.67, 2.61 gm (Fitz), 2.65, 2.76, 
2.70, 2.71, 2.67 gm (P), 2.78 gm (Th). 

The silver content of one of these coins tested by R. W. Thiele was 26% + 7% [77]. 


3.3. One hundredth unit. 9-10 mm dia., weight c. 0.11 gm. 


© 


3.3 


Known specimens: 0.101, 0.111, 0,137, 0,09, 0,12 gm (P), 0.14 gm (SS). 


The Srivatsa appears with ancillary symbols such as the sun and moon above, or with two 
dots below, or one dot above. One specimen is known without the Bhadrapitha emblem, the 
Srivatsa design appearing incuse on the reverse. 

Chronologically these one hundredth units are probably contemporary with the thin fabric 
Dvaravati coins (3.14 and 3.15), i.e. about 600 to 700 AD. 

Coins have also been found at Sriksetra [9] depicting a Sankh shell within the Srivatsa 
symbol as in fig, 3.4(a), and another design bears a ‘lingam’ within the emblem as in fig, 3.5, 


3.4(a) Full unit (copper). 31 mm dia.. weight 8.12 gm (P). 
Note: This coin appears to be cast and may be a forgery. 


3.4(b) Half unit. 22 mm dia., weight 5.53 gm (BM). 


3.5 Fullunit. 35 mmdia., weight 7.6, 8.1, 10.1, 9.4 gm (P). 
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Typell Wheel/Srivatsa 
3.6 Full unit. 33 mm dia., weight unknown 


This coin was found in recent excavations at Halin and the illustration is prepared trom a 
sketch sent from there. It has on the obverse a 12 spoked wheel, the dharmachakra, a symbol 
of the Lord Buddha, and on the reverse a modified form of the Srivatsa symbol, The designs 
on this coin seem to be clearly linked to those on the Mon Wheel/Srivatsa coins as fig. 3.12. 
Type ll Sun/Srivatsa 


3.7. Full unit. 33 mm dia., weight c. 9.4 gm. 


Oby.: A stylised rising sun in a circle of dots, Different coins bear a different number 
of rays in the sun, and classifying these by the number of rays above the horizon related 
to the number of rays below, the following types have been seen: 


7/8, 7/6, 6/6, 6/5, 5/5. 5/4, 5/3, 4/5, 4/4, 3/3. 


Rev; A variation of the Srivatsa design, with sun and moon above, and different 
ancillary symbols at the sides, e.g. a swastika and Bhadrapitha emblem, or a thunderbolt 
and Sankh shell. 

The swastika is recognised as a Sanskrit good luck symbol, signifying the sun, and 
hence life. It may be found with arms rotating either to left or to right. 


Known specimens: 9.34, 8.88, 7.55 gm (BM), 9.30, 9.37 gm (Th), 9.20 gm (ANS), 9.38, 
9.25, 9.30, 9.35, 9.40, 9.43, 8.85, 9.43, 8.95 gm (P). 


‘The silver content of two of these coins as tested by R. W. Thiele |77| was 96% + 3%. 
3.8 One quarter unit. 21 mm dia., weight c. 2.3 gm. 
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Obverse and reverse designs as 3.7. 


Known specimens: 2.31 gm (BM), 2.24, 2.19, 2.30, 2.15, 2.17 gm (ANS), 2.24, 2.19, 
2.29, 2.30, 2.15, 2.25, 2.22 gm (Th), 2.30, 2.25, 2.18, 2.04, 2.28 gm (P). 


The silver content of the seven coins tested by R. W. Thiele |77| showed a variation from 
46% to 82%, the actual values being 46, 59, 61, 67, 70, 73 and 82%. In all cases the impurity 
was mostly copper. This wide variation may indicate that the coins were minted at different 
places or that they were minted over a considerable span of years. 

Miss Gutman relates the use of the rising sun symbol to the title ‘Lord of the Rising Sun’, 
which is attributed to the Pyu kings in the ‘Glass Palace Chronicles’. These coins can 
probably be dated to the main Pyu period i.e. 200-500 AD, but Miss Gutman also describes 
similar coins weighing from 7.8 to 9.6 gm and attributes them to a later period, possibly about 
500 to 600 AD, suggesting that they originated from the Funan capital Oc-Eo, a seaport 
located in what is now Kampuchea. 


3.8(a) One eighth unit.(?) 17.4 mm diam., weight 1.07 gm (Th). 
Obverse and reverse designs as 3.7. 


Thiele [77] found the silver content of this coin to be 33% + 7%. 


3.9 Full unit, 29 mm dia. weight c. 5.6 gm. 


This is another version of the Sun/Srivatsa coin and appears to be in debased silver. It is to a 
lower weight standard and could also belong to the later period of 600 AD. 

Mitchiner [41] lists it as his No. 5257, and attributes it to the end of the Funan period 
(circa 627 AD). 


Obv.: Rising Sun (6 rays/6 rays) in a circle of dots. 
Rev.: Srivatsa with sun and moon above, swastika on |, and Bhadrapitha on r. 


Early scholars considered the coins of the Pyu period to be medals, but it is now generally 
thought that they were issued as coins for economic reasons and to enhance the King’s posi- 
tion as head of state. Evidence of this is that the coins are struck to a certain weight standard, 
which for the Bhadrapitha/Srivatsa coins appears to be approximately 11.0 gm, with half 
units at about 5.5 gm and quarter units at 2.7 gm, while for the Rising Sun/Srivatsa pieces the 
unit value is approximately 9.4 gm. 

Coins described here as of Pyu origin have been found on Burmese sites, with the possible 
exception of No. 3.3 whose origins are uncertain. Similar coins have also been found outside 
Burma, on sites over the Funanese dominion in $.E. Asia. It is not known where the coins 
were minted. 
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2, The Mons 


The Mons, who are closely related to the Khmers in race and language, were already 
established in their kingdom of Ramajfifiadesa in lower Burma, when according to legend, the 
Mauryan Emperor Asoka in the third century BC, sent a Buddhist mission to the Mon 
scaport Thaton, which was also known as Suvarnabhumi, the Golden Land. The Mons were 
converted to Buddhism, and fell under Indian commercial and cultural influences, Several 
centuries later, at the height of Funanese power (200-550 AD) the Mons were subject to 
Funan, but with the decline of Funan in the sixth century, the Mons founded the kingdom of 
Dvaravati, which spread from the south of Burma, across Thailand to Cambodia. 

In 825 AD, at the height of their power in S.E, Asia, the Mons founded a new capital city 
at Pegu, which they called Ussa, possibly after Orissa in Southern India, with which they had 
a cultural link. From about this time they became known as the Talaings, or people from the 
Talingana coast of South India. 

The Burmese king Anawrahta attacked the Mons in 1057 AD, sacking Thaton and deport- 
ing King Manuha and the entire population numbering 30,000, among which were many 
architects, artists and craftsmen, who were set to work building new pagodas in the Burmese 
capital Pagan. He also captured the Pali scriptures of Theravada Buddhism which Manuha 
had carlier refused to present to him, and established the religious centre which was 
maintained by his successors for the next two centuries. 

The Mon coins fall into four main types, all silver: 


Type! Sankh/Srivatsa 


3.10 Heavy Series. Full unit, 24 mm dia., weight c. 10.0 gm. 
About 400-S00 AD. Thick scyphate coins with simple designs. 


3.10 


Obv.: A Sankh shell in a ring of dots. 
Rev.: Srivatsa temple with a lingam inside, 


Known specimens: 9.76, 9.89 gm (BM). 10.04, 10.03 gm (ANS), 9.7 gm (P). 


3.11 Lighter Series. Full unit, 24-27 mm dia.. weight c. 9.0 gm. 
About 500-600 AD. 
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Designs differ slightly from those in the heavy series but all still have the basic 
Sankh/Srivatsa emblems, Dr Mitchiner [41] lists them as his nos. 5209-11, The reverse 
designs carry ancillary symbols, in particular a fish under the Srivatsa. 

Miss Gutman suggests that the lighter specimens originated from Oc-Eo, the Funanese 
capital, and as their weight is less than the heavy series, corresponding to a fall in the standard 
weight as silver became scarcer, they may be dated at a later period, which we suggest may be 
500 to 600 AD. 

Known specimens: 8.74, 9.4, 8.11 gm (P). 


Type ll Wheel/Srivatsa 


3.12 Full Unit. 18-20 mm dia., weight 9.37, 9.33 gm (P). 
Thick coins with bold designs on a crude flan. About 400-500 AD. 


Obv.: A 12 spoke wheel (dharmachakra), 
Rev.: Srivatsa containing a moon. 

Other designs are known with a 14 spoke wheel on obverse and a lingam and moon within 
the Srivatsa on reverse. 

Dr Mitchiner dates the heavy Sankh shell coins, Type 1, and the Wheel series Type II from 
about 300 AD, but although we agree with placing them before the founding of Dvaravati, we 
Suggest they would not have appeared before the Arakan main series described in the next 
section, and therefore give an earliest date of 400 AD, 


Type lll Deer Series 


3.13 Full Unit. 25 mm dia., weight 8.45 gm (P), 
A series contemporary with the Wheel series, Type II. 


Oby.: Deer walking right, within a circle and dotted border. The deer is used in remem- 
brance of the first sermon of the Lord Buddha in the deer park at Benares. 
Rev.: Srivatsa temple containing thunderbolt and other ancillary symbols. 
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Type IV Sankh/Srivatsa fractional units 


A lightweight series of much thinner coins, scyphate in form. = 
Dvaravati period, c. 600-700 AD. Designs on all fractional units: 
Obv.: A stylised Sankh shell. 
Rev.: Srivatsa with ancillary symbols. 


3.14 Half Unit. 27-31 mmdia., weight c. 4.0 gm. 
Known specimens; 3.94, 4.1, 3.90, 3.68, 3,80, 3.45 gm (P). 


3.15 One Tenth Unit. 16-17 mm dia., weight c. 0.75 gm. 
Known specimens: 0.62, 0.69, 0.65, 0.81, 1.14, 0.75, 0.70, 0.79, 0.70 gm (P). 


3.16 One Hundredth Unit. 13-15 mm dia., weight c. 0.08 gm. 
Known specimens; 0,11, 0.07, 0.07, 0.07, 0.10 gm (P). 


3. The Chandras of Arakan 


Early history in Arakan relies on local chronicles, inscriptions and archaeological remains 
which suggest a Hindu dynasty ruling with a capital at Vesali about the second century BC, 
This dynasty was succeeded by the Chandra dynasty commencing with King Dven Chandra 
in the middle of the fourth century AD, continuing for 230 years until Dhrti Chandra, the last 
of the dynasty. A third dynasty starting in the sixth century ended with King Anandachandra 
carly in the eighth century, and it is from Sanskrit inscriptions on a pillar he erected at Vesali, 
but now in the Shittaung Pagoda at Mrohaung, that scholars have deduced a genealogical list 
of Chandra kings. 

The most notable contribution to the translation of the pillar inscriptions was made by 
Prof, E. H. Johnston of London University, who linked his translation to the study of the 
coins of the period. Prof. Johnston died in 1942, but his work was published in 1946 in the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies |65|, and forms the basis of the 
chronological list of kings. 

Although the length of each reign is known from the inscriptions, authors differ as to the 
dates of each king. For instance, Johnston deduced that Anandachandra reigned at the begin- 
ning of the cighth century, but Arakanese chronicles, which are based on a certain amount of 
legend, suggest a date as late as 1018 AD. Harvey [4] gives dates for a dynasty of kings with 
names ending in ‘Chandra’ from 788 to 957 AD. We would be inclined to the view of U Aung 
Thaw, Director of Archaeology in Burma |9|, agreeing with Johnston that Anandachandra 
should be ascribed to the early eighth century. 

Johnston’s list, the start of which he places between 330 and 360 AD is as follows: 
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King’s name Reign, years Name on coins 
Dvenchandra 55 
Rajachandra 20 
Kalachandra 9 
Devachandra 22 Deva oO 
Yajnachandra 7 
Chandrabandhu 6 Chandraba(nduy = DT LO 
Bhumichandra 7 Bhumi ais 
Bhutichandra 24 Bhuti Seiad 
Nitichandra 55 Nitichandra or Niti ADL 
Virachandra 3 Vira ST 
Pritichandra 12 Priti Am 

(6 o8= Pyiti in Burmese) 
Prthvichandra 7 Prthvi bei) 

( nr 8 = Pyatawi in Burmese) 
Dhrtichandra 3 Dhrti Pm 


total 230 years 


With the total of 230 years the dynasty ended in about 560 to 590 AD after which the posi- 
tion is confused. Johnston’s listing from the pillar inscriptions continues with some kings of a 
neighbouring state, Pureppura (or Parapura), though he says there is no confirmation of these 
names in the chronicles. 


Mahavira 12 
Vrayajap 12 
Sevinren 12 
Dharmasura 13 


These are followed by the Devandaja family to which Anandachandra belonged: 


Vajrasakti 16 

Dharmavijaya 36 Dharmavijaya d4aebW 
Naren i 2 yrs 9 mths 

Dharmac! 16 Dharmachandra d4ag 
Anandachandra (9) 


It is appropriate here to quote part of the translation of the Mrohaung pillar inscriptions 
made by Prof. Johnston. Omitting the verses describing over 1,000 years of the early kings, 
we begin with the first king on our chronological list: 


(V. 19) After them [there was! in later time one who possessed righteousness and fortune, 
puissant, sage, Dven Candra by name, who was a lord of kings. 

(V. 20) He, strong of arm because of righteousness. conquered 101 kings, and built a compact 
(2) city furnished with walls and moat. 

(V, 21) He. possessing glory, having constructed the city, which laughed at the beauty of 
Paradise, reigned for 55 years. 
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(V. 22) Then the fortunate Rajacandra reigned 20 years; having thus known the pleasure of 
Paradise, the king went to heaven. 

(V. 23) After him, Kalacandra (?), a very prosperous and exceedingly politic king, who reigned 
9 years, went to heaven after making [for himself] a garland of glory. 

(V. 24) Like Sakra the Lord of the Gods was King Devacandra, who then after reigning 22 
years enjoyed heaven. 

(V, 25) After him Yajfiacandra was renowned, reigning 7 years. Then Candrabandhu enjoyed a 
reign of 6 years in the world. 

(V. 26) Then arose Bhamicandra, a second moon, on earth; he reigned with righteousness for 7 
years, 

(V.27) The politic Bhiticandra, after enjoying kingship for 24 years, then departed to gain 
celestial happiness. 

(V. 28) Then there was the renowned Niticandra, who removed strife by policy; he reigned like 
Mahendra for 55 years. 

(V. 29) After him King Viryacandra reigned for 3 years; then King Priticandra [ruled] for 12 
years, 

(V. 30) After him King Prthvicandra, constantly following religion, enjoyed the pleasures of 
kingship for 7 years. 

(V.31) King Dhrticandra after him supported the world; he protected [his] people, and then 
after 3 years went to heaven, 

(V. 32) The years spent in happy enjoyment of kingship by the 16 monarchs sprung from the 
lineage of the Lord (Isa = Siva), who bore the name Candra and had glory delightful as the moon, 
when counted up will verily be 230. 

(V. 33) Afterwards Mahavira |was| king of Purempura (?); he then had a godly reign for 12 
years, 

(V. 34) Also the king named Vrayajap, a valiant lord of the earth, after tasting the happiness of 
kingship for 12 years, thereupon enjoyed the pleasures of Paradise. 

(V. 35) After him King Sevinren (?) is remembered as having reigned 12 years; slaying Mavuka 
(2), he enjoyed the happiness of prosperity in kingship. 

(V.36) Then King Dharmastra protected the earth in accordance with religion; highly 
prosperous, on the completion of 13 years he went to Paradise. 

(V. 37) Then [was] the indeed devout famous king sprung from the gods’ lineage, Vajrasakti, 
who because of his devotion was like a Vajrin (Indra) among monarchs. 

(V. 38) Possessing bounty, virtue, and other [qualities], he went to the world of the gods after 
protecting the whole universe in a reign of 16 years. 

(V. 39) After him there was a brave king, the fortunate Dharmavijaya, attended by fortune, reli- 
gion, and victory, zealous in doing kindness to the world. 

(V, 40) Atter enjoying kingship for 36 years because of religion, policy, and victory, through 
practising remembrance of the Three Jewels he passed away to the Tusita heaven. 

(V. 41) That king’s good son Narendravijaya enjoyed the kingship for 2 years and 9 months. 

(V, 42) There arose one belonging to the lineage of the Lord (Iga = Siva), a conqueror of troops 
of foemen, gaining great majesty by manifestation of the three powers, a moon of valiant kings, 
son of Vajrasakti, the fortunate Dharmacandra, having majestically illustrious puissance. 

(V. 43) The fortunate king, after enjoying a prosperous reign for 16 years, made over the 
kingdom to [his] excellent son, and afterwards passed away to Paradise. 

(V. 44) His son Anandacandra is victorious, having the lotus-flowers of his feet ruddied by the 
outpouring of gleams from gems in the garlands of diadems of reverently bowing monarchs, 
exceedingly lofty in glory unique on earth, causing gladness, potent over (?) the darkness of 
foemen. 

(V. 45) |He is] a king equal to Karna in bounty, likewise a Yudhisthira in truthfulness, like 
Pradyumna in beauty, in splendour like the Sun on earth. 

The good deeds done by that Emperor, whose thought yearned for the welfare of others, from 
the first year of his reign until the ninth year, whether done by himself or caused to be done and 
approved [by him], because he desired for living beings an abundance of merit through enlighten- 
ment of vision and acceptance, will be declared. 
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The twenty verses which follow tell of the monasteries built, the images of the Buddha 
made, the books of Holy Law written, the streets and causeways constructed, the wells dug, 
and a variety of other good deeds performed by Anandachandra, ending in the gift of his 
daughter to a neighbouring king. 


The carliest Chandra period coins fall into two types, represented by four silver coins as 
our figs. 3.17, 3.18, 3.19 and 3.20. The first three coins, described by Miss Rustom as ‘Conch 
with foliage’, depict a stylised Sankh shell on obverse, with a form of trident on the reverse, 
while the fourth coin shows a humped bull on obverse with a trident on the reverse, The third 
coin, fig. 3.19, appears to have an inscription between the Sankh shell and the beads which 
s ‘Deva’, and a similar inscription appears above the bull on the fourth coin, fig. 3.20. 
This suggests the coins can be attributed to Devachandra, and we can therefore date them to 
about 420 AD, 


Py 


3.18 3.9 3,20 


3.17 28mmdia., weight 7.11 gm (BM) (Phayre PI. II, 10) 

Oby.: Sankh shell with foliage, 

Rev.: Trident surrounded by beads, with moon and sun above. 
3.18 15mm dia.. weight 2.22 gm (ANS). 

Obverse and Reverse designs as 3.17 but on a smaller flan. 
3.19 24mm dia., weight 5.04 gm (BM) (Phayre PI. II, 11) 

Obv.: Sankh shell with foliage, with inscription 4, a , Deva. 

Rev.: Trident surrounded by beads with moon and sun above. 
3.20 23 mm dia., weight 4.74 gm (BM) (Phayre PI. II, 7) 

Obv.: Recumbent bull |. with inscription “EO. Deva. 

Rev.: Trident in a ring of dots. 


With no other specimens to check on, it is not possible to say if these coins represent the 
full unit or half unit, but if we assume the Deva coins are half units, then a full unit would have 
been 9.5 to 10 gm. Later coins from Chandrabandhu onwards are to a slightly lighter weight 
standard of about 7.2 gm for a full unit, although the half unit coins of about 3.6 gm are the 
more common. 
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Coins of the main Chandra period from Chandrabandhu to Dhrtichandra, i.e. about 450 to 
560 AD are all silver and bear the typical bull and trident designs as in figs. 3.21 to 3.24. 


The typical obverse design is a recumbent humped bull, with head cither to left or right, 
usually with a garland around the neck. Above the bull is usually an inscription giving the 
king's name, bull and legend being enclosed within a circle and ring of dots. The typical 
reverse design is a stylised trident above which, on the larger coins is a garland. Above the 
garland are the sun and moon while below is a line of dots, and the whole is surrounded by a 
circle and a ring of dots. Designs vary slightly for the different kings, for instance the sun may 
be found on the right of the moon instead of on the left. Ko U [33] gives a different interpreta- 
tion to the reverse design, describing it as a king’s crown, with a lotus bud in the centre 
representing the enlightenment of 5 Buddhas, the sun and moon above indicating the belief 
that the Chandra dynasty came from the sun, and 7 spots below, representing 7 stars of the 
Arakanese lunar system. 

Weights of known specimens are as follows:— 


King Coin value Weight, grams 
Chandrabandhu half unit 2.5(P) 
Bhumichandra quarter unit 1.29(P) 
Bhutichandra quarter unit 1.85(P) 
3.21 Nitichandra full unit 7.40(BM) 
Nitichandra half unit 2.95(BM) 2.9(P) 
3,22 Nitichandra quarter unit 1.83, 1.82(Man), 1.89, 1.27(BM), 1.84, 1.88, 1.64, 
1.8, 1.78, 1.88(P), 1.82(ANS) 
3.23 Virachandra quarter unit 1.81(Man), 1.65(P), 1.75, 1.74, 1.36(BM) 
half unit 4.90(BM) 
Pritichandra quarter unit 1.93, 1,90(P) 
Prthvichandra quarter unit 1.69(BM) 
Dhrtichandra half unit 5.25(BM) 


3.24 Dhrtichandra quarter unit 1.96(Man), 1,90(P) 
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The trident in these designs can clearly be seen to resemble the Srivatsa, the temple of Sri, 
which we have already seen on the Pyu coins. The various designs of Srivatsa have been com- 
pared by Miss Gutman, and we would refer readers to her paper [64], where she lists and 
illustrates 32 different examples. Readers will also find there reference to 9 different designs of 
the Sankh shell (conch). 

That the bull and trident design originated in Arakan is claimed in a legend which is told 
there concerning a king, Chula-taing-chandra. This king suffered from unbearable headaches, 
the consequence, so he believed, of a blow on the head he had received in a previous existence 
as a dog, The prophets told him that the dog died in China as a result of the blow, and if he 
could recover the dog’s skull his headaches would cease. The king therefore set off on his 
search, but before he left, he gave his queen a ring, telling her that if he should not return, then 
she was to marry the man whose finger would fit the ring. The king was on the return journey 
when a storm broke out and he was drowned, but a survivor escaped to take the news back to 
the queen. A search throughout the kingdom eventually revealed a farmer whose finger fitted 
the ring, and who therefore married the queen and became king. In commemoration of his 
origin he put the design of an ox on his coins and also the trident, (goad), the implement of his 
herdsman’s craft. 

Coins of a later period in the Chandra dynasty are listed by Dr Mitchiner [41], bearing 
designs similar to those of the main period, but without inscriptions. These coins weigh about 
1,2 gm, being quarter units of slightly lighter weight than the main series, and probably 
therefore later in date, Dr Mitchiner suggests they should be attributed to the end of the 
dynasty, ie, about early eighth century. 


Harikela/Yarikreya Series 


One of the most common coins with the bull and trident design is that bearing an inscription 
which was translated by Phayre as ‘Yarikreya’ [70], In his book Oriental Coins and Their 
Values, Dr Mitchiner [41] shows two slightly different inscriptions to be found on these coins, 
and translates them as Harikela or Variketa with several possible alternatives. He suggests 
that the coins belong to the kingdom of Harikela and the adjacent kingdom of Pattikera, in 
the Chittagong and Comilla districts immediately to the north of Arakan, which flourished 
from the seventh to the cleventh centuries AD. Silver coins with a unit weight of about 7.4 gm 
as fig. 3.25 are attributed to the seventh century, while a second series of broad thin repousée 
bracteates, weighing about 3.6 gm as fig.3.26 are attributed to the cighth to eleventh 
centuries. Miss Gutman records the finding of a single gold and several copper specimens of 
Harikela coins in the Salban Vihara excavations |64]. 


3.25 
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3.25 Harikela, seventh century. Full Unit. 29-31 mm dia., weight c. 7.4 gm. 
Obv.: Recumbent humped bull with inscription above. 
The two distinct inscriptions as given by Dr Mitchiner are: 
varikea TTF ES Harikela LOFT 
Rev.: Trident in a circle of dots. 


Known weights: 7.47 gm (ANS), 7.61, 7.45, 7.4, 7.30, 5.98 (clipped) gm (P), 6.47, 6.98, 6.63, 
6.12, 6.95, 6.98, 6.77, 7.03 gm (BM, as quoted by MacDowell), 


3.26 Harikela. Bracteates. Eighth to eleventh centuries, 

Half Unit. c. 50 mm dia., weight c. 3.6 gm. 
Obv.: Humped bull standing |., with bell under neck and crescent moons behind and in 
front of bull. 
Rev,: Incuse image of obverse design. 


Known weights: 2.7, 3.6, 3.5, 3.4, 3.3, 3.1, 3.5 gm (P). 


These coins occur in several different varieties, and they are listed by Mitchiner [41] as his 
Nos, 5262 to 5270. 


3.27 Harikela, One quarter value bracteates. 28 mm dia. 
Coins of the same style and fabric as 3.26, previously unpublished, have recently been listed 
by Scott Semans as + value, i.e. § unit, 

There are several different varieties. 

A recent study of the bull and trident coins has been made by R. S. Wicks and is published 


as ‘Bull-Trisula coin issues of the fifth to eighth century from Arakan, Bengal and Assam, a 
revised typology and chronology’, in the American Numismatic Society Museum Notes, 1980. 


Chapter 4 


Currency without Coinage 


Coined money, as we have seen from the previous chapter, was used by the Pyus, Mons and 
Arakanese sometime during the third to eleventh centuries, but we have little idea as to the 
extent to which it was used by the ordinary townspeople or villagers for their day to day 
purchases. It is most probable that barter was the general means of making purchases, supple- 
mented, and eventually superseded by the use of cut pieces of metals such as gold, silver. 
copper and lead, or various mixtures of these metals. 

Harvey, in his History of Burma |4| quotes the chronicles of the T’ang Dynasty of China 
(618-905 AD) saying ‘Gold and Silver are used as money, the shape of which is crescent 
like’, and implies that this money was used in Burma, but we have seen no other references to 
this ‘crescent like’ money. He also quotes a tenth century Persian traveller as saying ‘For 
barter the people use cowries which form their currency’, These little shells then seem to 
disappear from the record for several centuries although by the seventeenth century, as Ko U 
relates [33] there were 2,660 Dutch cowries to the Arakan rupee in about 1630 AD, and 
Temple [76] quotes an eighteenth century writer to the effect that in Arakan ‘the small money 
is cowries’, Temple also records that in Tenasserim, at the southern tip of Burma, the ‘coinage 
was tin and cowries’, He says that 15,000 cowrie shells were the equivalent of one Spanish 
dollar, by which reckoning there would be about 300 cowries to one penny sterling. 

According to I, V. Mozheyko [68] inscriptions from twelfth century Pagan, which was then 
one of the largest cities in Asia, tell of trade deals, civil suits, agricultural deals and 
inheritances, together with mention of bankers and moneylenders, from which we can assume 
that there must have been a monetary system. He suggests it was based on a unit weight of 
silver called a ‘klyap’ (or tikal), and there may also have been Indian and Chinese coins in 
circulation in Pagan. Luce [67] provides a definition of ‘klyap’ as ‘something flattened 
between two surfaces’, which could be considered to be a coin, However, in over a century of 
excavations at Pagan, no coins have been found, and the conclusion drawn by Mozheyko is 
that the silver must have been in ingots, He gives the following relationships between silver 
and other metals: 


1 klyap gold = 10 klyap silver 
1 viss (1.6 kg) copper = 2 klyap silver 
14 klyap silver = | klyap mercury. 


Barter and payment in silver were sometimes combined to complete a transaction as one , 
Pagan inscription records for payments during the construction of a monastery: the sculptors 
received 10 tikals of silver, the painters 20 tikals of silver, the painters’ assistants 54 baskets of 
rice and the stonemasons 140 baskets of rice. 

Stone inscriptions from the Pagan Dynasty, 1044~1287 AD, are also quoted by Ko U [33] 
tclling of trade and business transactions carried out using gold, silver and copper measured 
out by weight, though the unit mentioned in this case is the Kyat. It is also clear that barter of 
such things as paddy, cattle and salt blocks took place in conjunction with the use of a metal 
currency. In 576 BE (1214 AD) 11 slaves are recorded as being purchased for 330 (kyats) 
weight of silver, while for 20 slaves, 300 copper and 200 silver (kyats) were given, but the 
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silver and copper were not of course coins. Sometimes too, the labourers’ wages were paid by 
the giving of clothing. 

Pagan was overrun by Kublai Khan's Tartar army in 1287 AD, after which Burma broke 
up into a series of feudal territories, at times independent and at other times united. This situa- 
tion lasted until the mid-eighteenth century when Burma was united under King Alaungpaya, 
and information on the currency used in this period is usually vague. For instance Ko U [33] 
tells us that writings from sixteenth century Ava record that silver in the form of cups, bowls 
and blocks was used by weight, and, later in the same period, because of ‘irregularities in the 
use of money’ we are told that King Bayinnaung, 1551-81, introduced a mixture of silver and 
copper called *shwé kyos¢’, to be used for transactions. 


The Use of Ganza 


The earliest reliable information about the use of metals as currency is from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century merchants who visited Burma from Europe. The idea of utensils being 
used as currency is confirmed by Temple |76] where he quotes a Portuguese traveller: *1554. 
In this Kingdom of Pegu there is no coined money, and what they use commonly consists of 
dishes, pans and other utensils of service, made of metal, like frosyleyra (?) broken in pieces; 
and this is called “gamga ..." A. Nunes p. 38’. A little later, a Venetian merchant, Caesar 
Fredericke [49] who was in Pegu in 1569, wrote; 


‘The current money is gansa or ganza, which is made of copper and lead. It is not the money of 
the King, but every man may stamp it that will because it hath his just partition or value: but 
they make many of them false by putting overmuch lead into them, and those will not pass, 
neither will any take them. With this money, ganza. you may buy gold, silver, rubies, muske, and 
other things, for there is no other money current among them, This ganza goeth by weight of 
Byze (viss), and commonly a Byza of ganza is worth, after our account, half a Ducket, In each 
Byza there is u weight of 100 ganzit, That money is very weighty, for 40 Byzu is a strong porter’s 
burden. 


As a Byza was a viss or 3,65 Ibs, then 40 Byza would have been 146 Ibs, which would indeed 
have been a heavy load for one man. Caesar Fredericke then goes on to say: ‘When any will 
receive money or make payment hee must take a publicke weigher of rgoney ~ and merchants 
hired these for 2 Byza a month’, 

Ralph Fitch, a London merchant throws light on the value of the Byza [49] when he writes 
of money in the 1580's as ‘a kind of brasse which they call ganza’ and quotes a ‘biza’ as 
‘worth half a crowne’. Fitch also provided a Jittle light relief from our search for numismatic 
history with his record of a strange custom involving an unusual use for metals by the 
sixteenth century Burmese, It seems that brass and silver were made into balls as big as a lite 
walnut and these were inserted by the men ‘in their privy members’, because, ‘they say the 
women do desire them’. Furthermore ‘those of silver are for the king and his noblemen and be 
made with great cunning and ring like a bell’. 

That ganza continued to be used as money during the seventeenth century is shown from 
Temple’s quotation from La Loubére’s ‘Siam’, 1693: “Vincent Le Blanc relates that the 
Peguins have a mixture of lead and copper which he sometimes calls ganza and sometimes 
gansa, and of which he reports that they make statues and a small money, which is not stampt 
with the King’s Coin, but which everyone has a right to make’. 

Trade in the seventeenth century is discussed at length by Prof. D. G. E. Hall in his book 
Early English Intercourse with Burma, [27|. He describes how various commodities were 
paid for in silver bullion and how ‘gold could be bought for silver at great profits in the 
bazaars of Pegu’, and ‘Japenese silver (in 1627) could be exchanged for gold in Pegu at nearly 
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100 per cent profit’. As the East India Company and all the major trading nations had by this 
time established their own coinage, a variety of coins found their way into Burma. The coins 
were nevertheless only accepted by weight and purity. Hall says the main coinage used by the 
E.LC. for trading purposes in the Bay of Bengal was the gold pagoda, the standard coin of 
South India, and also its subsidiary the gold fanam, 

Another coin in common use by the merchants was the silver dollar, variously referred to 
as ‘reels of eight’, ‘pieces of eight’, or ‘ryalls of cight’ etc, Hall, quoting an E.1.C. source valued 
the gold pagoda in 1621 as worth ‘about 1+ riall of cight, Spanish money’, and the value of a 
riall was about 4/6d, sterling. Wi Burma however, these coins were traded for ganza, 
because as Caesar Fredericke says, ‘with ganza they may buy and sell everything with great 
advantage’. 

The actual value of the ganza varied according to the amount of lead alloy in its composi- 
tion, and it is impossible therefore to give its exact value in English moncy. Hall says that in 
1650, E.1.C, accounts put the value of a ‘vist of gance’ as ‘16d. sterling’, which is only half the 
value Ralph Fitch put on it 70 years earlier. 

As time passed, the amount of lead in the ganza increased until by the beginning of the 
cighteenth century, although the E.LC, accounts still recorded amounts as ‘ganza’, Hall 
Suggests that it was almost entirely lead, By the nineteenth century the use of the word is not 
found, and Yule [59] writing in the mid-nineteenth century mentions that the Burmans used 
lead in their bazaars for small purchases. 


Lump Silver Currency 


Coincident with the progressive debasement of ganza we find that its currency value 
depreciated proportionately, so that in 1712, one viss of ganza was worth no more than about 
Id. sterling. This enormous drop in the value of ganza, which had been the Burmese com: 
mercial currency, resulted in the substitution of silver for large transactions. The E.LC. 
shipped silver bars to Syriam, their base in the Rangoon river, to pay for shipbuilding and 
repairs in the eighteenth century, and even amongst the Burmese themselves a kind of silver 
currency had come into being. This was known as Yowetni, ‘red leaf or flowered silver, which 
is described in a quotation which Hall takes from A New Account of the East Indies by 
Captain A. Hamilton, who travelled in S.E. Asia from 1688 to 1723: 


Silver of any sort is welcome to them. It pays the king eight and an half per cent. Custom, but in 
licu of that high Duty, he indulges the Merchants to melt it down, and put what alloy they please 
in it, and then to pass it off in Payments as high as they can, Rupce Silver, which has no Alloy in 
it, will bear 28 per cent of copper-alloy, and keep the Pegu Touch, which they call Nower'd 
Silver, and if it Nowers, it passes current. Their way to make flowered Silver is, when the Silver 
and Copper are mixt and melted together, and while the Metal is liquid, they put it into a shallow 
Mould, of what Figure or Magnitude they please, and before the Liquidity is gone, they blow on 
it through a small wooden Pipe, which makes the Face, or Part blown upon, appear with the 
Figures of Flowers or Stars. but I never saw any European or other Foreigner at Pegu, have the 
Art to make those Figures appear, and if there is too great a Mixture of Alloy, no figures will 
appear. The King generally adds ten per Cent. on all Silver that comes into his Treasury, besides 
what was put on at first, and tho’ it be not flower’d, it must go off in all his Payments, but from 
any Body else it may be refused if it is not flower'd. 


Flowered silver lumps were made in various sizes, and we know of examples from about 
80 gm (5S kyats) down (o about 4 gm (} kyat). The illustrations figs. 4.1 and 4.2 show typical 
examples of flowered silver, 
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4d 
weight 3.97 gm 


4.2 
weight 63.99 gm 


Another account of the money situation in the cighteenth century is found in A concise 
account of the Kingdom of Pegu, Calcutta, 1785, by W. H. Hunter, who was in Pegu from 
July to September 1782: 


Tin and bees wax are also articles of commerce, The former in particular is a very considerable 
one. Gold is produced in no contemptible quantity, but the exportation of itis not allowed, nor is 
it used among the people for money ... The principal money of this country is silver, which is 
not coined, but paid by weight. The smallest denomination is the tycal, one hundred tycaly make 
one viss; and these are used in weighing goods as well as money. But another circumstance to be 
attended to is the purity of the silver, of which there are three degrees, established by law or by 
custom; the 25 per cent, the 50 per cent, and the 75 per cent. The first has one fourth part, the 
second one half, the third three fourths of alloy. And one tycal of twenty five per cent silver is 
esteemed equal in value to the Bengal Sicca rupee. This diversity in the fineness of the current 
money renders it impossible for a stranger to receive it in payment, without being subjected to 
continual imposition, and therefore all moncy matters are conducted by a particular set of men 
who are answerable for the quality of the silver, which they receive on account of their employer, 
and are thereby entitled to a certain allowance per cent. For the payment of smaller sums they 
use money of lead, which is weighed in the same manner as the former. 


The Rev, Howard Malcom [37], an American Missionary who travelled in Burma in 
1835-36 provides us with yet another view of the type of currency in use:— 


The country has no coinage. Silver and lead pass in fragments of all sizes and the amount of 
every transaction is regularly weighed out; as was done by the ancients; Gen, xxiii 16, Ezra viii 
25. It is cast by the assayers in thin round cakes, weighing 2 or 3 ticals, but it is cut up with 
mallet and chisel to suit each sale. The price of a thing therefore is always stated in weight just as 
if we should say in answer to a question of price, ‘an ounce’ or ‘a drachm’, When an appearance 
like crystallisation is upon the centre of the cake it is known to be of a certain degree of alloy, 
and is called flowered silver. Of this kind, which is called Huet-nee, the tical is worth 15 per cent 
more than the Sicca rupee. The Dyng has the flowered appearance over all the cake in larger and 
longer crystals: and is cast into cakes weighing about 20 ticals: but varies exceeding in fineness, 
being of all qualities from Hucet-nee to 10 per cent purer. It is assumed to be 5 per cent purer. An 
inferior kind of silver, even to 25 per cent alloy circulates freely for small barter. The people 
however. are not deceived in its quality, for the degree of purity is detected by them with great 
readiness, chiefly by the appearance of the cake at cooling. 

Silver in passing from hand to hand becomes more and more alloyed so that when a man is 
asked the price of a thing he says ‘let me see your money’. He then regulates his charge by the 
quality of the silver, and a piece is chopped off to meet his bill, change if any being weighed out 
in lead. 

Gold is scarcely used as a circulating medium, being absorbed in gilding sacred edifices or in 
jewels. By Burman estimate, gold is eighteen times the value of silver. It often rises to twenty or 
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more, when the people are compelled to obtain it at any price. to pay their tax toward the gilding 
of some pagoda. 

Small payments are made in lead. Each vendor in the bazaar has a basket full of this lead. lis 
general reference to silver is about five hundred to one. It varies exceedingly however in its 
proportion, sometimes fifteen yiss of lead is given for a tical, and sometimes only seven or eight, 
at Ava. In distant parts of the country where the silver is more alloyed, three or four viss is given 
for a tical. 

The late King Menderagyee (now Known as Bodawpaya) attempted to introduce small silver 
coin, which he made with a mint establishment imported from England. But he required his ticals 
to pass for 60 per cent above their real worth and the copper for nearly three times its worth. The 
consequence was a universal stagnation of business: and after urging his law so far as to execute 
some for contumacy, he was at length obliged to let silver and lead pass by weight, according to 
their real worth as before, The people are not anxious for coin. They cannot trust their rulers, 
they love higgling bargains: they make a profit on their money as well as goods, by increasing its 
alloy: and a numerous class of assayers or brokers called pwa-zahs or poyzahs, subsist by 
melting up silver, to improve or deteriorate it as they are desired. This they do before the owner's 
face, and have only the crucible and scoriac for their rouble. 


(See Chapter 8 for details of Bodawpaya's coinage.) 


At Rangoon the Madras rupee circulates generally for a tical, and along the rivers up to 
Prome, it is known, and will be received, But at the capital and throughout the interior it is 
weighed and deemed an inferior silver. In Araccan and Tenasserim provinces, rupees, pice and 
pie now circulate as in Bengal and money is scarcely ever weighed, 


Several pages later Malcom describes the pwézas thus:— 


The assayers of precious metals are expert and exact: and as money goes by weight, and is 
therefore constantly getting cut to pieces, and alloyed, these persons are numerous. A small 
furnace is set in the carth urged by a double bellows, made of two large bamboos. From each 
bamboo a small tube near the bottom conveys the air directly to the fire. The melted metal is cast 
into cakes, weighing 2 or 3 ounces and thus passes into circulation, to be cut again into pieces as 
occasion may require. 


The exchange rates quoted by Malcom are confirmed by Phayre [70] writing of Prome, a 
town of some 20,000 inhabitants at the time of the British occupation in 1852, where there 
were not less than 20 pwézas. Silver was the main standard but gold was also used and was 
generally accepted to be 17 times more valuable than silver. For smaller dealings lead was 
employed and at each market stall a piece would be cut from a lump and given as change. The 
value of lead varied according to its availability, but was commonly taken as 500 parts lead to 
one part silver by weight. 

Some evidence that there may also have been coins during the period when flowered silver 
was in use is given by Ko U [33] who suggests that lead coins with the sacred Hantha bird 
embossed on them were used by King Hsinbyumyashin, who reigned in 900 BE (1538 AD) 
but no other references to the coin are given. He also quotes a Burmese history book as 
saying that coins with a picture of a lion on them were used in the reigns of Anaukpetlun, 
1605-28, and Thalun, 1629-48. 


Different forms of Lump Silver 


In the north east of Burma, in the Shan States between Mandalay and Thailand, slightly 
different forms of silver lumps were found known as Shan Shell Money and Oyster Shell 
Money. The production of this money is described by Temple [76] quoting from a journal of 
1826: 
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Coarse silver of about 80 per cent alloy is melted into circular form, in which a hollow is formed 
by blowing when hot, the bottom of this cup is so fine that it is apt to break, when this occurs, or 
when it is cut, the value is much deteriorated. It bears a small mark or stamp made by court 
officers (by whom itis issued) on the edge. 


As with flowered silver, the shell money is found in a range of weights. 


4.3 
Typical Shan Shell money 


Silver lumps of various shapes and sizes are known to have originated from different parts 
of Burma and many examples are to be seen in museum collections. In particular in the Pitt 
Rivers Museum, Oxford University, is a collection presented by Temple on his return to 
England in 1892, which includes flowered silver, Shan shell money and oyster shell money, 
other silver and lead lumps, and a hammer and chisel used for cutting off pieces. Another 
collection which includes pieces presented by Temple is in the British Museum, 

A well known form of silver currency, which was used in the north of Burma towards the 
Chinese border, is that referred to as Sycee silver, ‘Sycee’, in Chinese, ‘fine silk’, was the 
general term for lump silver, meaning that if pure, it could be drawn out under heat, into a fine 
silk like thread. Sycee lumps were made by impressing the metal while still hot and soft in the 
crucible, with a stamp bearing a recognised mark or legend, or concentric circle lines. The 
pressing of the stamp caused the metal to rise all round, resulting in a boat shaped ingot. 


44 
Sycee Silver Lump 
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The usual lump of Sycee, according to Temple, weighed about 12 oz (340 gm) with a value 
of about 24 rupees or 5 ducats, but the example shown as fig. 4.4 is about one tenth of this, at 
36.77 gm. 

The use of Sycee continued well into the nineteenth century, as Temple records that in 1876 
Col. Storrar, the political agent in Bhamo, drew his salary in Sycee silver. Confirmation of 
this use of Sycee comes from Gen. Horace Browne [14] who was the last British Resident at 
the Court of Mandalay, and who made an expedition in 1875-76 by way of Bhamo to the 
Chinese province of Yunnan. By this time, as we shall see in Chapter 11, the Mandalay Mint 
had been established and coins were circulating, but these coins were not generally accepted 
in the remoter parts, and Browne had to convert all his coins into Sycee silver. Gold was not 
trusted cither, and he similarly converted this to Sycee lumps which he shared out amongst 
the different members of his expedition. 

From Father Sangermano [25] an Italian priest who lived in Burma from 1783 to 1806, we 
again learn of the use of metals as currency. He says that ‘in commercial transactions they 
make use of gold and silver bullion. But the inferior money of Amarapura and Rangoon is 
lead: its value is not by any means fixed, but varies according to its abundance and scarcity. 
Sometimes a tical (kyat) of silver with a portion of alloy, is equal to 200 ticali of lead, some- 
times to a 1,000, and even to more. In Tavai and Merghi pieces of tin with the impression of a 
cock, which is the Burmese arms, are used for money,’ (See Chapter 6 for a discussion on 
Tenasserim’s money.) 

Sangermano claimed there were many places in Burma where gold was found, ‘near Pegu’, 
‘near Prome’, ‘to the east and north of the city of Ava’, and other places in the hills. But their 
own supplies were not adequate for their needs, which were not only for bullion, but for brace- 
lets, carvings and other ornaments, and for gilding pagodas, To supply this demand, gold was 
imported from the Malay coast, from China and other places, 

The silver mines in the north of Burma were worked by the Chinese, and although they 
produced more than enough for the wants of the inhabitants, there was a shortage of silver 
because foreign merchants exported it, in spite of severe laws forbidding its exportation, 

An interesting insight is given by Sangermano into the Burmese attempts at turning the 
base metals into something more valuable, which was of course also attempted in other 
lands :— 


‘The Burmese are all given to the follies of alchemy, and there is not one of them who does not 
believe in the existence of the philosopher's stone, and in the possibility of converting the baser 
metals into gold and silver by means of certain preparations. The following instance may give an 
idea of their folly in this respect. Among other things which can effect this transmigration, they 
give the first place to the ajeché, which signifies congealed or petrified wine; and of the efficacy 
of this they are so persuaded, that the Emperor and his children have often begged foreigners to 
procure it for them. The Emperor, the Mandarins and numbers of other rich men spend their 
time in making chemical preparations, and performing experiments for procuring the wished for 
transmutation; and it is not a rare occurrence for people so totally to ruin themselves, as they 
have done sometimes in Europe, as to want the very necessaries of life, by spending all their 
property in these chimerical pursuits. There have not been wanting imposters to turn these pre- 
judices of their countrymen to their own advantage. by pretending to transform lead into silver, 
and copper into gold, deceiving the spectators by mere sleight of hand. Among others, there was 
one who succeeded in deceiving the Emperor, the royal family, and the principal Mandarins; but 
this trick was in the end discovered. It consisted in conducting away the lead at the moment of 
fusion, by means of secret tubes connecting with the vessel, and at the same moment introducing 
silver through other tubes, so that a real change seemed to have taken place. But at last, not 
being able to restore the silver he had borrowed from various people, his imposture was. 
discovered, and he paid the forfeit of his cheat by the loss of his head. Still it was publicly 
reported that he was put to death, not on account of his deceit, but because the Emperor wished 
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to be the sole possessor of the secret, which he had drawn from him by threats and 
presents. 


The Quality of the Silver 


An idea of the problems associated with agreeing the quality of silver used in business 
transactions is given by W. S. Desai [20] who describes the dispute over the quality of silver 
to be paid as indemnity by the Burmese, following the Treaty of Yandabo, which concluded 
the first Anglo-Burmese war of 1824-26. He claims that there were 36 different qualities of 
silver current in Burma at that time, of which the two main types were Yowetnee and Dain. A 
good appreciation of the difference between the main types of silver is given by vile [59], 
which we now quote; 


‘The purest silver current in Burma is called Bau. It contains three or four per cent of alloy, but 
not more. This degree of purity cannot be given by the pwezas to small pieces of metal according 
to Burney. | believe it is the money in which the forcign merchants at Amarapoora usually 
demand to be paid by the shopkeepers. The King again receives no payments in bau; because, as 
1 was told, the value of the lower alloy, called Dain, is more easily tested. 

The variety next in purity to bau is Khayobat, so called from Khayo, a univalve shell, and pat, 
circle or winding. in consequence of the spiral lines or efflorescence on the surface. It is said to 
consist of nineteen-and-a-half parts of bau to half a part of copper. An expert pweza, however, it is 
said can make it: that is to say can produce the necessary marks, with three-fourths instead of 
one-half of copper. Supposing the haw to contain four per cent of alloy, khayobat will, according, 
to the former proportions, contain 6.4 per cent, 

Next comes dain, the purest kind of which is formed of nineteen parts of baw to one of copper, 
or contains about 9.6 of absolute alloy, This used to be the money most extensively current in 
commerce with foreigners. All the China trade is carried on with dain. 

Dain and khayvobat are cast in large ‘8, weighing twenty tikals and upwards. 

Yowet-ni (red:leaf), or flowered silver, so called from certain stars or radiating lines on the 
surface, is the standard currency in which accounts are kept, the “current money with the 
merchant,” (Gen, xxiii), and which is understood to be the medium of payment when no stipula- 
tion as to the kind of money is made. It is that in which revenue is assessed. It is cast in pieces of 
five to seven tikals in weight, Even about this standard there seems to be uncertainty, for the best 
vowet-n/ is stuted to have only ten per cent copper to ninety of bau, whilst Burney states the com- 
position of vowet-ni at fifteen per cent copper to cighty-five of bau. This last appears to be the 
standard. The different qualities of dain are distinguished by their relation to yower-ni. Thus the 
best dain is culled ten per cent above yower-ni, or simply “ten per cent dain.” Five per cent dain 
is the lowest bullion properly entitled to that name, 

There are also many degrees in the scale of current bullion recognized below powet-ni, down 
ut least to what is called eighty per cent silver; such, that is to say, that 180 tikals of it are equal 
to 100 of yower-ni. But all below fifty per cent is by the King’s order liable to confiscation. These 
inferior currencies are common in the provinces, but not in the capital. Before the war of 1824 
the currency of Rangoon used to be twenty-five per cent silver. After the war it was ten per cent 
silver... 


N.B. In the above quotation we believe the figure of 9.6 should have been 8.8. With several of 
the quotations of silver quality there is an ambiguity as to whether ‘per cent’ refers to per cent 
of mixture or per cent of pure silver. Purest dain contains 8.8 per cent of copper in the mixture 
or about 9.6 grams of copper to every 100 grams of pure silver. 


At the time of the first Anglo—Burmese War (1824-26), although metals, as we have scen, 
were in general use as currency, it was still very common for goods to be traded by barter. 
Both Yule and Temple say that rice was frequently used in daily transactions and cotton was 
the currency between Arakan and Burma. There must then have been some generally 
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accepted rates of exchange for bartered goods relative to metal currency, and we find some 
examples quoted by Temple, based on fines imposed in the villages: 


acock andtwohens = 4rupee 

a big buffalo = 10rupees 
a spear 5 rupees 
a boy slave = 25 rupees 
a girl slave = 17}rupees 
a young man slave = 75 rupees 
a young woman slave = 834 rupees 


The rupee quoted by Temple is the E.1.C. rupee, which he valued at about 2/-d. sterling at 
the time. 
More examples of exchange rates are given by Malcom [37] for the year 1835:— 


100 baskets of paddy (rice) = 5 rupees (i.e. about 10/6d. for 2 tons) 
100 eggs = | rupee 


A labourer’s wages were about 12 rupees per month, 

In King Mindon’s time (1853-78), even after the peacock coinage was established (see 
Chapter 11), the royal children were given small lumps of silver made into the shape of 
tamarind seeds, and they used these to play the simple game of ‘jack stones’. As they appear 
to have been made to a certain silver quality and weight standard, they became accepted as 
currency when they left royal hands. Their weight was about 4 gm which made them worth 
+kyat. Temple says they were also made in gold, but we have only seen silver specimens. 
They are known as ‘majizi’. 


4.5. Majizi 4.6 Tanthon 
Weights: 4.24, 4.04 4.15, 3.86, Weights: 5.84, 3.90, 6.52 gm (Ash) 
4.16, 4.14, 3.95, 3.96 gm (BM), 

3.98 gm (P) 


There also existed a Shan form of majizi known as ‘tanthén', or ‘bean money’, also of 
silver, to a weight standard of about 6 gm. These were round dumpy pieces, about 10 to 
12 mm diam., with a 12 ray star stamped on them, as fig. 4.6. The undersides were plain. 


Chapter 5 


Standard Weights of the Burmese Kings 


Before the advent of a regular currency, as discussed in Chapter 11, transactions in the 
bazaars were made by weighing out lumps of metal, ‘ganza’, and in order to ensure that the 
correct amount of ganza was weighed out, the bullion merchants and shopkeepers used a 
series of weights which had been officially approved. The origin of these weights has not been 
established, but it is thought that they were introduced to Thailand by the Burmese when they 
conquered Ayudhya in the sixteenth century, and as collectable pieces they are now com- 
monly known as Siamese Opium Weights due to their use with the opium trade, 

As the weights are found in the form of a variety of animals or birds, this gives rise to the 
alternative name: the Bird and Beast Weights, Temple describes the weights (ref. /ndian 
Antiquary 1898 p, 141) as Burmese Standard Weights. 

Several references can be quoted indicating the use of these weights during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, such as Symes (ref. Mission to Ava c, 1795) ‘Money scales and 
weights are all fabricated at the capital, where they are stamped and afterwards circulated 
throughout the empire; the use of any other is prohibited’. Alexander [7] says: ‘Every 
shopkeeper has a small box containing scales to weigh bullion given in payment for com- 
modities, and the weights are modelled after the figures of griffin, cows etc.” 

Alexander's description of the figures was perhaps a foreigner'’s attempt to recognise the 
unfamiliar, for in fact as an examination of known specimens has shown, the usual figures to 
be found are: the sacred Hantha bird, Elephant, Chinthe (mythical lion), To (mythical 
dragon-lion), Horse, Bull and Monkey. (The accent on the ‘o’ of Td denotes the pronuncia- 
tion, which is as the ‘o’ in ‘token’,) By far the most common figure is the Hantha bird, which 
gives rise to still another name: Hantha Weights. 

It was suggested to Temple [76] that the weights were cast in different animal forms for 
cach king, the animal being that particular one whose sign ruled on the royal birthday, and he 
was told that the animals ruling over the birthdays of the Alaungpaya dynasty kings were as 
follows:— 


1 Chinthe Bodawpaya 1782-1819 
2 Elephant Alaungpaya 1753-60 
3,4, 11 Hantha Mindon 1853-78 
12 To Thibaw 1878-85 

6 Hantha Naungdawgyi 1760-63 
10 Hantha Shwebo Min 1837-46 
13 Ziwazo Pagan Min 1846-52 


Note: The numbers correspond to those on the illustration, page 32. Also illustrated are 
nos. 5, 8. 9, Bull, and 7, Monkey. The Ziwazo is a bird of the swift family, noted for its nests 
which are edible, 


Temple had a set of weights cast for him in Mandalay in 1888, and on his return to 
England he presented them to the Oxford University, Pitt Rivers Museum, where they still are 
today. The display of Temple’s material in the Pitt Rivers Museum illustrates the process by 
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which the weights were made, described as the ‘cire perdue’ or ‘lost wax" process. The ele- 
ments of the process according to the display are: 


(1) Lead moulds were used to cast wax models of the figures, the larger figures having 
separately moulded stands. 

(2) The wax models were usually moulded in two halves and subsequently united, 

(3) The wax models were encased in moulds of clay and chaff. When heated, the wax melted 
and escaped by ducts, leaving a negative mould. 

(4) Molten brass was pourcd into the clay moulds, and when cool the clay was broken away. 

(5) The brass figures were cleaned up and adjusted to the exact weight by filing on the base. 


An official stamp mark should then have been made, but from about 60 weights examined, 
only | in 3 bears a mark. The marks found include stars with 4, 6 or 9 rays, an arrangement 
of 4 dots and the outline of a bird, Some of these marks can be seen on the illustration, page 
32. 

The lack of official marks may indicate a large number of illegally made weights, but even 
if this were so, the recorded weights of all specimens checked show no greater accuracy for 
the marked weights, than for the unmarked ones. 

Weights are known of 250 kyats, 100 kyats (1 viss), 50, 20, 10, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, #, 4, 4 kyats, 
and the standard would appear to have been: 


1 viss = 140 tolas (Indian) = 1633 gm. 
A summary of details of weights known is given in the table on page 34. 


Details of some weights which seem to be from a different series compared to those in the 
table are given by Dr Mitchiner [42]. He lists a series of pig shape weights with values 
10, 8, 6, 4 and 3 kyats, 4 of which have 8 ray stars stamped on them, and a series which he 
describes as ‘flop ear elephants’ (where the ears are protruding) with values 16, 12, 8 and 5 
kyats, 


In discussing the system of weights in Chapter 2 we noted that the weight of one kyat 
changed, from a value of 16.52 gm to 16.33 gm at some time during the period of increasing 
British influence, Although the majority of the weights we have seen are below the 16.33 gm 
standard, the two standards are so close together that we do not feel justified in trying to date 
the weights according to the standard. It is likely however that these Burmese Standard 
Weights have been cast from the sixteenth century up till well into the twentieth century, for it 
is known that they were in use in the market places in Rangoon only a few years ago. Possibly 
some of them may even have been based on the Siamese baht (lighter than the kyat, see 
Chapter 2), particularly the +, | and 2 ‘kyats’. 


Approx. size 


Remarks 
Nominal weight across (All marks are on the R forward 
———— Birdor _ Recorded weights base height side of the base unless otherwise 
Kyats Grams beast grams Base shape em cm _ stated) 
100 1633. Hantha 1628. 1634(PR) Hex, Oct 7.5 12.0 1 with 6 ray star. 1 no marks 
50 816 TS 822, 816, 819(PR), 776(P) Sq, Hex 58 9.0 1 with 9 ray star. 3 no marks 
Hantha — 716(P) Cire 60 9.0 9 ray star 
20 © 327. Chinthe -—322(PR), 312, 310, 326(P) Sq. Hex, Oct 4.5 7.0 2 with 9 ray star. 2 no marks 
Hantha 315, 305, 319(PR), 308(P) Hex, Oct 38 6.5 no marks 
10 163.3 Chinthe —165(P) Hex 3.0 6.0 9 ray star 
Hantha 151, 160, 160, 164(PR), 160, Hex, Oct, Cire 3.1 5.0 2with 6 ray star. 4:no marks 
170(P) 
5 81.6 Chinthe — 77.3(PR), 85, 80, 84, 85(P) ‘Sq, Hex, Oct 25 4.0 1 with 4 ray star. | with 6 ray star 


2 with bird. T'no marks 


Hantha 78, 80(PR), 79, 82, 80.2(P) Hex, Oct 28 43 1 with 6 ray star. 4 no marks 

4 68.3 Flephant 65(PR) Oct 25 3.2 4 dots on front face of hase 
Te 64, 61(PR) Sq 230 42 1 with 9 ray star. 1 no marks 

3 49.0 Elephant 48(P) Oct 22 3.2 no marks 

2 32.6 Chinthe — 30(DR), 29.5, 28.3, 28, 31.1(P) SqHex,Oct 18 2.9 with 9 ray star. 2 mo marks 


1 with 9 ray star under base 


Hlephant 35(P) Oct 20 2.9 no marks 

Hantha — 28(P), 31.1, 30.9, 31.8. 31.3, Hex, Oct 18 3.01 with 6 ray star. S no marks 
31.5(PR) 

Horse -38.0(PR) Oct 23 no marks 

1 16.3 Chinthe 15.0, 14.3, 15.6(PR) Sq, Oct 14 no marks 
Hanthe 15.1, 15.4(PR), 15.7(P) Hex, Oct 14 1 with 6 ray star under base. 

2 no marks 
3 12.2, Bull 12.5, 12.6(PR) Oct, Reet 1S fo marks 
t 8.2 Hantha 6.9, 7.0,7.6(PR) Hex, Oct 12 no marks 


Note: Source of weights: Pi 
P 


Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford University 
Private collection 


ve 
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Chapter 6 


Pegu and Tenasserim 


In this chapter we shall describe some ‘coin-like objects’ which have been found in Pegu and 
Tenasserim. Since neither series is connected with any other it seemed convenient to group 
them together here. 


Pegu 


The city of Pegu was traditionally founded in 825 AD by two Princes, Thamala and Wimala 
from Thaton, which for several centuries had been the capital of the Mon Kingdom, 
Originally it was known by the Pali name of Hanthawaddy, being the supposed resting place 
of the Hantha or Brahminy duck, when the surrounding country was beneath the sea. This 
symbol was adopted by the city and has connections also with Cambodia, where it was used 
on a nineteenth century silver coin as well as on coins from the seventeenth century. It will be 
recalled that the Mon territory included the area of Cambodia at one time. 

We need not recount the history of the city during the period prior to 1550 as there is no 
evidence of coinage. Burma was divided into competing kingdoms who were at war amongst 
themselves and with outsiders, 1551 represents the start of a short-lived golden age of Pegu 
when an energetic general known as Bayinnaung temporarily carved out an extensive empire 
for himself by conquering Pegu in 1551 and Ava in March 1555. He built a very splendid 
capital at Pegu which was the wonder of European visitors such as Fredericke and Fitch, 
When parts of it were burned down they were rebuilt and an even grander palace erected. 

As well as consolidating his kingdom at home he also embarked on military adventures in 
Thailand and Laos. The Thai capital at Ayudhya was captured in 1564 along with three white 
elephants. On his arrival home from a campaign in June 1570 he donated generously to 
various pagodas, perhaps to make amends for all the killing which had gone on. 

After his death in November 1581 he was succeeded by his son Nandabayin who was 
unable to hold the kingdom against his enemies. In 1599 Pegu was captured by the King of 
Toungoo with the help of the Arakanese (whose King Raza Gyi was given a white elephant), 
and he was put to death. The city’s prosperity declined disastrously thereafter. 

Ko U [33] states that Bayinnaung issued silver coins with the Hantha bird around 912 BE; 
denominations of kyat, mat, mu and pé are mentioned. This was due to there being unrest 
between reigns and problems over weight standardisation, In view of this unrest the date of 
912 BE (1550-51 AD) seems rather carly for the issue of coins. Later on there is a record of a 
donation of 300 kyats of silver in 935 BE for the repair of a pagoda. Although it is asserted 
that these were Hantha crested coins the 300 kyats of silver could also either be lump metal or 
possibly loot from Bayinnaung’s foreign campaigns. In any event no examples of such silver 
coins are now known. 

It is however virtually certain that lead coins stamped with the Hantha were used in Pegu, 
probably starting with Bayinnaung. Such coins are found in large quantities in the Pegu 
district and it seems reasonable to assume that they would be most required at a time of 
economic prosperity, i.e. from about 1550-90. On the other hand, from the description by 
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Nunes of Pegu in 1554, which we quote in Chapter 4, it is not likely that the coins were then 
in circulation, and so we suggest that they were perhaps not issued until about 1560. 

For further information which may help us we must turn to the description by Caesar 
Fredericke, mentioned in Chapter 4. He referred to ganza — a mixture of lead and copper or 
lead and tin which was stamped. It was implied that one piece of ganza weighed | kyat, or 
16,52 gm but unfortunately it is nowhere made clear whether the ganza was lumps of metal or 
regular shaped coins 

The lead objects with the impression of a Hantha found in Pegu seem to be of two Lypes, a 
light varicty of about 3 to 4 gm, and a heavier group of about 11 to 14 gm. Both are uniface, 
with a Hantha and border of dots. One coin of each type is illustrated below. 


6.1 — Weight: 4.25 gm 6.2 = Weight: 11.34 gm 


In order to obtain a rough idea of the composition of these pieces they were both weighed 
in air, and then in water suspended by very fine strain gauge wire. From these measurements 
the specific gravity (density relative to water) can be found and remarkably they both had a 
specific gravity of about 10,61, The value for pure lead is 11.4, for copper 8.9, and for tin 7.4, 
Thus they both contain a good proportion of lead. Pure lead would not have been very suit 
able because of its softness, and copper or tin would have been added to harden the coin. 

Since the heavier coin is not far short of a kyat it is tempting to say that it is the Pegu ganza 
referred to by Fredericke, However if they passed by weight the coins would not have had to 
be to a fixed standard. They could have been of various shapes and sizes and weighed on the 
scales for a transaction. In Ko U's book |33] are illustrations of pieces with other animal 
designs such as a lion or tiger but we have not seen any specimens other than a Hantha, 

The dating of these coins is rather vague: although they were probably first issued around 
1560-90 they could well have continued to be made much later. In fact we have already 
referred in Chapter 4 to La Loubére’s ‘Siam’ of 1693, in which he mentions that a small 
money was made from ganza. This money may have been coins, but as with Fredericke we 
cannot be certain, However Hunter [28] writing of conditions in August to September 1782 
indicates that the lead money was not coined but weighed. A very approximate guess for the 
final issue of Hantha bird lead coins would therefore be around 1750. 

An analysis of the constituent metals may perhaps give us some clues, the purer lead 
probably being of more recent date. Perhaps also we should not yet assume that the coins 
must be post 1560, the difficulty is that the written records prior to this date do not seem to 
mention coins, as far as we are aware. If they date from the earliest days of Pegu one should 
not expect any written evidence of course. Whilst admitting this possibility we still suggest 
1560-1750 as the most likely period. 


Tenasserim 


We turn now to Tenasserim, the southern-most region of the country. Phayre | 70] collected 
several specimens of very large round tin objects from this area, which he conjectured were 
medals (possibly religious). He also acquired some smaller lead coins, quite unrelated to the 
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‘medals’, These were all illustrated in two of his Plates, II] and V and for the convenience of 
readers we reproduce the plates here, (68% actual size), on pages 38 and 39. 

Plate III, no. 2 is a large lead weight with a Hantha on one side and an undeciphered 
Persian inscription on the other. The weight of about 333 gm may indicate that it was to be 
used as 20 kyats and the Persian inscription suggests a connection with the Malay states 
further south, 

Plate V, nos, 5-10 are six lead coins, about 20 mm dia., having on obverse rather non- 
descript four legged animals and on reverse quite unintelligible semi-circular marks or designs. 
Phayre attempts to show a connection with the coins of South India but although this is quite 
possible his arguments are not really convincing. 

For the rest of this chapter we can now concentrate on the large cast tin objects. The 
purpose for which they were cast was until recently not at all certain, i.e. whether they were 
coins, or weights, or meant to be deposited in relic chambers of pagodas. They are about 
60 mm dia., with a weight of approximately 30 gm. 

We will now examine two pieces of this type, which are illustrated below, 


6.3 = 64mm dia. 


Fig. 6.3 looks to be mainly tin, is 64 mm dia. and weighs 29.67 gm. It comes from the 
Manchester Museum collection. On the obverse is an animal rather like a deer, with a twig in 
its mouth. The reverse has a wheel divided into eight segments. Phayre assumes that this 
represents the Wheel of Life with the eight spokes symbolising the eight-fold path which leads 
from the endless succession of lives and deaths to Nirvana. As a counter example however his 
Plate V, no. 3 has only six spokes in the wheel. Around the wheel is a circular inscription in 
Burmese letters of the Pali language. 


ou xa om 0 = Maha Sukhan Ga Nagaran = City (of) great rest or happiness, 


On some specimens, including the one here, this appears in mirror image. i.e. the dies were cut 
positive rather than negative. For the same reason the animal is known facing either left or 
right. The letter ‘Ga’ after ‘Sukhan’ is missing on some coins, but this does not affect the 
meaning. 

Our second example fig. 6.4, from the Ashmolean Museum Oxford, is 60 mm dia. and 
28,07 gm. The obverse could be many things, including part of a lotus bud on water or 
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Phayre Plate Ill — 68% actual size 
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Phayre Plate V — 68% actual size 
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possibly the mythical animal To. On the reverse are symbols resembling Burmese letters but 
not decipherable. A similar specimen from a private collection was 57 mm dia. and 27.64 gm 
(but when the rim was complete it would have been wider and heavier). For this specimen we 
obtained the specific gravity which was found to be 7.07, indicating that the metal is mostly 
tin, containing air holes due to casting. . 


64 


Although the design of 6.4 is quite different from 6.3 the similarity of size and weight 
suggests they were both cast for the same purpose. 

As a final example, a type not published by Phayre, we show an octagonal specimen also 
from the Ashmolean Museum. It closely resembles 6.4 but shows three distinct buds, and 
weighs 31,87 gm. 


6.5 — An octagonal specimen 


R.C. Temple has also written about the Tenasserim pieces. Like Phayre he spent many 
years in Burma; from 1885 to 1892 he was with the British army in Mandalay during which 
time he gathered much information. This was later written up in a series of articles in the 
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Indian Antiquary; the relevant volumes for the tin pieces are Vol. 42 (1913), ‘Obsolete Tin 
Currency and Money of the Federated Malay States’, also Vol. 48 (1919), and Vol, 60, ‘On 
certain specimens of former currency in Burma’ published in April 1931 just after his death. 

Unfortunately Temple’s conclusions are often at variance with those of Phayre, For 
example, he identifies ‘City of great rest’ as Kedah (north-west Malaya near Penang) whereas 
Phayre thought it was an allusion to Nirvana. Apparently though there were many ‘cities of 
peace’ so we cannot be very certain about this. Temple believed that the large tin ‘medals’ (as 
Phayre called them) fit into the Malay tin system and should not be credited to Tenasserim, 
Finally he had certain ideas regarding the development of the animal forms on the pieces, viz 
the ‘deer’ (which was equated to the Burmese mythical To, part deer part lion) becoming a 
‘cock’ after much copying. 

It seems to us that his conclusions are based on insufficient evidence and he is definitely 
wrong in one respect. Fig. 6 on his 1931 article is a tin piece with the impression of a cock 
which he identifies as one described by San Germano (sce later) and therefore dating from 
before 1800, However it is in fact a tin copy of a silver kyat of 1853, fig. 10.1 of Chapter 10. 
Some caution is therefore necessary in accepting his theories, 


History of the Region 


The reader will by now be wondering whether we can say anything at all about these large tin 
pieces. It is probably best to ignore for the moment what Phayre and Temple say and start 
afresh. First we need to know a little of the history and geography of the region. 

Tenasscrim is the name of the division of Burma comprising the narrow coastal strip 
running south from Moulmein down to the border with Thailand at Victoria Point. It is 
separated from Thailand to the east by a high range of mountains and the main towns in it are 
Tavoy, Mergui and Tenasscrim town. Tavoy was once the capital of an independent kingdom 
but for several hundred years was subject alternately to Burma or Thailand, A pagoda was 
erected in 1200 AD by the Burmese King Narapatisithu. Mergui is situated on the north-west 
point of an island in the mouth of the Tenasserim river, It was at one time the capital of a Thai 
province and by the seventeenth century had become an emporium of trade, with many 
European residents. The town of Tenasserim, 40 miles south-east of Mergui, was founded in 
1373 AD by the Thais. The remains of mud walls faced with brick still exist, enclosing an 
area of about four square miles. It belonged to Thailand for much of its history, but since 
1764 has been part of Burma. 

To the south of Tenasserim is Thai territory, after which we come to the Malay states. In 
mediaeval times these consisted of several independent Sultanates and Kingdoms of one kind 
or another. Large deposits of tin are found both in the Malay states and in the southern part 
of the Tenasserim division. In the latter are also found deposits of lead. 

Coins have long been used in Malaya and interchange of artefacts would no doubt have 
taken place between there and Tenasserim. Thus the idea of making the large tin pieces may 
have come from Malaya but evidence from Catholic missionaries working in Burma at the 
end of the eighteenth century seems to prove that some at least were cast in Tenasserim divi- 
sion and used as currency, Father San Germano lived in Burma from 1783 to 1806 and 
wrote [25] ‘In Tavoy and Mergui pieces of tin with the impression of a cock are used as 
money.’ Phayre’s Plate III, no. 3 is sometimes taken to be what was meant but the description 
is not precise enough to be of much help. Of more value is a series of articles in the Guardian 
magazine by Vivian Ba|60|. A Catholic missionary, San Bartholomew, described a coin 
given to the Valetri museum by a missionary who lived in Tavoy from 1776-85. With 
the coin was a note stating that it was made from tin and used only in Tavoy for sundry 
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transactions in the market, according to the ancient custom when Tavoy formed a separate 

kingdom. This coin was of the Té/wheel type. 

In the same article by Ba is a quotation from Mantegazza’s Abrege d’histoire barmane of 
1784, ‘In Tavoy the current money are beautiful medals of tin, double the size of a piastre or 
scuda of Spain, and which one melts when he likes, in special moulds, made according to a 
form and determined measure; they are used also for big payments, the same was at Mergui 
where they use unmarked silver without alloy (alliage) which they have been using for a long 
time before they made balls of silver with a little mark, which have the weight value more or 
less of the rupee and which at present is the currency of Siam.’ This last reference is 
presumably to bullet money, In Ba’s article, Td is described as a ‘flying unicorn’, 

This evidence is extremely important as it is first-hand observations from people who were 
there at the time, Possibly San Germano may be reporting what others had said but with 
Mantegazza we can now say with some confidence that at least some of the tin pieces were 
used as money around 1780. Tun Wai [56] also states that coins were in use in Tenasserim 
before 1800. However, we still have to try to answer the following outstanding questions: 
(a) over what area were the tin pieces cast? (b) by whom? (c) over what time period? (d) were 
any of them used for other purposes? 

In order to make secure progress we suggest that future study should proceed along a more 
scientific classification system than hitherto adopted, and that the following aspects should be 
examined, 

(1) A detailed description of the designs, resisting the temptation to force them into pres 
conceived ideas such as ‘deer’ or “TO' (words which we have used ourselves for con- 
venience), 

(2) Decipherment of legend if present. 

(3) Recording of weight, size and shape. 

(4) Metallurgical investigation to evaluate constituent metals and proportions if possible. As 
well as the more advanced non-destructive methods now available simple specific gravity 
measurements could be useful. On the basis of our one test it appears that tin is the pre- 
dominant metal but Phayre describes most of them as lead and tin. 

(5) Accurate locations for new finds, This is particularly important, and archacological work 
would be invaluable. 

(6) A search for further references to coinage in contemporary accounts. More written 
evidence is required, and possibly there may be something from the time when Indian 
coins were introduced into Tenasserim after the first Anglo—Burmese war of 1824-26. 
What we should like to know is when were the tin pieces first used as money? Very 
recently we came across some correspondence |104] in the Numismatic Chronicle of 
1844-45 which shows that the large tin coins were still in use at that time. At Tavoy, 
Martaban and Rangoon and the numerous adjacent islands they were the universal and 
ready currency: and where transactions on a large scale occurred, the coins were not 
counted, but measured by the basket. A smaller coin, of potin (technically a mixture of 
copper, zinc, lead and tin) or mixed metal of some kind, was also mentioned and stated to 
be current only at Martaban. It seems to have been of the animal/wheel type but no more 
details were given. 


When more statistical information is collected, it may be possible eventually to answer the 
questions we pose above. It is to be hoped that on the spot archaeological or other investiga 
tions in Tenasserim and neighbouring territories will be carried out and will yield something of 
value. 

Our remarks on the need for more contemporary accounts of coinage apply with even 
more force to the lead Pegu coins with which we began this chapter. 
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An Unattributed Piece 


66 


Just recently a small coin (fig. 6.6) was discovered in a box of Burmese coins. It is 20 mm dia., 
weighs 5,00 gm, and has what appears to be a lion on obverse, and possibly a dagger on 
reverse. The metal is probably tin. Whilst we are not absolutely certain it is from Burma, the 
metal indicates strongly that it comes from South Burma or the Malaya—Borneo region, and it 
is therefore quite likely that it was made in Pegu or Tenasserim. 


Chapter 7 


Arakan from the Fifteenth to 
Eighteenth Centuries 


After the period of the Chandra dynasty coins (Chapter 3), there is little evidence of any coins 
in Arakan, or indeed anywhere else in what is now Burma, until the fifteenth century. Even 
then sources of information concerning currency in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are limited to accounts of two or three carly European merchant travellers such as those 
recorded by Hakluyt [26], The only major work describing the series of Arakanese coins 
which were minted in the sixteenth to cighteenth centuries was written by Phayre in 1882 
170]. Temple [76], in 1927, wrote another account of the same series but acknowledged that 
he had taken his listing from Phayre. 

The listing we give here is based on Phayre’s list, and on his collection, much of which is 
now in the British Museum, supplemented by our own examination of coins in other major 
museums, and several private collections. 

Gasparo Balbi|{26], a Venetian jeweller who travelled to Burma in the mid-sixteenth 
century, suggests the existence of money when he refers to the ability of the people of the 
Delta area to buy food and provisions on the waterways between the Burmese south coast 
and the capital, Pegu, where those using the river ‘may sail without carrying any victuals, but 
only money to spend’. However, Ralph Fitch [26], the first Englishman to travel to Burma, 
who visited Pegu in the 1580's, tells us that the money was ‘a kind of brasse which they call 
Gansa’, and we have already described the use of this currency in Chapter 4. 

In Arakan, which was then independent from Burma, and which was a state bordering on 
Bengal where coined money had been in use for some centuries, it seems that the art of 
coining was learnt from across that border. When Arakan was invaded by the Burmese in 
1404 AD, King Naramceikla, (also known as Min Saw Mun) took refuge in Bengal. It was 26 
years before he finally repossessed Arakan with the help of the Sultan of Bengal, and accord. 
ing to Harvey [4] it is from about this time (1430 AD) that coins appeared in Arakan. These 
coins were copied in the style of Bengal tankas, bearing the Kalima in Persian script on one 
side, and an assumed Muslim title on the other. It is probable that these early coins were 
minted in Bengal, and that some of them were used to pay the tribute due from Narameikla to 
the Bengal Sultan. 

King Narameikla is noted for the founding of the capital, called Mrauk-U in Arakanese, 
and Mrohaung in Burmese, in 1433 AD. The site was chosen by his astrologers as being a 
lucky place, and although they warned him that if he moved the capital there from Launggyet 
where it had been for two centuries, he would die within a year, he insisted, saying the move 
would benefit his people, and his own death would matter little. He died in 1434. 

Mrauk-U was a populous seaport, built on hillocks amid the rice plain, and intersected by 
canals which served as streets. It remained the capital for the next four centuries. 

Although the coins of this period are not dated, a fact which may help to attribute one of 
them is that King Basawpyu (1459-82) is known in Arakanese history as ‘Kalimah Shah’, a 
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title which reflected his prestige among the Muslim population in what was predominantly a 

* Buddhist land, and which may have come from the use of the Kalima on the coins. Further 
evidence for dating the coins with Persian inscriptions is only conjectural, the Muslim titles 
apparently having been copied from the Bengal Sultans of some two hundred years earlier. 
Several coins are known bearing the Arakanese inscription ‘Min Bin Thinkhaya’ on obverse, 
and a Persian inscription on the reverse (our ref. 7.5). These can be ascribed to the king Min 
Bin, who acceded to the throne in 1531 AD (893 BE) and reigned for 22 years. Phayre 
suggested that these coins were struck and issued in Chittagong, shown in the Persian inscrip- 
tion on the coins as ‘Chatiganu’, which had a large Muslim population. One of the coins, 
Phayre’s Plate I no. 25, possibly shows a date 792, or 762, in the Persian legend, which if it 
were in the Burmese Era would be 1430 or 1400 AD, and if in the Hegira Era (AH) would be 
1390 or 1361 AD, none of which are cor it with Arakanese history, 

The British Museum has two silver coins in their Arakan trays, our fig. nos. 7.6 and 7.7 
which in size and other features have some similarity with Min Bin’s Chittagong issue, and we 
therefore list them here, The characters on the obverse are in Arakanese and those on the 
reverse are in the Bengali alphabet, but although some of them can be read with a fair degree 
of certainty, no meaning has so far been attached to them. They resemble later coins from 
Cooch Bihar in Assam, and we suggest that they may have been struck by Min Bin in the 
Tippera/Assam region, north of Arakan. Phayre [6] states that Min Bin repulsed an attack by 
the Rajah of Tippera, and possibly Min Bin had control of this area for a time. 

Min Bin died in 1553, and two silver rupees struck by the Sultanate of Bengal a few years 
afterwards are stated by some authors to have the mint name ARAKAN. The first is a coin 
of 962 AH (26th November 1554 to 15th November 1555) of Muhammad Shab, listed as 
No. 8908 in the Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Muscum, Calcutta. It weighs 178.5 grains 
(11.5 gm) the standard weight for the rupee, and has a dia. of 1.26 in. We have not seen an 
illustration to verify the reading, but the ARAKAN reading is disputed by Blochmann [61], 
who had no doubt it was SUNARGAON, even though he knew that Marsden had read the 
mint town of a 962 AH rupee as ARKAT, We thus have three possible alternative readings 
for the mint town. 

The other coin of this type is dated 965 AH (24th October 1557 to 15th October 1558) 
with the name of Bahadur Shah. Mitchiner [42] coin No. 2566, gives the mint town as 
ARAKAN, and we show his coin as our 7.9. Unfortunately the legend is not sufficiently clear 
or complete to have much confidence in this interpretation. 

Numismatically therefore we have very little evidence for an occupation of Arakan by the 
Bengal Sultans, and there is little more when we examine the Arakanese history as given by 
Phayre [6], and Bengali history, presented for instance by Blochmann [61] or Majumdar |36]. 
Phayre’s list of kings shows no break after Min Bin and there is no mention of Arakan or any 
part of it falling to Bengal. 

The events in Bengal during the period under discussion seem to have been as follows. At 
the time of Min Bin’s death in 1553, Arakan was a strong power in the Bay of Bengal and 
held Chittagong. About this time Muhammad Khan declared independence for Bengal, from 
the Moghul Emperor Adil Shah, and proclaimed himself Sultan, under the title Shams-ud-din 
Muhammad Shah Ghazi. He led an expedition against Arakan in the east, and in the west 
marched on Kalpi, taking possession of Jaunpur. He advanced towards Agra but was killed at 
Chhapargat by Humayun in December 1555. His son Ghiyas-ud-din Bahadur Shah was 
defeated when he returned towards Jaunpur and appears to have spent the rest of his time as 
Sultan (1556-60) in his own country. In 1576 the independent Sultanate of Bengal was con- 
quered by Akbar’s army and brought into the Moghul Empire. 

We are therefore doubtful about attributing these two coins to Arakan although it is one 
possibility. Muhammad Shah may have made a brief foray against Arakan but almost 
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certainly did not take Mrauk-U. He and Bahadur Shah would mostly have been far too busy 
staving olf the Moghul Empire, to be in a position to extend their territory. 

It is of interest that the Arakanese call themselves Rakhaing, 9 3e in Burmese, a word 
used also by the Bengalis, and written in the Persian script as 4i\), We might therefore 
have expected to see this inscription if the mint name was Arakan; but before the controversy 
over these coins can be resolved we need more numismatic and historical evidence. 

From the year 963 BE (1601 AD) coins appeared with a BE date and an inscription in 
Arakanese on one side, and Persian/Nagari on the other, and we can therefore start to ascribe 
them with some certainty. The coin bearing the date 963 carries the Arakanese inscription; 
‘Lord of the white elephant, Naradibbati, Sawleim Shah’, From the Arakan chronicles we 
know that the king in whose reign this coin was issued was Min Raza Gyi, 1593-1612 AD, 
who also had the Pali title Naradibbati, meaning Ruler of Men. The Muslim title, which could 
perhaps now be translated as Salim Shah, was probably given to express sovereignty over the 
natives of Chittagong, as that town had been captured by the Arakanese in 1459 AD and 
remained in their hands until 1666. 

Raza Gyi’s rule brought Arakan to the peak of its power, and for a short while he held a 
one thousand mile stretch of coastline from Dacca to Moulmein. Arakanese power during this 
period was achieved with considerable help from Portuguese mercenaries who were allowed 
to settle in Dianga, a seaport across the river mouth from Chittagong. The Portuguese 
became too powerful however, and Dianga developed into a centre of piracy and slave 
raiding. This was such an embarrassment to Raza Gyi that he attacked Dianga and 
massacred 600 of the inhabitants. One of those who escaped was Sebastian Gonzales Tibao, 
who took over Sandwip, an island 10 miles off the coast to the north-west of Chittagong, and 
from 1609-17 used the title ‘King of Sandwip’. 

A gold coin is attributed to Tibao by Dr Mitchiner [42], our ref, 7.19, but we consider this 
attribution to be provisional, and further evidence is needed to substantiate it. 

After Min Raza Gyi's coin of 963 BE follows a series of coins each of which bears the 
accession date of the king, and a list of the kings of the Mrauk-U dynasty of Arakan, with 
their accession dates, based on that given in Phayre, but checked as far as possible from 
independent sources, is given at the end of this chapter: 


White Elephants 


Why, we might ask, did Raza Gyi's coin not bear the date of his accession, 955 BE? The 
history books tell us that Raza Gyi (with no disrespect we omit Min, which means King), 
joined forces with the Prince of Toungoo and inflicted a great defeat on the Burmese King 
Nandabayin in 1599 AD, 961 BE, taking his capital Pegu, and bearing off many trophies. 
One of the most prized of the trophies which Raza Gyi took back to Mrauk-U was a white 
elephant, which the Burmese in their turn had plundered from the Thai capital Ayudhya in 
1564 AD. White elephants are comparatively rare, and they are revered by the Buddhists, 
who believe that the Buddha had been a white elephant in his last incarnation before being 
born as a man, Possession of one was a symbol of universal sovereignty. Determining white 
elephants is quite a science, and considerable literature is to be found on the subject. 
Interested readers are referred to Shway Yoe |51|, and to a modern book ‘Burmese Timber 
Elephants’ [102], but as a guide we can say here that the two main tests applied are that the 
elephant shall have five toe nails on its hind feet instead of four, and that if you pour water on 
a ‘white’ elephant he turns red, while a black elephant becomes even blacker. 

Returning to Raza Gyi, we suggest that having arrived back at Mrauk-U with his white ele: 
phant, he wanted to proclaim his acquisition to his people, and thus had the coin struck with 
an inscription ‘Lord of the White Elephant’. 
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Minkhamaung, Raza Gyi’s son, succeeded him in 974 BE, 1612 AD, and issued coins 
using the title Waradhamma Raja, Ushaung Shah, and also proclaiming himself as ‘Lord of 
the White Elephant’. The Arakanese ‘Ushaung Shah’ is probably Hussein Shah, a Muslim 
title assumed for the benefit of the Mohammedans of Chittagong. Minkhamaung’s coins also 
have inscriptions on the reverse in Persian and Nagari. 

King Thirithudhamma who succeeded his father Minkhamaung in 1622, proclaimed lord- 
ship of both white and red elephants on his coins, and we can assume perhaps that he had 
acquired another special elephant which enhanced his position as sovereign. 

Written evidence of the existence of the white elephant is found in several accounts of the 
time. In particular Ralph Fitch [26] claims to have seen a white elephant in 1586 when he was 
at Pegu, It was shown to him as ‘Siamese loot’, and he was somewhat surprised at having to 
pay half a ducat to get in Lo see it. Manrique [38] a Portuguese Friar, who travelled to Arakan 
in 1630, saw the white elephant at Mrauk-U, probably the same one which Fitch had seen in 
Pegu, Both Fitch and Manrique describe the luxury in which the elephant was kept, in a gilded 
stall lined with silks and cushions, and with a retinue of servants to prepare and serve food in 
vessels of silver and gold, to attend to its daily bath, and other needs, Much later, in Mindon’s 
time (1853-78) we read [30] that the Royal Elephant was even breast fed by a succession of 
human mothers lined up specially for the purpose, and that the mothers actually queued up 
for the honour. 

Manrique also gives us an insight into the purchasing power of the coins in the time of 
Thirithudhamma: ‘For a rupee or half a piece of eight, say two shillings, it was possible to buy 
thirty good fowls, and eggs were selling at about a penny a dozen’, This also tells us that food 
was plentiful in Arakan, for there was much fertile land around the capital, and there were 
plenty of Mohammedan slaves captured from Bengal by the Portuguese mercenaries, so that 
labour was no problem either, 

Returning to the king, Thirithudhamma, although his coins bear the date of his accession, 
984 BE (1622 AD), he was not crowned until 12 years later, He had kept postponing his 
coronation because he was troubled by a prophecy which said he would die within a year of 
the ceremony, Maurice Collis [17] drawing on Manrique’s experience tells how the king, 
following the instructions of a bogus Mohammedan doctor who claimed to be the possessor 
of occult secrets, murdered 6,000 of his own people to prepare an elixir from their hearts. 
After drinking the elixir he had enough courage to proceed with his coronation, following 
which we are told that he returned to the state apartments, and with his queen threw down 
specially minted coins to the people assembled in the courtyard below. If these coins were 
specially minted for the coronation (actually 23rd January 1635), we might expect them to 
show the date 996 BE, and as we go to press we have received details (see 7.18a) of such a coin. 
The British Museum has two coins of Thirithudhamma, our ref. nos. 7.16 and 7.17 and 
although their Arakanese inscriptions are the same, the Persian/Nagari inscriptions appear to 
differ. One coin is larger than the other, 31.5 mm compared to 29 mm dia. We also include a 
third B.M. coin here (7.18) but the attribution is uncertain. 

The elixir apparently had some effect, for Thirithudhamma lived four years after the 
coronation, although he might have lived longer if the queen, Nat Shin Mé, and the Chief 
Minister Kuthala, had not conspired to manipulate the Yattara, the state system of magic, to 
kill him. Queen Nat Shin Mé then married her lover Kuthala, and made him king, with the 
title Narabadigyi. Two different coins with this title and the accession date 1000 BE exist, one 
bears the title “Lord of the White Elephant’, and the other adds “Lord of the Red Elephant’, 
our ref. nos. 7.20 and 7.21. We have no evidence as to why there were two coins, 


Coins with Arakanese on both sides 
Narabadigyi’s coins are the first to omit the Persian/Nagari and to have the Arakanese 
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inscriptions on both sides. Phayre claims that it is from 1000 BE, 1638 AD, that Chittagong 
was returned to the Moghul Viceroy Islam Khan, and thus gives a reason for the omission of 
the Persian/Nagari, but historical evidence, e.g. Hall [3] is clear that Chittagong was not 
taken back until 1666 AD by Shayista Khan, Viceroy of Bengal, following the murder by the 
Arakanese of the Moghul Emperor Aurangzeb’s brother Shuja, and his family. 

Thado, Narabadigyi’s nephew, succeeded him in 1007 BE, 1645 AD, and although 
evidence from the Arakan Chronicles confirms this date, we have found several coins which 
scem to read quite clearly 1005 BE, A possible explanation for the earlier date follows from a 
statement by Hall [3], ‘In 1643 the King’s health broke down and he lost control of affairs’. 
Thado's coins give him the title ‘Lord of the Red Elephant, Lord of the White Elephant’, 
strangely reversing the precedence given to the white elephant by previous kings. Thado’s son, 
Sanda Thudhamma, 1014 BE, used the title ‘Lord of the Golden Palace’ on his coins and 
omitted the Elephant titles, so we can perhaps assume that the royal elephants had died 
during his father's reign, Elephants are long lived beasts, and it is quite possible that the young, 
white one taken from Ayudhya in 1564 could have lived into the 1640's. No subsequent 
Arakanese rulers used elephant titles on their coins until Bodawpaya, the Burmese king who 
annexed Arakan in 1784, as we shall sce later. 

The loss of Chittagong in 1666 was a great blow to the pride of the Arakanese, Two 
thousand of them were sold as slaves, and many more were killed when they tried to escape, 
and the country entered a long period of unrest. Following the death of Sanda Thudhamma in 
1684, there are 11 kings recorded in the 26 years to 1710 AD. Coins are known for only two 
of them; Waradhamma Raja, 1047 BE, 1685 AD, a son of Sanda Thudhamma, and 
Kalamandat, 1059 BE, 1697 AD, a usurper, (our ref. nos. 7.24 and 7.25). In the 132 years 
from Sanda Thudhamma’s time to the end of the Mrauk-U dynasty in 1146 BE the title ‘Lord 
of the Golden Palace’ was used by all the kings with the exception of one Sanda Thaditha or 
Damarit Raja, | 140 BE, who used ‘Lord of the Golden Country’ (our ref. no. 7.36), 

In 1072 BE an Arakanese chieftain Maha Danda Bo overcame the rebels who had been 
keeping the country in turmoil, and became King Sandawizaya, He reigned for 21 years, but 
when he was murdered in 1093 BE the country again relapsed into chaos. Eleven years and 
five kings later, Nara Apaya took the throne, and retained it for 19 years, but his reign was 
followed by another 16 unsettled years during which there were 6 kings, until Sanda 
Thaditha, a chieftain from Ramree island took the throne in 1139 BE, Sanda Thaditha, who 
held the throne for five years is noted by the issue of two different coins. The first bearing his 
accession date 1139 carries the name Sanda Thaditha Raja and the title ‘Lord of the Golden 
Palace’, but in the following year he issued coins with a new name, Damarit, and the title 
‘Lord of the Golden Country’, and the new date 1140 BE. 

Damarit was succeeded in 1144 BE by another chieftain who became King Thamada, and 
his coins revert to the title ‘Lord of the Golden Palace’. His short reign of two years was 
marked by considerable unrest, during which some of his chieftains, who could stand the 
troubled times no longer, approached the Burmese king to intervene. As a result, King 
Bodawpaya sent in his armies and Arakan came under the Court of Ava. The Burmese 
victory was sealed to the humiliation of the Arakanese, by the removal to the Burmese capital 
(Amarapura) of the sacred image of the Buddha, the Mahamuni, a bronze statue over ten fect 
high, which had been cast in the reign of an early king, Sanda Thuriya (146-198 AD). It was 
this image which, now lavishly gilded and situated in the Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay, gave 
Maurice Collis the title for his book about life in Arakan, ‘Land of the Great Image’ | 17]. 

The Burmese conquest is commemorated in coins issued by Bodawpaya’s Governor in 
Arakan bearing the date 1146 BE, 1784 AD, and the inscription ‘Amarapura, Kingdom of 
the Lord of Many White Elephants’, a title no doubt chosen to show his supreme sovereignty 
and to impress the demoralised Arakanese. In addition to the usual style of silver coin with 
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the inscription running right to the edge, there are three designs with borders, one having dots 
and lines, another with oblique lines, and a third with the inscription within two circles. There 
is also an issue in gold, with a border of oblique lines, Specimens of the common style of the 
silver Amarapura coin are far more numerous than any of the earlier issues, and although we 
have no clear evidence, it is possible that they were used throughout Bodawpaya’s Burma, 
where, at that time, there was probably no other coinage. In Arakan however, not only did 
they have the silver coinage, but they used cowries as small change, as evidenced by a quota- 
tion from a record of 1784 AD [60]: ‘In Arakan the small money is cowries, and bigger 
money of minted rupees’, The exchange rate for cowries was 2,660 to the rupee [33]. 


Coins of Arakan 


Arakanese coins prior to 1000 BE (1638 AD) are usually very difficult to read. The inscrip- 
tions are sometimes partially off the flan, and the script in languages other than Burmese is 
written in crude or possibly grammatically incorrect letters. In fact it is very likely that some 
of the dies were cut by people totally unfamiliar with one or more of the languages on the 
coin, The transliterations below are the best that we, and others we have consulted, can make 
of the symbals, and in many cases they do not appear to form a word having any recognised 
meaning. This is particularly the case with the letters in the Nagari or Bengali alphabets, To 
conform with Phayre we will refer to the inscriptions in Persian/Arabic characters as Persian, 
although Arabic would be equally acceptable for these coins. 

For the inscriptions in Arakanese, where there can be several forms for each letter as 
described in Chapter 1, we give the equivalent Burmese to facilitate translation. In the 
transliterations, long vowel sounds are denoted by a bar, such as a, 

All the coins are silver unless otherwise stated. Tests of the silver quality, made by R. W. 
Thiele et al.|77| for three coins dated 1014, 1072 and 1144 BE, from the collection of the 
Archacological Survey of Burma, gave figures of 89%, 90% and 97% silver respectively, to 
an accuracy of + 3%, 

In addition to our own reference numbers for the coins, we quote, where applicable, the 
numbers used by Phayre [70]. 


Coins with Persian Inscriptions on Both Sides 


These coins were probably struck from about the mid-fifteenth century to possibly as late as 
1600 AD, but dating is uncertain. The script is archaic, rather like Kufic. 


Ref. Phayre no. 


TL 8 Ali Shah, a title used by Thatasa. 1525 AD 
Obv.: yiUly {a ilah ill 
(Kalima) sees dy t Allah Mohammed 


dv) rasul Allah 
dy] dis Khallad Allah 
dio | al Mulkahu 
There is no God but Allah, Mohammed the Messenger of Allah. 
May Allah perpetuate his Kingdom 


Rev.: . wie AI al rahman abu 
Prale bBo 1 Al-muzaffar Ali Sh(ah) 
46 u lb Sultan Khallad 
~~ do dui Allah (? Mulkahu) 


Sultan Ali Shah, Father of the victorious (and merciful) 
May Allah perpetuate his Kingdom 
Dia.: 29mm Wt: 10.17 gm (BM) 
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Ref, Phayre no. 
12 29 2 Wias Shah (ascribed by Phayre to Ilias Shah, 1523 AD, but this reading is 
uncertain) 
Obv.: — Kalima, as 7.1 
Revs = 
val! #1 abi al nasr (?) 
Dia: 32mm = Wt.: 9.62 gm (BM) 
13 30 Sikandar, a title used by Minpalaung (1571-93 AD) 
Obv.: wos rahman 
pete Sikandar 


Rev:  Kalima 
Dia: 29.5mm_ WL: 9.24 gm (BM) 
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Ref. Phayre no. - 
TA 


14 3 Coin attributed by Phayre to the Arakanese Kings. Persian writing unread, 
and quite unlike any other coins from Arakan, Possibly not struck in 
Arakan, but imported from elsewhere. 

ia: 23mm (max) Wt: 5.62 gm (BM) 


Coins of Min Bin (1531-53 AD) 


7.58 


1S 24-27 Coins with Arakanesc obverse and Persian reverse. Probably struck in 
Chittagong. Two coins are illustrated, 7.5a and 7.5b, from five slightly 
different specimens seen. 


Obv.: @& a(€) Min B(in) 

wt » Thin Kha 

on ya 
Rev.: vlblw Sultan 

VL Jatkane (Read by Phayre as 
Chatiganu) 
Jsleo Mubariz 
re Shah 


Sultan of Chittagong, conqueror, Shah. 
Dia; 18mm Wes; 2.40, 2.41, 2.45, 2.47 gm (BM), 2.45 gm (Man) 


Two coins with Arakanese obverse and Bengali reverse which may have 
been issued by Min Bin in the Tippera or Cooch-Bihar regions north of 
Arakan, 
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Ref, Phayre no. 


16002=«C Obv.: of Min 
ag 3 (2) Pya thi 
~ gha 
Rev.: TSH Nirch (?)r 
WTR Ma ha (great) 
(| Dia; 18mm Wt: 2.54 gm(BM) 
| 
! 17 - Obv.; 9 oO wa pa 
o cm pa kau 
i E wo -ng Min 
1 Rev.: A 1 7S Piro ja 
HTe Maha 


Dia: [8mm Wt: 2.52 gm (BM) 


Silver rupees of Bengal Sultans struck at ‘Arakan' Mint (attribution doubful) 


18 - Muhammad Shah, dated 962 AH (1554-55 AD). In Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 
Dia; 318mm Wt: 115 gm 


19 - Bahadur Shah, dated 965 AH (1557-58 AD). Mitchiner [42] 2566. 


HS 


Obv.: — Kalima 

Rev,: Persian inscription which includes mint name possibly reading 
“Arakan’ and dated 965 AH, 

Dia: 29mm = We: 11.6 gm 


Trilingual Coins 
Naradibbati, 955-74 BE. Min Raza Gyi in list of Kings. 


710 1 Obv.: GQ 8 f% wae 963 Hsin byu thakhin 
aP é g 3B Naradibbati 
620? 85 agp Sawleim Shah 
1601 AD Lord of the White Elephant, Naradibbati, Salim Shah. 
Revit og | bbw ye Shah Sultan 
JIAATET pravala js 
“EP BIAS ka-—— 


Dia.: 27mm = Wts.: 9.67, 10.04 gm (BM), 10.34 gm (Ash) 
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Phayre no. 
MAL 2 Obv.: — Arakanese as 7.10, but as individual characters are larger, only 
part of inscription appears, 
Rev,; Persian as 7.10, but larger characters. Nagari unread apart from 
Ae La 


Dias 25mm Wt; 10,30 gm (BM) 


112 - Coin similar to 7.11 
Dia: 24mm = We: 10.10 gm(BM) 


us = Ob. = --- — 
7s - radi 
0 6 ma ti taw 
“mM —--ka 
Rev: uu dda ? Persian 
Wt 2 —— —lya hita (or na) 
Maha 


Dia.: 24mm = Wt.: 10.00 gm (BM) 
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Ref. Phayre no. 
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Waradhamma Raja (Hussein Shah) 974-84 BE. Minkhamaung in list of Kings. 


74 3 Obv.: 
cas m8 fy a 26 
onag: ep 
2 RPE gp 


Inscription within border of dots 


974 Hsinbyu thakhin 
Waradhamma Raja 


Ushaung Shah 


1612 AD Lord of the White Elephant. Waradhamma Raja, Hussein Shah 


Rev.: 


lo 
(opble 05 Gass 
a 


Wt.: 9.52 gm (BM) 


Dia: 30mm 


nasr malik 
Hussein Shah Sultan 
va la ga (?) ch sa 

zs Pree 


Revs: Persian as 7.14 
c 


TholJdT 


Inscription within border of dots as 7.14 


va na jach sa va 


~va 


Dia: 30mm Wts.: 9.98, 10,04 gm (BM), 10.06 gm (ANS) 


‘Thirithudhamma, 984-1000 BE 
C95 WE fy 2028 
we F a8 

° 
385 Hoo PP 
1622 AD Lord of the White Elephant, Lord of the Red Elephant, 
Thirithudhamma Raja 


7.16 5 Obv.: 


984 Hsin byu thakhin 
Hsin ni thakhin 
Thirithudhamma Raja 
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Ref. Phayre no. 


217 6 


718A 


Rev; 9 rey pU tata dharur 
(29 os 9) or (babir hazur) 
Tg TA na va (?) na ja 


Eo rr 
Dia: 29mm Wt: 10.15 gm (BM) 


Obv.: as 7.16 
Rev.: Persian as 7.16 


¢ va va na va na jach sa 
va--~--- 


“Wa wee 


Dia.: 31.5mm Wt: 9.95 gm (BM) 


7.188 

Obv.: Inscription within border of dots 

co- 98~ 

m0 fy 20 hsin byu tha ~~~ 

mE § 0 vf 0 hsin ni thakhin m 

& & B 2 —intya kyi(U 

GaxpE gx shaung shah?) 
Rev.: Ula sor! Ahmed malik 

Ere Sultan 


TAUTTS A va la ka na ja ch sa 
KY aaa se ead 
ch na sa sha 
Dia.: 31 mm = Wt: 10.23 gm (BM) 
Thirithudhamma’s Coronation Coin, 996 BE 


Very recently discovered. Details by courtesy of Dr R. Domrow. 
Obv. and Rev.: 


ecg wo 996 Hs 
£3 wf wf —in ni thakhin hsin 
yr a om byu thakhin Maha 
Bi Re” Thirithudhamma 
ye Raja 


1634/5 AD Lord of the Red Elephant, Lord of the White Elephant, 
Great Thirithudhamma, King. 
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. Ref. Phayre no. 
Coins of Pirate Raiders 


| 119 - GOLD. Sebastian Gonzales Tibao, ‘King of Sandwip’ 1609-17 
Obv.; Inscription in what appears to be Persian, but unread. 
Rev: Inscription in crude Bengali-Arakanese which includes the words 


‘Ganga Vala Tidao’. 
| Dia: 27mm_ Wt.: 10.8 gm (P) 
| Mitchiner [42] 2565 
| 


Coins with Arakanese on both sides (note that the newly discovered 7.18a should come in this group) 


| 12000°7 Narabadigyi 1000-07 BE 

| Obv. and Rev.: 

| doo we fy 2008 1000 Hsin byu thakhin 
pp 3G Narabadigyi 


1638 AD Lord of the White Elephant, Narabadigyi 
Dia.: 30mm Wts.: 10.09, 10.28 gm (BM), 10.09 gm (Fitz), 10.26 gm (SS), 
10,29 ym (Par), 10.19, 10.04 gm (Dub). 


7.20 7.24 
7.21 - Narabadigyi 1000-07 BE 
Obv. and Rev.: 
sooo wl fy 09 2 1000 Hsin byu thakhin 
wf 3 29 0f Hsin ni thakhin 
P pe BF Narabadigyi 


1638 AD Lord of the White Elephant, Lord of the Red Elephant, Narabadigyi 
Dia: 28mm Wts.: 10.12, 10.3 gm (P), 10.14 gm (BM) 
(See ONS Newsletter No. 59, April 1979.) 
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Ref. 
7.22 


Phayre no. 


8 


7.22 (1007) 


9 


Thado 1007-14 BE 
Coins are dated 1007 BE but some specimens read 1005 


7.22 (1005) 


Oby. and Rev.; Inscription within border of dots 
7,220 (7,22b) 


2009 (or 2009) 1007 (or 1005) 
wf $ w af Hsin ni thakhin 
0€ fy 20 0 Hsin byu thakhin 
2» oS wf op Thado Min Taya 


1645 AD (or 1643), Lord of the Red Elephant, Lord of the White 

Elephant, Thado King of Righteousness 

Dia: 28-33 mm Wis, 7.22a: 10.20, 10.08, 10.15 gm (BM), 10.26 gm (Ber), 
9.5, 10.1, 10.1 gm (P), 9.37 gm (ANS), 7.66 gm (Ash), 

9.90, 10.24 gm (Fitz), 10.26 gm (SS), 10.33 (Par), 9,86, 10,32 gm (Dub), 


7.22b 9.87 gm (ANS) 


7.22¢ = 1007 

One coin is known with a dotted border on one side, but without the 
border on the other. 

Dia.: 28mm Wt: 8.67 gm (Fitz) 


Sanda Thudhamma 1014—46 BE 


7.238 7.236 
Obv. and Rev: 

7.23a 

2095 6g #f wt 1014 Shwe Nan Thakhin 
OY ROEM Sanda Thudhamma Raja 


{note the alternative @ @ instead of °g) 
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Ref, 


7.25 


Phayre no. 


The Coins and Banknotes of Burma 


1652 AD Lord of the Golden Palace. Sanda Thudhamma Raja 

Dia: 29mm = Wts.: 9.79, 10.04, 10.43, 10.46 gm (BM), 8.15, 9.96 gm (ANS), 
9.98 gm (Ash), 9.73, 10.13 gm (SS), 10.0, 10.19, 10,22, 10.23, 10.27, 10,32, 
10.0, 10.1, 10.15, 10.2, 10.12 gm (P), 9.99 gm (Th), 8.96 gm (Par), 9.02, 8.92, 
10.28, 9.65, 8.84 gm (Dub) 


7,23b 
Obv.: — Script arrangement as 7.23a 
Rev.: Script rearranged on bottom two lines 
reading Og R instead of °8 2 © 
bee ta be a 
Dia.: 28mm = Wt.: 10.82 gm (Fitz) 
7.23¢ 
Obv.: — Script arrangement as 7.23 
Rev,; Inscription as obverse, but has a line across, dividing it into two 
halves 


Dia: 26mm Wt: 8.95 gm (BM) 


Waradhamma Raja 1047-54 BE 


Obv, and Rev: 
do5q fg af a90€ 1047 Shwe Nan Thakhin 
219g Pw Waradhamma Raja 


1685 AD Lord of the Golden Palace, Waradhamma Raja 
Dia: 29mm _ Wts.: 10,05 gm (BM). 9.15 gm (ANS), 9.71, 9.99 gm (Dub) 


7.24 7.254 7.286 
Kalamandat 1059-60 BE 

Oby. and Rev.: 

90g 6g ef 20 0f 1059 Shwe Nan Thakhin 
om ~ of oF Kalamandat 

e& o p: Min Taya 


1697 AD Lord of the Golden Palace, Kalamandat, King of Righteousness 
Dia.: 26-30 mm_ Wts.: 9.84 gm (ANS, 7.25a), 10.04 gm (SS, 7.25b) 


Two specimens arc illustrated to show name and date clearly of this 
previously unpublished coin. 
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Ref. 


7.26 


7.27 


7.28 


Phayre no. 


12 


13 


7.26 (1072) 7.26b (L075) 


Sanda Wizaya (Maha Danda Bo) 1072-93 BE. Coins are dated 1072, 
but some specimens read 1075, 


Oby. and Rev.: 

7.260 (7.26b) 

904) (or 9099) 1072 (or 1075) 

69 9f a af Shwe Nan Thakhin 
og 8 aanp Sanda Wizaya Raja 


1710 AD (or 1713) Lord of the Golden Palace, Sanda Wizaya Raja 

Dia: 29mm Wts.; 9.84, 9.97, 10.00, 10.05, 10.11, 10,11, 10.18 gm (BM), 
8.84, 9.97 gm (Ber). 10.05, 10.2, 9.97 gm (P), 10.34 gm (SS), 

10.18 gm (ANS). 10,03 gm (Th), 9.71 gm (Par), 9.99, 10.14 gm (Dub) 


Sanda Thuriya 1093-96 BE 


Obv, and Rev.: 
secre sg gf xf 1093 Shwe Nan Thakhin 
03 2 fw rv Sanda Thuriya Raja 


Dia: 28mm Wis,; 9.64, 10.04, 10.20 gm (BM), 10.27 gm (Ber), 9.5 gm (P). 
9.64, 10.21 gm (SS). 10.17 gm (ANS), 9.82 gm (Dub) 


Narapawara 1097-98 BE 


Obv. and Rev.: 
20eq 6g gf wf 1097 Shwe Nan Thakhin 
29000 PH Narapawara Raja 


1735 AD Lord of the Golden Palace, Narapawara Raja 
Dia: 30mm Wts.: 10.19, 10.97 gm (BM), 9.4, 10.1 gm (P), 10.24 gm (Par) 


| a 
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7.29 


Phayre no. 
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Sandawizala 1098-99. This king is dated by Phayre as 1099, but the coin 
clearly shows 1098, and this date is confirmed from Arakanese chronicles, 
Oby. and Rev.; 

2000 6g 3f wok 1098 Shwe Nan Thakhin 


03 Bax om Sandawizala Raja 
1736 AD Lord of the Golden Palace, Sandawizala Raja 


Dia: 29mm Wt: 9.95 gm(P) 
(See ONS Newsletter No. 59, April 1979.) 


7.30 
Madarit Raja 1099-1104 BE 

Obv. and Rev.: 

Doce GQ gh s08 1099 Shwe Nan Thakhin 
PELLy 7? Madarit Raja 


1737 AD Lord of the Golden Palace, Madarit Raja 
Dia.: 28mm = Wts.: 9.97, 9.32 gm (BM), 9.50 gm (ANS) 


Nara Apaya 1104-23 BE 


Oby. and Rev.: 
220g 69 gf 208 1104 Shwe Nan Thakhin 
e]Pow pw Nara Apaya Raja 


1742 AD Lord of the Golden Palace, Nara Apaya Raja 

Dia: 27mm = Wts.: 9.71, 10.05, 10.10 gm (BM), 10.58 gm (Ber), 

9.94 gm (Ash), 10.1 gm (P), 9.53, 10.17 gm (SS), 9.77 gm (ANS), 

9.61, 10.16 gm (Dub) 

The recent discovery of a coin dated 1107, with the king’s name as Apaya 
Raja is quoted by Ko U [33], and although this is a possible variant of the 
king’s name, we have no means of verifying the coin, 
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Ref. 
1.32 


1.33 


Phayre no. 
7 


18 


20 


Sanda Parama 1123-26 BE 


Oby. and Rev.: 
23j2 6g 9) ao0k 1123 Shwe Nan Thakhin 
og oqu pw Sanda Parama Raja 


1761 AD Lord of the Golden Palace, Sanda Parama Raja 
Dia: 28mm _ Wts.: 9.89, 9.96 gm (BM), 10.0, 10.0 gm (P), 8.92 gm (ANS), 
9.99 gm (SS), 9.40, 10.08 gm (Dub) 


Apaya Maha Raja 1126-35 BE 


Obv. and Rev.: 
22jG 6g 4f aovk 1126 Shwe Nan Thakhin | 
Hnweoun p@ Apaya Maha Raja 


1764 AD Lord of the Golden Palace, Apaya Maha Raja 

Dia: 26mm = Wts.: 6.17, 8.44, 9.03, 9.93, 10.00, 10.04, 10.12, 

10.12 gm (BM), 15.17 gm (Ber), 7.27, 9.17 gm (Ash), 10,1 gm (P), 9.91, 
10.36 gm (SS), 9.82 gm (ANS), 7.87, 9.68 gm (Dub) 


Sanda Thumana 1135-39 BE 


Obv. and Rev.: 
2229 6g 9 a9 af 1135 Shwe Nan Thakhin | 
© Sanda Thi Raj 

3 2 oF bid od ne jumana ja | 


1773 AD Lord of the Golden Palace, Sanda Thumana Raja 
Dia: 27mm = Wis.: 9.97, 10.16 gm (BM), 8.9 gm (P), 10,15 gm (SS), | 
9.73 gm (ANS) 


Sanda Thaditha 1139-44 BE 


Obv. and Rev.: 
232@ 6g Ff woe 1139 Shwe Nan Thakhin | 
og vSan oD Sanda Thaditha Raja 


1777 AD Lord of the Golden Palace, Sanda Thaditha Raja 
Dia.: 28mm _ Wts.: 9.84 gm (BM), 10.13 gm (Dub) 
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Damarit (Sanda Thadithu) 1140 BE 


Obv, and Rev.: 
23g0 GQ bs wok 1140 Shwe Pyi Thakhin 
og oF pw Damarit Raja 


1778 AD Lord of the Golden Country, Damarit Raja 
Dia: 30mm = Wis.: 9.87, 10.07, 10.19 gm (BM), 10.3 gm (P), 
10.15 gm (ANS) 


Thamada 1144-46 BE 


Obv. and Rev.: 
2295 6g $f wok 1144 Shwe Nan Thakhin 
wm nem pm Maha Thamada Raja 


1782 AD, Lord of the Golden Palace, Maha Thamada Raja 
Dia: 29mm  Wts.: 9.60, 9.80 gm (BM). 10.02 gm (ANS), 7.92 gm (SS), 
8.25 gm (Th), 7.73 gm (Cop) 


Amarapura Lord 1146 BE 


Obv. and Rev.: 

29g6 9 1146 Khu 
PEARY Amarapura 
wt 7 4p: Hsin byu mya 
gf Re Shin naing ngan 


1146 Era (= 1784 AD) Amarapura, Kingdom of the Lord of Many White Elephants 
Dia: 29mm Wts.: 10.35, 10.28, 10.74, 10.56, 10.36, 10.11, 10.32, 

10.28, 10.51, 10.06, 10.44, 10.45, 10.58, 10.65 gm (BM), 9.35, 10.10, 

10.50, 10.54, 10.55 gm (Ber), 10,47, 10.53 gm (SS), 10.56 gm (Fitz), 

10.80 gm (Ash), 9.03 gm (Man), 10.6, 10.65. 10.51 gm (P), 10.71 gm (Par) 
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Ref. Phayre no. 


Varieties of 7.38 exist with a dot placed close the character e As the dot appears on the obverse and 


reverse of several coins, we assume it was put there intentionally, though we know no reason for it. 
Known varieties are: 


7.386 q 


Foe 


10.45 gm (Ber), 10.48 gm (BM), 10.37 gm (BM), 
9.9 gm (P) 


7.38 Obv.: 5 Reva: & 


738d Variety with an *X’ in the centre of the flan on both obverse 
and reverse, The metal appears to be base silver. Wt.: 8.58 gm 
(BM) 


7.38e Variety with standard inscription as 7.38 but appears to be 
machine struck as distinct from all other specimens which 
appear cast. Wt.: 10.63 gm (BM) 
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Ref. Phayre no. 


1.39 = Amarapura Lord 1146 BE 
Obv. and Rev.: 
Inscription as 7.38 within a border of oblique lines 
Dia.: 33mm = Wts.: 9.98, 8.97 gm (BM), 9.48 gm (Man), 9.34 gm (Ash), 
9,75, 9.85, 10.71 gm (Ber). 10.1, 10.7 gm (P), 10.41 gm (SS) 
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7.40 - Amarapura Lord 1146 BE 

i Obvy. and Rev.; 

! Inscription as 7.38 within a border of dots and lines 
Dia: 35mm Wts.: 9.06, 9.87 gm (BM), 10.4 gm (Man) 


74 - Amarapura Lord 1146 BE 
Obv. and Rev.: 
Inscription as 7.38 within a border of 2 circles 
Dia: 33mm = Wt. 9.65 gm (Ber) 


TAL 
7.42 = GOLD. Amarapura Lord 1146 BE 


Obv. and Ret 
Inscription as 7.38 within a border of oblique lines 
Dia: 27mm Wt.: 10.11 gm (BM) 
The weights of the Arakan rupees are very variable, but prior to 1784 AD the standard seems 
to have been about 10.2 gm. However, Bodawpaya’s common issue (7.38) looks to be to a heavier 
weight of approximately 10,6 gm. 


Note: 
The list opposite is based on Phayre’s List of Kings [70] and the numbers he allotted to cach King are retained for 
convenience, 

Phayre's accession dates were taken from a translation of the Arakanese Chronicles made for him by U Mi. 
This translation, written about 1840 in Burmese, is now in the British Museum together with handwritten notes by 
Phayre himself [89], The dates can mostly be confirmed by reference to the coins, though in some cases, as we 
have indicated in the list of coins, the numerals seem to suggest an alternative date. We feel, however, that some of 
the alternative readings may be due to problems associated with minting techniques of the period. 
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List of kings of the Mrauk-U dynasty 


Coin ref. 
Accession date numbers 

List —————— _ Relationship - 
no. King BE AD to predecessor Chap. 7 Phayre 

1 Narameikla (Minsawmun) 766 1404 

2 Min Khari (Ali Khan) 7196 1434 Brother 

3 Basawpyu (Kalima Shah) 821 1459 Son 

4 Dawlya 844 1482 Son 

5 Basawnyo 854 1492 Uncle 

6 Ranaung 856 1494 Sonof 4 

7 Salingathu 856 «1494 Uncle 

8 Min Raza 863 1501 = Son 

9  Kasabadi (Ilias Shah) 885 1523 Son 2 29 
10 “0 B87 1525 Brother of 7 
iM (Ali Shah) 887 «1525. Sonof 4 1 28 
12 893 1531 Son of 8 5 24-27 
13 915 1553 Son 
14 917 «1555 Son 
15 Min setya 926 1564 — Brother 
16 Min palaung. 933° 1571 Son of 12 3 30 
17 Min Raza Gyi, Naradibbati 955 1593 Son 10, 1b 1,2 

(Salim Shah) 
18 Min Khamaung, Waradhamma = =974 = 1612 Son 14,15 3,4 
Raza (Hussein Shah) 

19 Thirithudhamma 984 1622 Son 16,17 5,6 
20 = Min Sani 1000 1638 = Son 
21 ~~ Nara badigyi 1000 1638  Gtgrandsonof 1! 20 7 
22‘ Thado 1007 1645 Nephew 22 8 
23 Sanda Thudhamma 1014 1652 Son 23 9,10 
24 Thirithuriya 1046 1684 Son 
2 Waradhamma Raza 1047 1685 Brother 24 W 
26 Muni Thudhamma Raza 1054 1692 Brother 
2 Sanda Thuriya Dhamma Raza 1056 =—1694_—s Brother 
28 = Nawratazaw 1058 1696 Son 
29 Mayokpiya 1058 1696 — Usurper 
30 = Kalamandat 1059 1697 Usurper 25 
31s Naradibati 1060 1698 Son of 27 
32 Sanda Wimala 1062 1700 — Grandson of 22 
330 Sanda Thuriya 1068 1706 Grandson of 23 
34° Sanda Wizaya (Maha Danda Bo) 1072) 1710 Usurper 26 12 
35 Sanda Thuriya 1093 1731 — Son-in-law 27 13 
36 = Naradibati 1096 «1734 Son 
37 Narapawara 1097 1735 Usurper 28 14 
38 Sanda Wizala 1098 1736 Cousin 29 - 
39 = Katya 1099 1737 Foreign usurper 
40 = Madarit 1099 1737 Brother of 38 30 15 
41 Nara Apaya 1104-1742 Uncle 31 16 
42 Thirithu 1123 1761 — Son 
43 Sanda Parama 1123 «1761 Brother 32 17 
44 Apaya Maha Raza 1126 ©1764 _—_ Brother-in-law 33 18 
45 Sanda Thumana 1135 1773 Brother-intaw 34 19 
46 Sanda Wimala 1139 «©1777 Usurper 
47° Sanda Thaditha 1139 1777 Ramreechieftain 35,36 20, 21 
48 = Thamada 1144 1782 — Chieftain v7 22 


Chapter 8 


Bodawpaya 


Bodawpaya, the fourth son of Alaungpaya (1752-60) ascended the throne on 10th February 
1782, in a coup during which his nephew, the irresponsible King Singhu, and a puppet, 
Maung Maung, were both murdered. Then in order to eliminate all opposition, he murdered 
all possible rivals in the royal family, Singhu’s four queens and their children, followers and 
servants, A few months later when he discovered that his brother was plotting against him, a 
second blood bath occurred, in which the families and servants of all those involved were 
exterminated, Later in the same year, 1782, an uprising of two hundred men rushed the palace 
at Ava, but were all slain by the palace guards, The village where the uprising had been 
plotted was then dealt with according to precedent, the whole population, animals, fruit trees 
and crops were completely destroyed, and the village burnt. 

Thus started the reign of a king who was described by Symes, representative of the Govern- 
ment of India at the Court of Ava, as a ‘tyrant in his principles and a madman in his actions’. 
He reigned for 37 years as one of the most powerful monarchs ever to rule Burma, and he had 
a decisive influence on his country’s history. Readers interested in his reign should refer to 
Hall's History of S.E. Asia |3\. 

Prior to his accession he was known as the Badun Min, (Prince of Badun) and during his 
reign he was most commonly referred to as the ‘Min tayagyi Paya’ (Lord of the Great Law). 
The appellation ‘Bodawpaya’ (Great Grandfather) was given many years after his death by 
his Great Grandson, King Mindon, and he has been known by this name ever since. 

Throughout Burma at the time of Bodawpaya’s accession, there was no coined money in 
general use, As already described in Chapter 4, transactions in the bazaars were paid for by 
barter or in lump currency. there being stalls in every bazaar where lumps of silver or lead 
could be weighed and assayed, 

Following the conquest of Arakan in 1784, where coined money had been established for 
(wo centuries, Bodawpaya produced several coins (see Chapter 7, nos. 7.38-7.42) though 
there appears to be no evidence as to where they were minted or how widely they circulated, 
Maung Htin Aung [5] provides a clue that money could have existed, in a quotation from a 
letter written by a villager from near Ava when he was working in Rangoon, which was con- 
sidered to be a place where a man could get rich in a few days by sawing timber in the many 
dockyards. The letter written to his wife says: 


I climb a high sawing platform, and from sunrise to sunset, with sweat from my brow falling on 
my big toes I push and pull the saw. up and down, cutting the logs into thin planks. In no time 
and with no mistake, every hundred planks put twenty kyats in my pocket. 


According to Maung Htin Aung the letter was written in 1784, ‘when the Burmese kyat 
was valued by the British at two shillings, and one kyat in Upper Burma was enough to feed a 
person for a month’. We still have the doubt however, that the money could have been paid in 
lump currency. 

It is believed that some of Bodawpaya’s coins were sent to Calcutta in about 1795/6 as 
patterns for a series of coins to be minted in quantity. Vum Ko Hau [32], who has in his 
collection some of the silver coins with Pyu designs which we believe to be similar to the 
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patterns sent to Calcutta, refers to them as ‘Ava Coins’. Although he gives no explanation for 
the name, it suggests that the coins were minted and circulated in Ava. 

Evidence as to what Bodawpaya asked Calcutta to provide has not been discovered, but a 
search of the India Office Library and Records has provided a number of clues. 

The first indication is in a letter from the Mint Master of the Calcutta Mint to the Governor 
General |83], dated 10th March 1796: 


Hon. Sir, 


Having within these few days received from Moorshedabad the coining apparatus of the late 
Mint at that place, it occurred to me that two of the three Press Frames and Screws received 
from thence, if in good order, and if approved by the Hon. Board might supersede the necessity 
of making the new frames and screws that have been recently ordered for the purpose of being 
sent to Pegue. Those screws and frames have been accordingly examined and are found to be in 
perfect order, so that when supplied with the large blocks or pieces of wood by which they ure 
fixed to the earth, the whole will be no less valuable than when new, nor have any appearance of 
past wear. 

I would therefore request to be honoured with the commands of the Hon. Board whether in 
this case new frames and screws need be made. | have communicated to the Commissary of 
Stores the reference [ now make, having received a letter from him requesting information in 
regard to the size of the frames that have been ordered, 


Signed: Jas. Miller, Mint Master 


This request was approved in writing as follows: 


Ordered that the Mint Master be informed that the Governor General in Council approves of his 
proposition for sending to Pegue the Screws and Frames alluded to in the foregoing letter in lieu 
of those which he was desired to prepare for that purpose. 


A letter from Baba Shaw, Minister of Rangoon, received in Calcutta on 13th May 1796 
|82] indicates that the Burmese were anticipating delivery of minting equipment: 


.+. from your letter it appears you have given orders ... for the implements of coining copper, 
silver and gold .,, and that it was your intention to send the above articles as soon as they could 
be got ready. You have acted hercin like a true friend to the entire satisfaction of the Prince... 


Two references in the Bengal Mint Proceedings |83| show the progress of the production of 
the coins. The first is an extract dated 7th October 1796 from the ‘Statement of the Cost of 
Sheet Copper received since 30th June, and the nominal value of the new pice’ 


By Pegue Coin 
For 100,000 pice coined weighing Sicca Weight 85550.8 
. + .1286.9.6 (Sicca rupees) 


The second reference, also dated 7th October 1796 is from the ‘Abstract of the Total Receipt 
and Discharge of Sheet Copper on account of the new pice” 
By Pegue Coin 
For 100,000 pice coined at Sicca Weight 13 As, 8 Pye ea. as per the 2nd General abstract 
... Numerical weight 85416.10.8 (Sicca Weight) 


From these extracts we see that if the copper for 100,000 pice was valued at 1,286 rupees, 
then the value of copper in each pice was 1286 x 16/100,000, which is 0.205 annas or a little 
over one fifth of an anna. Also, as a Sicca rupee was 180 grains, which is 11.66 gm, then the 
weight of I pice was 13.67/16 x 11.66, which is 9.96 gm. A Sicca rupee was a newly minted 
coin of the standard weight of the East India Company’s Bengal mints. 
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As to when the coins and minting machines were ready we have found no reference, but we 
know that 100,000 copper and 20,000 silver coins were delivered together with the minting 
equipment by Capt. Hiram Cox, resident in Rangoon, as recorded in his Journal [18]. Cox 
left Rangoon in December 1796, travelling up the Irrawaddy to Amarapura, the new capital 
established by King Bodawpaya in 1783. and after a journey which took 55 days he delivered 
the coins and minting equipment to the king. We read in the journal: 


He (the king) then examined the dies and coins, and said that the characters on the copper were 
very right, but that those on the rupees were obsolete, The viceroy told him that | had promised 
to get the dies altered in any manner he pleased, with which he appeared highly gratified. He then 
expressed a wish to see the machinery, and the viceroy told him I had been so kind as to promise 
to show them the mode of fixing and using the machinery, ‘Yes’, says he ‘the Resident will do 
that in a few days, which we should be puzzling about for months’. 


A little later we read that the king had the coins assayed and found ‘one kind was fifteen per 
cent worse than pure silver and the other ten per cent’. Cox says in fact one kind had 
seventeen per cent alloy and the other twenty-two and one-half per cent, ‘proving they are 
good metallurgists’, As the king's intention was that only coins of pure silver should pass as 
current, he tried to get Cox to take back the 20,000 rupees, but Cox refused saying ‘the rupees 
were coined at the request of his ministers and were exactly of the quality and pattern of those 
sent by Capt, Symes to Calcutta, and the Governor-General had directed them to be coined 
at no gain, mercly to oblige his majesty’. Cox had a further problem when payment for the 
coins was offered in debased silver, and the journal tells of the steps he took to avoid being 
cheated. 

In July 1797 the king put the new coinage into circulation, for on 21st July, Cox recorded 
in his Journal: 


His Majesty issued orders for the currency of the pice | brought from Bengal, and prohibited the 
currency of silver and lead in the Bazaars, but established no rate at which the pice were to pass, 
nor had he coined any. or even issued the whole of those | brought back (one lakh), nor provided 
any medium in the room of silver currency, Under these circumstances the people were much 
distressed and obliged to substitute rice instead of lead for small purchases. Privately silver still 
continues current, notwithstanding the prohibition, and the officers of Government winked at it 
to prevent stagnation of all business. 


Cox then relates how the king suspended two ministers of state for allowing this and ordered 
his new currency regulations to be enforced with greater rigour. Cox also said that at the time, 
he understood that the king was coining rupees and pice in the palace. 

On 22nd July, Cox quotes the regulations which the king had issued for the new coinage: 


for 100 ticals weight of silver, 24 per cent standard, delivered into the royal mint, 60 new pieces 
cach weighing | tical would be given: that 20 of the pice | had brought from Bengal were to be 
given in exchange for one of the coined ticals or 40 pieces of His Majesty’s coinage, 


He then goes on to show that the king would have made a profit of 598% on the lakh of pice. 
It can be implied from Cox’s statement that the king was minting + pice coins, which may 
have been as our smallest specimen, 8.7. 

It is understandable that the merchants did not accept the new coinage, and after a few 
more days the ministers had the courage to tell the king the distress he was causing, with the 
result that he withdrew the coins and once again permitted the use of flowered silver, i.e. lump 
currency. The attempt to introduce the new currency had lasted only about two weeks. 

The copper coins all carry a simple design on the obverse, of two fishes, one above the 
other, on a plain ground, being a symbolic representation of the Burmese belief that Gautama 
was born twice as a fish in past incarnations. While the fish appear to be identical in design, it 
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is said [33] that they represent the male and female. The reverses all carry the legend in 
Burmese ‘!4th day of the waning moon in the month of Tabodwe 1143 BE (10th Feb, 
1782 AD)’, which was Bodawpaya’s accession date. 

Temple |76| writing in 1928, says there appear to have been three denominations of the 
two fishes copper coin, and gauged by size, this would appear to be so. The coins we have 
examined can be classified in three sizes: Firstly, large flan, with a diameter of 31 to 32 mm 
and a weight agreeing with that deduced from the Calcutta records at about 9.96 gm, our 
ref. 8.3; secondly several coins of medium flan with sizes ranging from 27.5 to 30 mm, and 
weights from 5,4 to 7.5 gm, our refs, 8.4, 8.5 and 8.6; and in the third category a small flan 
coin of 22 mm dia. weighing 4.39 gm, in which category we have found only one specimen, 
our ref, 8.7. 

If the copper coins referred to in the Calcutta records were ‘pice’ in Indian terms, then they 
would have been valued at + pé in Burma, and the smallest coin would have been § pé, but we 
do not know by what Burmese name they were called. The medium flan coins are in so many 
different weights that it is difficult to suggest a value for them, Some may be Bodawpaya’s 
Amarapura Mint coins, possibly deliberately struck at a weight below nominal, and the 
standard of some of them is so poor that they surely cannot all have been struck at the 
Calcutta Mint. 

Temple records the existence of silver copies of the two fishes coins, but there were 
probably very few minted, as we know of only one specimen, which is in the A.N.S, collec- 
tion, and there is a suspicion that it may only be silver plated. There is a reference to a silver 
coin in the White King 1905 Sale Catalogue, [90], from which the following extract is taken: 


iv Monnaies symboliques 


6006 ~ Bodhaphaya (reine d)Ava), Monnaie fr, a Pégou en 1143 = a.d. 1781. Légende birmane 
et la date 1143 “Le 14 jour de la lune croissante Jabodwai.” au reverse deux poissons au 
dessus du trou rond. mm 32 — Ar. Belle et fort rare. 


(Note that the a.d. date 1781 should have read 1782.) 


The Calcutta minted silver coins, our nos. 8.1 and 8.2 carry symbolic designs on both 
obverse and reverse, and are found in two different denominations; a full unit, which may 
have passed as 1 kyat or tical, weighing the same as the copper coin, i.c. 9.96 gm, and a 
smaller coin weighing about 3.5 gm, which may have been intended as a half unit, The designs 
are clearly based on those of the Pyu coins as in fig. 3.1, and it is quite possible that the 
samples which Bodawpaya sent to Calcutta were in fact Pyu coins. The weight of a full unit is 
also close to the Pyu standard of 10.5 gm. 

The obverse design is described by Phayre |70] as a design of triangles and lines, which is 
said to represent fire, water and air, as symbols of the cosmology of Buddhism; Mitchiner 
[41] refers to it as the ‘Funan symbol’, while Pamela Gutman [64] in a paper discussing 
designs on earlier coins from which these designs are copied, describes it as a ‘Bhadrapitha 
throne’, a Buddhist symbol of royalty. Phayre describes the reverse design as a ‘Sankh Shell 
surmounted by a hti (umbrella) and flanked by two cobras’, while more recently Mitchiner 
refers to it simply as a ‘temple’. Gutman calls the design a ‘Srivatsa’, a symbol of the abode of 
Sri, the goddess of fertility and prosperity, which is commonly found in both Hindu and 
Buddhist iconography. 

Maung Ko U [33] records the issue of a coin bearing the design of a Shwepyisoe bird and 
the date 2325 sas (the Burmese familiar shortening of ‘thathanadaw’ or ‘sasanadaw’, — Era of 
the Noble Religion), which corresponds to 1781/2 AD. The same author also records the 
minting of a coin which he claims was made on the coin press given as a present from 
England. The obverse of this coin bore a tiger, and the reverse the coronation year 1146 BE 
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with the legend ‘Amarapura, Hsin byu mya shin naing ngan’: Amarapura, State of the Lord 
of Many White Elephants. In spite of the date. which corresponds to 1784/5 AD, these coins 
cannot have been minted until at least 1797, for as we have seen, the minting equipment was 
not taken to Amarapura until then, 

Bodawpaya’s coins present a number of problems on which further research is still 
necessary, but we can at least say that his reign saw the first serious attempt to issue a 
coinage for general use throughout the whole of Burma. 


Coins of Bodawpaya 


8.1 nS srmbae coin, large flan, undated (1797 AD). (Minledlini@aleutialtron pallennprovided) 


Dia: 30mm Wt: 9.96 gm 

Note that at this weight there were 164 of these coins to I viss of silver. 

Obv.: — Bhadrapitha throne, or design of triangles and lines which may represent fire, 
water and air as symbols of the cosmology of Buddhism, 

Rev.; — Srivatsa symbol (Temple of Sri), otherwise described as ‘Sankh shell surmounted 
by a hti (umbrella) and flanked by two cobras’, 

9.94, 9.99 gm (Ash), 9.82 gm (Fitz), 9.90, 9.83, 9.86, 9.93, 9.94, 10.06 gm (BM), 9.86 gm (P) 


8.2 Silver. Symbolic coin, small flan, undated (1797 AD) 
Obverse und reverse designs as 8,1, with minor differences 


Dia: 17mm WU: 3.44 gm (BM) 


8.3 Copper. Two fishes design, 1143 BE (1782 AD) issued 1797, 
1 pice, large flan. 
Dia: 31-32mm_ Average weight of Calcutta minted coins: 9.96 gm 
Obv, Two fishes on a plain ground. 


Rev.: Inscription in a circle, with a border of dots. 

9962 2 1143 Khu 14th day of the waning moon 
m 88 & © Tabodwe la in the month of Tabodwe 
6S sof byi gyaw in the year 1143 BE 


ag oh 14th — 10th February 1782 AD 


Bodawpaya RE 


Die varieties: 
8.3a Crude designs and script, No centre circle. 
9,59 gm (BM), 9.78, 10.77 gm (Ash), 7.81, 9.86, 9.21 gm (ANS), 10.64 gm (SS) 
8.3b As 8.3a but larger fish and more rounded form to script. 
8.68 gm (BM), 10.71 gm (SS) 
8.3¢ Improved design and script, with centre circle. 
10,78 gm (BM), 9.25 gm (Ash), 10.17 gm (P) 
8.3d As 8.3c with centre hole punched, 
9.09 gm (Fitz), 8.79 gm (P), 9.74 gm (SS) 


Copper. Two fishes, medium flan, 


Dia.: 29-30 mm 

Obverse and reverse as 8,3 

Die varieties: 

8.4a Crude designs and script. No centre circle. 
5.86 gm (Ash) 

8.4b As 8.4a but * omitted from * 2" 


4.88 gm (Fitz), 8.83 gm (ANS) 


S 
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8.5 Copper. Two fishes, medium flan. 


as 83a 
as 8.3a but without dotted border 
6.97 gm (Ash) 


8.6 Copper. Two fishes, medium flan. 


Dia.: 27.5 mm 
Obverse and reverse as 8.5, but from improved dies and with punched centre hole. 
7.53 gm (BM) 


8.7 Copper. Two fishes, small flan. 


Dia: 22mm WL: 4,39 gm (BM) 
Obverse and reverse as 8.3a. 


Bodawpaya 


8.8. Silver. Two fishes, large flan. 


Dia,; 32mm Wt; 9.67 gm (ANS) 
Obverse and reverse as 8.3c. 
This coin is probably silver plated. 
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Chapter 9 


The Early Nineteenth Century 


Although it appears from Cox’s accounts that Bodawpaya’s coins lasted hardly more than a 
few weeks in circulation, nevertheless it is possible that they were in use for rather longer. 
According to Ko U [33] ‘In the year 1169 BE, the Sawbwa of Manipur came to pay homage 
at the Court of Amarapura. Amongst the gifts given to him by Bodawpaya were 600 silver 
coins ,..’. However it is not clear whether these were the 1797 or 1784 coins (we cannot be 
sure that the latter were limited to Arakan, or that Bodawpaya did not keep a stock for use as 
presents). In any case they were not necessarily in general circulation. Ko U [33] states that 
Bodawpaya’s coins were withdrawn in 1174 BE (1812-13 AD) as they were not popular with 
the people, and lead coins used previously were ordered to be used again, We do not know 
anything about these lead coins. Mozheyko [68] gives the withdrawal date as 13th August 
1812. 

In 1819 Bodawpaya was succeeded by his grandson Bagyidaw who continued the policy of 
expansion in the north-west. In that year he secured control of Manipur and in 1822 the 
Ahom Monarchy of Assam. For some reason he moved his capital back to Ava in March 
1823. This expansion of the Burmese kingdom brought it into contact with British India, at 
that time administered by the East India Company, The Burmese sometimes pursued rebels 
across the frontier and skirmishes began to occur on the border between the two countries. 

Early in 1824 the Burmese attempted to seize Chittagong as a result of which war was 
declared on 5th March. The ensuing campaign was long and bitter and the dreadful monsoon 
conditions took a heavy toll of the British troops who were not used to the climate. Eventually 
however their superior weaponry proved decisive and a treaty was signed on 24th February, 
1826. Although Rangoon had been occupied it was returned to Burma, who nevertheless had 
to cede the coastal provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim (which were administered as part of 
British India) and pay Great Britain one crore of rupees of silver (nearly £1 million) towards 
the cost of the war. The Burmese argued that they could not pay it all at once and so after 
making an initial payment of one quarter of the total, the rest was settled by instalments over 
a period of six years [15]. Assam was incorporated into British India and Manipur regained 
its independence, until 1891 when, after the massacre of some British subjects, it too was 
taken into British India. The outcome of the war for Burma was that her access to the sea was 
severely reduced but she still retained the three chief ports of Bassein, Rangoon and 
Martaban. 

There is a possibility that the Shwepyisoe coin dated 2325 Buddhist era was used in Bag- 
yidaw’s reign, Trade was however mostly carried on by barter, and taxation and revenue paid 
in such goods as paddy, silver blocks and tobacco [33]. There is also an account of a visit by 
a Burmese Minister to an Indian Mint in 1193 BE, and he gives the impression of being 
unfamiliar with such machinery. We may therefore suppose that no coins were made in 
Burma at that time. 

Late in Bagyidaw’s reign he began to display symptoms of the hereditary madness which 
occurred with several rulers cf this dynasty (probably due to the custom of marrying a sister 
or half sister, see Chapter 10). In 1837 his brother Tharawaddy seized power and moved the 
capital back to Amarapura. He is said to have issued a silver coin [33] having on one side a 
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moon and hare and on the other side a padonma lotus, hence they were known as Lotus 
coins, In 1845 he became insane and was put under restraint. 

After his death in 1846 he was succeeded by Pagan (1846-52) who murdered all rival 
claimants to the throne. A silver coin with the Shwepyisoe bird on one side and ‘Year of reli- 
gion 2390’ = 1846-47 AD, on the other is attributed to him [33]. Temple [76] Vol. 57 
records that Pagan tried to force a token currency but gives no details. The lotus and Shwep- 
yisoe coins are also mentioned by Barretto [12] probably using the same sources as Ko U 
[33]. We do not know of a single example and neither is it clear from Ko U [33] whether any 
such coins now exist in Burma. 

Before moving on to Mindon’s reign, which is the start of significant modernisation of 
Burma, some observation is called for on the several reports of coins being issued of which no 
examples survive. This is at first sight surprising but the explanation lies in the fact that until 
very recent times there was (apart from Arakan and Tenasserim) very little demand for coins 
in Burma. The population managed quite happily with barter or metal blocks etc. Very rarely, 
an attempt seems to have been made to introduce the use of coins but it was done on such a 
small scale, or on such unfavourable terms, that these experiments had little impact. Follow- 
ing this the coins would be lost or melted down for something more useful (particularly the 
silver) and not be seen again. Some of the coins mentioned would appear to be more for 
religious purposes than commerce, and to have been issued at the start of the reign. 

‘This leaves the rather remarkable possibility that there may have been a significant number 
of coin types produced over the centuries right up to 1846 which have left no trace. However, 
we must hope that a few hoards will come to light and increase our knowledge of this long but 
numismatically very obscure period. 


Chapter 10 
Mindon’s Early Coins and the 
Founding of Mandalay 


In 1852, as a result of a series of provoking incidents in Rangoon, where the taxes levied had 
been a cause for dispute for some time, war broke out between Great Britain and Burma. 
Rangoon soon fell to the British and Martaban and Pegu provinces were officially annexed on 
20th December 1852, No formal peace treaty was ever signed but for practical purposes the 
border between British Burma and the independent Kingdom of Upper Burma eventually 
settled to that indicated on the 19th century map, page xiii, Meanwhile King Pagan was losing 
control and his brother Mindon revolted against him, On [8th February 1853 Pagan’s Chief 
Minister declared for Mindon, took possession of Amarapura and deposed the King. Mindon 
was afterwards crowned at the capital, Pagan being allowed to live in retirement until his 
death in 1881. 


Two Silver Kyats 


On his accession Mindon had struck some silver kyat weights, fig. 10.1 and 10,2 at the end of 
this chapter, Fig. 10.1 has on obverse a bird which resembles the Shwepyisoe or Common 
lora, and on reverse ‘Era of the Noble Religion 2396". This date is in the Buddhist Era and 
corresponds approximately to May 1852 to May 1853, It weighs 16.45 gm, very close to 
1 kyat. Temple acquired a tin specimen of what is probably this coin, which we mention in 
Chapter 6, 

Fig. 10.2 has on obverse a peacock with outstretched tail and on reverse ‘Era 1214’, i.e. 
1852-53 AD. The peacock is the symbol of the sun from which, in Burmese mythology, the 
kings claimed descent. We know that this piece must have been struck early in the reign 
because according to Temple [76, Vol, 57| it was described in the collection of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, as ‘rupce, Ava Mint’ and referred to in Mint Letter no. 791 of 31st 
January 1854. Specimens weigh between 16.04 and 16.24 gm, just under 1 kyat, and have a 
milled edge. Ava could mean either the city or the kingdom of Ava (= Burma) but we have no 
evidence for the existence of a Mint at this time, other than Bodawpaya’s 1797 machine. 
Whether this was adequate for the production of this coin with its milled edge is questionable. 

With the loss of Pegu and Martaban provinces, Mindon’s kingdom was now entirely 
landlocked, all of Lower Burma being in British hands. Since the then capital Amarapura and 
its predecessor Ava had been associated with defeats by Britain he decided to build himself a 
new capital. This was not uncommon with the Burmese kings when a capital acquired a 
reputation for bad luck. The site chosen was Mandalay, a few miles up river from 
Amarapura, and near which was a hill known as Mandaye Hill. ‘Mandaye’ is supposed to 
mean ‘to have a good reputation or character’ and the original Mandalay Hill was situated in 
the valley of the Mu river. An old tradition stated that a large and flourishing city would be 
established near it. Mindon however preferred the site near Mandaye Hill, so he caused large 
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quantities of soil to be brought fram the hill in the Mu valley, which were deposited on the 
Mandaye Hill. Near to it the capital Mandalay was built, the name of the hill also being 
changed. 

Building began on 13th February 1857. considered an auspicious time since it was in the 
year 2400 of the Buddhist Era. In June the King moved in great splendour from Amarapura 
to Mandalay, where he had to live in a temporary palace as the new one was not then ready. 
The original plan of the city was completed on 23rd May 1859, by which time all the streets 
had been laid out and the walls raised to their full height. 

For a short while Mindon had been without a sacred white elephant, the importance of 
which we explained in the chapter on Arakan. Hindu mythology treats the elephant as one of 
the signs of the Chakravarti — the great wheel turning king or universal monarch, Also Queen 
Maya, mother of Gaudhama Buddha, was supposed to have dreamt that he entered her womb 
as a white elephant, Mindon’s original white elephant was first brought to Amarapura in 1806 
in the days of Bodawpaya but had died in old age just before the abandonment of the capital. 
A new one was discovered in the forests of the Chindwin. Although light brown and smoky in 
appearance, and not very white, it passed the tests, and did have a long and very fine pair of 
tusks. It was sent to Mandalay where it lived in its own palace. This elephant was later 
inherited by King Thibaw but died late in 1885. The tusks were over seven feet long, with a 
maximum circumference of 17+ ins., and were returned to Burma in 1965 by the Marquis of 
Waterford, having been removed from Burma after the British annexation [102], 

The city of Mandalay was in the form of a square, each side of which measured 14 miles in 
length. It was enclosed by a brick wall 26 feet in height, 34 feet thick, and crenellated at the 
top. This was backed by an earthen rampart 25 feet wide, reaching within 4 fect of the top of 
the wall to allow of rifle fire from the apertures. Twelve gates were provided, three on each 
side, and over each gateway was a graceful pyathat or spire of seven roofs. Sixty fect from the 
wall a moat surrounded the city, 225 feet wide and 11 feet deep. It was supplied with water 
from the Nanda Lake behind Mandalay Hill. Five bridges crossed the moat, two on the west 
side and one on each of the other three sides. In the time of the kings the gates of the city were 
closed every evening and special officers were deputed to guard them. The small masonry 
houses outside each gate and at the four corners were called nat-sin and contained figures of 
belus or ogres, whose duty it was to guard the city from evil of all kinds. Rumours that human 
victims were interred alive at the gates and corners of the city wall [22| were, according to 
Bird |] untrue, The custom was allowed, but in the case of Mandalay was not carried out, 
Jars containing oil were buried at each of the four corners according to custom, 


The Royal Palace 


At the centre of the city, in a fortress within a fortress, approximately 700 yds. sq., was the 
Royal Palace (see Plan). In the area between the palace and wall were the barracks and dwell- 
ings of the court officials and their numerous retainers; the common populace lived in humble 
houses of wood or matting outside the moat. The Royal Palace enclosure housed the King, 
his many Queens, and personal attendants. Since he very rarely left the palace, space had to 
be provided also for pwes (theatrical events) and pleasure gardens. 

The size of the royal entourage can be gauged from the numbers who were according to 
Foucar [22] continuously on duty in the palace, day and night in regular relays, — 35 
Letthondaws or Pages, who carried the royal insignia on state occasions, 40 Royal Tea 
Servers, 60 Bearers of the Royal Betel Box and other personal utensils, 100 Royal Slipper 
Bearers, 40 Bearers of the Royal White Umbrellas, 10 Lectors who read aloud from the 
religious books, 15 Grooms of the Chamber who acted as Messengers, 450 Gentlemen at 
Arms, 220 Bearers of the Royal Swords in State Processions, 155 Chamberlains or Lictors, a 
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company of men chosen for their height and whose duties also included the policing of the 
palace, 

Every constitutional King of Burma was required to have 8 Queens, 4 of the First Rank 
and 4 of the Second Rank. Pre-eminent was the Chief or Southern Queen (Nanmadaw 
Mibuya). She was always a sister or half sister of the King (possibly explaining the recurring 
madness of the Alaungpya dynasty) and was specially nominated for the position, Before 
marriage she was known as the Tabindaing Princess and remained unmarried until the acces- 
sion of the monarch. Other Queens of the First Rank were the Northern Queen, Queen of the 
Centre, and Western Queen. Those of the Second Rank were the Queen of the Northern 
Royal Apartment, Queen of the Southern Royal Apartment, Queen of the North Golden 
Apartment and Queen of the South Golden Apartment. In addition there were an indefinite 
number of lesser Queens. Mindon had about 45 in all and around 70 children, The western 
part of the palace was reserved for the Queens and their women and no man save the King 
was allowed to enter. 

It would be tedious to list all the palace buildings, but a brief mention will be made of the 
more important of them. A very detailed description is given by Bird [1]. This book is in fact 
one of the best available for information on Burma, Published in 1897 as a guide book to the 
country, it describes many sites off the beaten track, There are several detailed maps and 
plans, including the one of Mandalay Palace given on page xiv. Another book worth reading 
for general information is the one by Foucar |22]. 

Most buildings were of teak, with the roofs occasionally being of corrugated iron. There 
were several throne rooms, to serve on different occasions. The Duck Throne was for the 
reception of foreigners; here Mindon interviewed from time to time the British Resident and 
ambassadors from foreign countries, They had to enter shoeless and with bowed heads which 
sometimes ruffled diplomatic relations. Mindon had the curious habit of observing them all 
through a pair of binoculars! The Lion Throne was the most important, used three times a 
year for the reception of Sawbwas (Shan Chiefs), Ministers, and members of the Royal 
Family. Over this rose the golden seven roofed spire surmounted by a massive hti or umbrella, 
similar to those seen on pagodas. This spire was called by Burmans ‘the centre of the 
universe’, Opening off from the Lion Throne was the Great Audience Hall, 250 feet long and 
40 feet wide. The Water Festival Throne was, as the name implies, for the celebration of New 
Year, 

Near the East Gate stood the Hlutdaw building. In Burma the administrative system had at 
its head the King, who had absolute authority. He could command the unpaid services of any 
of his subjects and was the owner of all the land. Below him was the Hlutdaw, or Great 
Council of State, consisting of four ministers termed Wungyis, the name meaning ‘a big 
burden’. Hence the word may be said to imply a Minister of State. The best known was the 
Kinwun Mingyi, sometimes translated as Prime Minister although there was no such post. He 
was really employed as a Foreign Secretary. Wungyis were assisted by Wundauks (Under 
Secretaries). The responsibilities of the Hlutdaw were to adjudicate on appeals from district 
courts, register leases and contracts entered into by the King with European merchants and 
others, direct military operations, receive ambassadors etc. The King himself was President of 
the Council, but seldom attended its meetings. Mindon deputed one of the Senior Princes to 
preside, although his son Thibaw, on ascending the throne, appointed himself as President. 

A second class of officials were termed Atwin-wuns (bearers of the burdens of the interior). 
They were four in number, and formed the Bye-daik or King’s Privy Council. This met in one 
of the Palace Chambers, and its duties were to discuss state affairs with the King, and to com- 
municate the King’s orders to the Hlutdaw. Beneath these two levels of government there 
were of course other layers down to village headmen. 
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Not only was the Court moved to Mandalay, but the entire population of Amarapura, 
which was about 150,000 (excepting the Chinese, who because of their importance to Mindon 
as revenue producers, were allowed to remain in Amarapura |51]). This had also been the 
case when Bodawpaya set up his new capital at Amarapura in May 1783. The inhabitants of 
Ava, the capital at that time, had been coerced to move to Amarapura, which was far less 
pleasant than Ava. Mandalay was known to the Burmese as Shwemyo — ‘the golden city’, but 
its official Pali name (Pali is the sacred religious language) was Yadanabon — ‘the mound of 
jewels’. This name appears on later coins which we shall discuss in the next chapter, 


A Third Silver Kyat 


So much for a general description of Mandalay. Not long after it was built a third silver kyat 
‘coin’ appeared, It had on obverse a peacock with its tail folded, and on reverse ‘Era 1222’ = 
1860-61 AD. The edge is milled and weights of known specimens vary from 16.02 to 
16.36 gm, no. 10,3 at the end of the chapter. Again we have no information other than the 
specimens themselves. 

The three silver kyats we have described do not scem to have been issued for commercial 
coinage, or at any rate did not serve that purpose, Both Yule [59] in 1855, and a German 
traveller in 1861-62, reported that there was no coinage in use in Burma, In the Burmese 
Chronicle Kon Baung Zet [79] there are several entries mentioning money matters and we 
quote all of them for the years 1212 to 1230 BE inclusive, either side of the period of 
immediate interest. These are of some value also in showing the cost of various items such as 
ships and white clephants! 

Unfortunately, some of the words used are ambiguous, in that we do not know exactly 
what the English equivalents are. These are 


athabya: a word of ill defined meaning — sometimes a coin equivalent in value to + of a kyat 
of silver (in which case it may well be an Indian rupee), sometimes a silver piece, or moncy, 
currency in general. 

‘silver’: silver or money. 

dinga: circular stamped piece of metal, a coin. It appears to have been used sometimes as a 
value, probably a rupee. The word is supposed to have originated from tankah, 


1213 BE King donates 1,500 athabya of ‘silver’ to a monastery. 

1213 BE Request from the English for restoration of over 9,000 dinga wrongfully seized 
from the English trader Lui Shapara (? Lewis and Sheppard, see ref. 106, p. 57). 

1213 BE The English demand 1,000,000 dinga to cover the expenses of the military expedi- 
tion (February 1852, see ref. 106, p. 80). 

1214 BE King pays troops 10 athabya each, officers 100 athabya each. 

1214 BE King donates 5 kyats of ‘silver’ to each of 1,230 Buddhist worshippers. 

1214 BE King donates 18,170 dinga to civil officials and Buddhist worshippers, 

1217 BE King makes return gift of 300 dinga of ‘silver’ to each of two American visitors. 

1218 BE An English sea captain brings to the capital a steamer, the value of which, with 
delivery costs, is 112,900 dinga. 

Hnaung Tagu 1224 (c, April 1863) 
King donates 20 ‘dinga for use as kyats’ to cach of 206 paupers. 

1225 BE King makes return gift of silver coins (ngwé dinga) to visitors from the Shan 
country. 

1226 BE King donates | ‘dinga for use as kyat’ to each of 600 Buddhist worshippers. 

1227 BE Opening of Mint in Mandalay (see next chapter). 

1227 BE King makes return gift of dinga to visitors from Manipur. 
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1228 BE King gives 100 silver coins as reward to captor of fugitives. 

1228 BE King pays 10,000 silver coins as advance and arrears of wages for steamer’s crew. 

1228 BE King makes return gift of dinga, also subsistence expenses of 700 dinga to visitors 
from the Shan country. 

1229 BE King gives rewards of dinga to persons discovering rubies. 

1229 BE To a western merchant the King makes a return gift of a ruby ring worth 1,500 
dinga, and 100 coins of gold mat-pya and 1,000 silver coins for use as kyats; the 
merchant's assistant receives 10 gold mat-pya coins and 100 silver coins for use as 
kyats; and their 14 associates receive 500 silver coins for use as kyats to divide 
between them. (‘Coin’ here is dinga throughout.) 

1230 BE King is presented with a white elephant bought for 1,200 silver dinga. 


Remarks 


The word athabya does not appear after 1214, which may be significant, In 1224 and 1226 
the King’s donation is ‘dinga for use as kyats’ which shows that there were circular silver 
objects for use as kyats prior to the introduction of the well known peacock coins in 1227, 
Note however that the 1229 reference to the merchant and his assistants is indeed to the 
regular issue, 

It would certainly be more satisfactory to have unambiguous evidence concerning the three 
silver kyats, From the above the most likely purpose for these pieces seems to be for 
ceremonial events, rather like British Maundy Money. Another possibility is a trial or pattern 
coinage, but whatever the intention these objects are rare and very few specimens are known, 


Mindon’s early coins 


10.1 Silver kyat, 39 mm, plain edge, 16.45 gm (BM), tin copy also known, 
Obv.; — Shwepyisoe bird on a plain ground, with dotted rim, 


Rev.; 999 99 9 cos tha tha na daw 


j206 2396 


Era of the Noble Religion 1852-53 AD. 


10.2 Silver kyat, 29.5 mm, milled edge, 16.04 gm (ANS), 16.06 gm (P), 16.24 gm (BM), 
‘Ava Mint’, struck in 1853. 
QOby,; Peacock with spread tail in full display, and two groups of five rosettes. 


Rev. 29 pa thagiyit Era 
2425 1214 1852-53 AD 
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10.2 


10.3 
10.3 Silver kyat, 32 mm, milled edge, 16.02 gm (P), 16.36 gm (BM). 
Obv.; Peacock facing left, tail folded, Nlanked by floral branches. 
o ‘ 
Rev.: 2 m i) thagiyit Era 


24s)) 1222 1860-61 AD 


Chapter I] 


The Mandalay Mint and Coins to 1885 


Mindon was on the whole a progressive and intelligent ruler and he set up about 50 modern 
factories in the capital. Many European technicians, particularly British, French and Italian, 
came to Burma to cash in on these developments, hoping for favours with contracts. In about 
1861 two Mandalay Frenchmen proposed to the King that they should arrange for a Mint to 
be supplied from Paris in order that he could issue his own coinage. Since 1852 Indian 
currency had been circulating in Lower Burma and to a very limited extent in Upper Burma, 
For the most part however the Burmese people at that time paid for goods by weighing out 
lumps of metal as described in Chapter 4. 

We read from Preschez [48] that by February 1862 a Frenchman, D’Avera was attempt- 
ing to obtain concessions from Mindon for exploiting the valuable teak forests in Burma, and 
at the same time offering to supply minting machinery from Paris. In an attempt to secure 
British interests at the Burmese Court, and with an eye to a western route to China, the 
Governor General of India (Lord Dalhousie) sent the Chief Commissioner of British Burma 
(Colonel A. P. Phayre) to Mandalay. The proposal was that Phayre should negotiate a trade 
treaty between Great Britain and Burma, Colonel Phayre set off from Rangoon in October 
1862, travelling by steamer up the Irrawaddy to Mandalay accompanied by a number of 
officials and some invited friends. Amongst the latter was William Wallace (1818-88), a 
Scottish merchant who, after some years of trading in India, had founded a teak business in 
Burma in 1856, He was the eldest of six brothers, all in the London firm of Wallace Brothers. 

Phayre was successful in obtaining a treaty, signed on 10th November 1862, [69] and at 
the time he noted that Mindon proposed to procure a Mint from France and to issue coined 
silver. Meanwhile Wallace had struck up a friendship with Mindon and by April 1863, 
according to the Hlutdaw records [80] he had agreed to help to buy the minting equipment 
from Paris. In September 1863 he was paid an agreed sum for this purpose and given permis- 
sion to extract teak from the best forest in Burma. D’Avera’s plans were therefore foiled. 

Wallace’s primary concern was of course the extraction of the teak and the Bombay 
Trading Co. Ltd. was formed on 4th September 1863 to provide the necessary capital. This 
was renamed a few months later as the Bombay Burmah Trading Corporation Ltd. and was 
very useful in developing commercial relations with Upper Burma. In April 1864 George 
Grasemann was placed in charge of the Corporation’s business in Burma, operating from 
Rangoon. Curiously Wallace was by this time winding up his own affairs in Burma. In 
Wagaung 1226 BE (July-August 1864) he presented Mindon with a golden telescope studded 
with 542 diamonds, and in return was given 1,100 teak logs |79]. After this he retired to 
England. 

Although Wallace had promised to buy the Mint from Paris this plan never materialised. 
He would probably have left the arrangements to the family firm of Wallace Brothers who 
would have been far better placed to conduct the negotiations. In A. C. Pointon’s book on the 
Bombay Burmah Trading Corporation [46] it is stated that ‘Wallace agreed to procure a Mint 
from France. In the end his efforts were unsuccessful because the Paris engravers were unable 
to meet the Burmese requirements’. Unfortunately neither the author nor ourselves can 
discover the first hand source for this remark, or anything to involve the Paris Mint. The 
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private correspondence of the Mint officials of the time, such as Renouard de Bussiere, was 
not then kept in the archives which in fact contain no record of having supplied any coin dies, 
Mint machinery or technicians for Mandalay. There is evidence [33] that a French Company 
Société Centrale supplied some machinery for the Mint but just what this was is not at all 
clear. 


The Connection with Birmingham 


At this stage therefore we cannot entirely rule out the possibility that Wallace Brothers simply 
decided that it would be casier to approach an English firm rather than a French one, and 
never contacted the Paris Mint. In the Wallace Brothers ledger |100] there is a payment of 
£573-12s.-8d, on 16th January 1864 to the Birmingham firm of Ralph Heaton and Sons (now 
the Birmingham Mint). This was followed up [47] by the signing in London in March 1864 of 
a contract of service between Wallace Brothers, as agents of William Wallace, and the 
engineer Edward Wyon, employed by Heaton’s. The contract was for Wyon to go to 
Mandalay for a period of three years to set up and supervise a Mint there. He came from the 
same family which produced several generations of famous die engravers, and was employed 
by Heaton to set up Mints in various parts of the world, afterwards including Osaka, Bogota 
and finally the Mint at Canton, then the biggest in the world [92]. A further payment, of 
£1000, was paid to Heaton’s by Wallace Brothers on 6th June 1864, More information on the 
deal between the firms probably lies buried in the thousands of documents deposited at the 
Guildhall Library. 

Heaton’s records indicate that they designed and supplied the complete Mint, buildings and 
machinery, and also provided designs and dies for four denominations of silver coin — the 
kyat, 4, + and J. Presumably Wyon took some sample coins with him to Mandalay and they 
were approved by King Mindon. Ralph Heaton’s own specimens, now in the Birmingham 
Mint Collection, are shown on page 84, 

The obverse design is the same — a peacock in full splendour around which are the words 
‘Royal stamp’. The reverse has ‘Yadanabon (Mandalay) Royal Residence’ outside a wreath, 
and the value and accession date 1214 BE (= 1852-53 AD) inside. The values are given as 
follows: ‘Use coin as | kyat’, ‘Use as 5 mii’, ‘Use as | mat’, ‘Use as 1 mo’. In weight they were 
equivalent to the four silver coins in use in India at this time (1, $, } rupee, 2 annas). Note that 
the kyat coin is to be used as I kyat, it did not actually weigh | kyat but rather 


1 rupee = 11.66 gm. To enable ready identification we give the inscription of value in a table 
below. 

Value inscribed Amount in Equivalent 

on coin Burmese units Indian coin 

3 1 kyat 1 rupee 

HM Smit 8 annas (+ rupee) 

3 1 mat 4 annas (4 rupee) 

q 1 mi 2 annas (§ rupee) 


We have already outlined in Chapter 2 the ambiguity over the heavy and light mi, and 
apart from the weight it would be impossible to decide whether the 1 mu was a ¢ kyat or 7 
kyat. It seems highly unlikely that the Burmese would have used this coin as a 7 kyat for in 
this case the amounts of silver would not be in proportion. The idea of conforming to Indian 
weight standards for these coins was presumably to make them interchangeable with the 
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Heaton’s dies and punches, 


British Indian rupee. The table shows us therefore that the light and heavy md were both in 
use in the same series of coins, the mu coin using the heavy mu, at 8 mu to 1 kyat, and the 
§ md coin using the light ma at 10 mi to | kyat. 

The dies for these coins were all engraved in Birmingham and in September 1979 two boxes 
of dies and punches were found at the Birmingham Mint. The photographs show some of 
them. 

They are steel cylinders, about 24 ins. dia. and | to 2 ins. high, on the top of which is either 
an incuse negative (for a master die) or a positive stamped from it (a punch). Working dies 
were made from the punch. Most of the 16 cylinders are stamped R. Heaton and Sons, Birm- 
ingham and consist of: 


}kyat Master die of obverse (peacock) and master die of reverse, one punch of reverse, and 
one faulty punch of reverse, with tail of last digit of date missing, aoc. 

+kyat Punch of reverse. Two identical punches of reverse, tail of ‘4’ missing as with  kyat, 
and small circle rather than dot over 2 for 1 mat. 

4+kyat Master die of reverse, punch of obverse and punch of reverse. 

I kyat (1) master die of obverse, normal type 
(2) trial master die obverse, body facing to front, and ‘circular edge’ to feathers 
(3) master die reverse, normal ty, 
(4) faulty master dic reverse, o missing over ofor | kyat 
(5) punch from (3) 
(6) punch from (4) 


A pattern proof kyat combining (2) and (4) above is known, 11.1 type c. 


Burmese Documents 


The Birmingham Mint also has three documents in Burmese which give further information 
on the dies and mint equipment. In the translation of these documents it should be noted that 
the Burmese equivalents of foreign names are only approximate. William Wallace becomes 
Wi-lin Wa-lat. We have been unable to identify Za-twe (Sadway?) or Zan-ta-wut 
(Sandwood?) or Gaw-yin-bet. Where the identity is known, such as with William Wallace, we 
have used it, otherwise Burmese sounds are given. Words written in brackets are by way of 
explanation and are not part of the text. 
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The first two documents, which go together, must have been written after April 1864 
because of the reference to Grasemann, and were probably instructions based on technical 
advice from Edward Wyon at Mandalay. One reads simply 


To be given to the William Wallace Grasemann Bombay Company Agents Zan-ta-wut and 
Gaw-yin-bet 


ie, the Bombay Company founded by William Wallace, with Grasemann as the Rangoon 
manager. The second, accompanying it, states 


Instructions have been issued previously to Zan-ta-wut and Gaw-yin-bet that the William 
Wallace Grasemann Bombay Company Agents Zan-ta-wut and Gaw-yin-bet are to procure 
from Great Britain: 


600 coin dies of 1 kyat 
200 coin dies of S$ mi 
200 coin dies of 2 mu 1 pé (= 1 mat) 
200 coin dies of | mi 
ie, 1200 coin dies of all four denominations, 600 sets in all, for minting coins in the Royal Mint. 
When they arrive in Rangoon they are to be sent without delay to the Royal Court. 
In loyal obedience to this, the King’s command, please procure the 1200 coin dies, 600 sets, 


from Great Britain and send them to the Royal Court without delay as soon as they reach 
Rangoon. 


The word ‘set’ presumably means a pair of dies, one for the obverse and one for the reverse. 
It is estimated that the life of a die at this time would be very roughly 30 to 50,000 impres- 
sions, From the above letter it is clear that it was the intention to issue a far larger number of 
kyat coins than any other denomination. 

Although Ralph Heaton and Sons provided the dies and minted a few samples, they did not 
undertake a production run. When the Mint was established the Burmese Chief Minister 
provided the following testimonial, which was sent to Ralph Heaton in a letter from Edward 
Wyon of 12th December 1865. The letter itself has not survived and it is not clear to whom 
the testimonial is addressed, possibly William Wallace and Zan-ta-wut, 


Pet Min-gyi-min-hla-maha-si-thu, Chief Minister, Commander of the Yé-bet Cavalry, Lord 
of Yaw. 

(7You) the Trader William Wallace, and the Agent Zan-ta-wut, acting on the order of His 
Most Glorious Majesty (the King of Burma) procured the purchase of a Mint and arranged its 
delivery at the Court, 

The Mint reached the royal capital Yadana-bon (Mandalay) during the month of Tabé-dwé 
1226 Burmese Era (= 27th January to 24th February 1865), and has been operating smoothly 
and efficiently since the 9th day of the waning moon of Tazaung-mon 1227 BE (= Saturday 1 Ith 
November 1865) under the supervision of the Engineer Za-twe, whose services were provided by 
the said Trader and the Agent. 

His Most Glorious Majesty and the Ministers of his Court are extremely pleased that Za-twe, 
the Engineer who has been provided, has proved to be capable and efficient in operating the Mint 
and demonstrating its working. 

It will be of great benefit if you are able to serve His Most Glorious Majesty in the future as 
well as you have served him in the matter of the purchase and delivery of the Mint. 

Signature of Min-gyi-min-hla-maha-si-thu, Chicf Minister, Commander of the Yé-bet Cavalry, 
Lord of Yaw. 


The opening of the Mint is recorded in the Burmese Court Records — the Konbaung Zet 
Chronicle [79]. 
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In the year 1227 in the month of Tazaung-mon, the building for minting coins was completed. It 
stood within the palace grounds north of the drum tower. On Saturday, the 9th day of the 
waning moon, at the auspicious moment, one drum stroke in the morning (9 a.m.) the Mint was 
inaugurated with three cannon shots. 


The Chronicle then describes the | kyat coins (presumably this denomination was issued 
first), ending with the words 


His Majesty had these coins used throughout his Royal domain, thus matching the custom of 
other great and powerful states. 


Initially however they do not seem to have been current beyond Mandalay. 


The King’s Donations 


A very large amount of silver kyats was donated by Mindon to the monasteries in Mandalay 
[33], in which city there were 80 abbots and 60,000 monks. Each monk received 2 kyats, a 
kyat buying one bag of paddy, every 2nd" teacher was given 25 kyats, Ist teacher 30 kyats, 
and the abbots 500 kyats. In the rural areas the monks received | kyat for one set of robes. 
More than this however, Mindon provided rewards for those monks passing the various 
religious exams in the Pali language, the Patama-byan. There were four in all, the Patama- 
ngé, Patamalat, Patamagyi, Patamagyaw, the latter being the highest. 

For passing each of the first two parts the monks were awarded 1,000 kyats and given a set 
of clothes, for the Patamagyi they received | ruby ring, 1,500 kyats and their parents and up 
to 15 relatives were exempted from tax, and for passing the Patamagyaw the reward was | 
ruby ring, 1 emerald ring, 2,500 kyats and a set of clothes, The ceremony at which the 
certificates and awards were made was attended by the King. Although these donations by 
Mindon brought him much merit it was not really appropriate for the monks to receive such 
large amounts of money as it was against their religious principles. 

Mindon’s generosity can be measured by comparing the prizes with what was offered some 
ten years after the annexation of Upper Burma by Britain, Immediately after the annexation 
the examinations were not held but Bird|1| writing in 1897, says they were to be 
reintroduced. The awards for the four exams were planned to be respectively 50, 75, 100 and 
150 kyats, A suitable robe would also be given, together with a certificate signed by the Pre- 
sident of the Examination Committee. In the case of the Patamagyaw, the certificate would be 
signed by the Chief Commissioner. 

We mention this aspect of Mandalay life as it clearly was a major factor in putting money 
into circulation. 


The Mint in Mandalay 


The location of the Mint can be seen in the plan of Mandalay Palace (p. xiv). It measured 
approximately 60 feet by 80 feet, and was situated about 200 yards south of the North Gate, 
near to the tombs. Bird [1] merely states that the building had a tall chimney but more detail 
is to be found in [33]. ‘Even today (1970) there are remains of the old building. It was of 
brick, one storey high, and was of six or seven rooms (bays) long from east to west. At the 
east end there was a brick arch and a square brick chimney.’ The book goes on to list the 
operations carried out in each of the rooms and gives the wages of the five workers as 100 
baskets of paddy a month. 

Ko U [33] gives us further information about the Mint’s construction. He relates that three 
other firms besides Heaton’s were involved in supplying machinery — Craven Brothers, Smith 
of Glasgow, and the French Company Société Centrale. Craven Brothers would undoubtedly 
have been the firm of machine tool engineers at the Vauxhall Iron Works, Manchester, but 
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what remains of their order books does not unfortunately go back quite far enough, In the 
1860's there were several iron founders in Glasgow named Smith, but we have not been able 
to identify the actual one. Neither can we say anything about Société Centrale. This firm may 
possibly have supplied some equipment to D’Avera as a trial since it seems unlikely that 
Heaton’s would have subcontracted to them. Alternatively it may have arrived later since it is 
known that Mindon sent some of his subjects to France to learn about minting [33], 

Soon after the Mint opened, a copper coin of + pé was issued, dated 1227 BE. On the 
obverse there is a peacock (not the same as on the silver) and date, with value on reverse, Two 
main varieties exist, differing on both obverse and reverse; we will give all the details at the 
end of the chapter. From one of these sets of dies were struck iron coins, which according to 
Temple were forced on the people as y} pé. 

When the new kyat coins first appeared the authorities in British India wished to check the 
purity; accordingly 130 were sent to the Calcutta Mint for assay. Full details of the analysis, 
made in March 1866, may be found in [88], but the weight varied between 175 and 
183 grains, with an average of 180, and the fineness from 0.896 to 0.900, with an average of 
0,898, From this we can deduce that the weight was intended to correspond with that of the 
Indian rupee but that the silver was to the French standard of 0.900 rather than the Indian of 
11/12 = 0.917. However, the results of a later chemical analysis at the Calcutta Mint (see 
Chapter 12) gave an average value of 0.912, and a recent chemical analysis of a kyat carried 
out for us gave a reading of 0.9105. Also, a test by neutron activation analysis by Thiele et 
al. [77] on one kyat coin indicated 0,91. All this may indicate that the purity was raised a little 
to a value close to that of the rupees in Lower Burma. According to Sir George Scott [51] the 
Mandalay rupees only passed for 14 annas in Rangoon because of doubts about the purity, 
although in theory the export of peacock silver coins from Upper Burma was not allowed 
(106). 

Temple acquired a few silver kyats of different design to the usual, with stippled ground on 
the obverse and no obverse inscription, Stippled mat and mii have also been seen, and Temple 
quotes a +kyat. The stippling was probably applied after the coin was made in the normal 
way, perhaps as a preparation for enamelling. Several varieties of kyat exist, which are 
classified at the end of the chapter. 


The Operation of the Mint 


On 23rd October 1867 the new Chief Commissioner of British Burma, Albert Fytche |24) 
visited the Mint where the minting of rupees was going on. He noted that the machinery came 
from Birmingham and that the engine was under the direction of an African. The operations 
of smelting and coining were done by Burmans. He was told that they could produce 15,000 
rupees a day which he thought a high figure for a small machine as he saw only one die at 
work. However it would seem to be fairly accurate as the following table shows [85]. The data 
was originally compiled from information supplied by those who were in charge of the Mint at 
the time of the British annexation of Upper Burma in 1886, The figures are approximate and 
are given for years in the Burmese Era. It appears that minting was carried on right up to 
Tazaungm6n 1247 (November 1885). It can be seen that the output of kyats during the first 
four years was considerably greater than subsequently. As already mentioned, a rough 
estimate for the normal life of a die at this time would be up to 50,000 impressions and so the 
300 sets of 1 kyat dies seem to have been worked far more than usual, accounting perhaps for 
the number of weak strikes. 


The 1 pé Silver Coin 
When the Comptroller of Burma supplied the information in the table he remarked that no 
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Approximate Output of Silver Coins at the Mandalay Mint 


Denomination Number 
(kyats) Years (BE) of coins 

1 1227-1230 25,360,000 

1231-1240 800,000 

1241-1247 246,000 

Total 26,406,000 

4 1227-1242 1,600,000 

1243-1247 373,000 

Total 1,973,000 

4 1227-1242 2,400,000 

1243-1247 466,000 

Total 2,866,000 

4 1227-1242 4,800,000 

1243-1247 373,000 


Total 5,173,000 


mention was made of the y, kyat (= 1 pé) silver coins of which it was now (1889) very difficult 
to obtain specimens. Although this denomination is part of the same series as the other four 
there are significant differences from them, apart from its absence from the table. First, it was 
not engraved at Birmingham, and second, a close examination of the design reveals some 
interesting details about the lettering and other features. We have found two varieties of 
obverse and six of the reverse, known combinations are listed in detail later. The inscription 
reads ‘use as | pé’ and since their weights are all close to y rupee this indicates that they 
would have been used as 7; kyat and not 3 Remember that the pé, like the mi, could be 
‘great’ or ‘small’. 

Now in the catalogue of the Hlutdaw records [80] there are references to some 
correspondence of May and June 1866 between Phayre and one of the Burmese Ministers. 
These letters mention two people, Hari and Nga Shwe Hla, who were sent to Bengal to 
purchase silver coin dies. It is almost certain that the Calcutta Mint would be responsible for 
supplying them, as it was at that time the only die department with an appointed engraver on 
the establishment. Unfortunately the Calcutta Mint has no records of the Burmese coins, and 
other records, [85] and [88] contain no mention of the silver pé. 

The silver dies which were purchased in Calcutta could of course be replacement dies for 
the 1, 4, | or § kyat cut from a master die, but it seems far more likely that they were for the 
1 pé. It is an open question whether ail the | pé master dies came from Calcutta, but it is 
virtually certain that at least one did. We have had two specimens tested for fineness — a B/3 
(see classification system at end of chapter) which was 0.9147, and an A type obverse which 
was 0.9075. Since B/3 has the die axis nearly vertical and is close to Indian standard fineness, 
we tentatively suggest this type may have actually been minted in Calcutta, Although the 
Krause Mishler catalogue [34] gives a fineness value of 0.917 for the pé it has not proved 
possible to find the source for this figure and we very much doubt that this was the silver 
specification for all the coins produced. 


Gold Coins 
From some of the dies for the silver mu and pé were also struck gold coins of approximately 
the same weight as the silver. It is usual to assume a gold:silver ratio of 16:1 so that the gold 
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pé would be worth | kyat, and so on. However, in practice the ratio seems to have varied with 
place and time and was often probably less than 16:1. The gold ‘restrikes’ were hardly ever 
seen to circulate and were bought mainly as curiosities in the bazaar. According to Sir George 
Scott [51] the 2 anna (= 1 m0) pieces were principally used by the King to fill silver cups pre- 
sented to distinguished visitors. There were also a few gold pieces struck from the silver kyat 
dies. These were made mostly for friends of the officials at the Mint and are not really coins of 
the realm. 

The Hlutdaw records also refer to a letter to Phayre dated 6th October 1866, asking him to 
take care of the servant Hari who had been sent to buy gold coin dies in Bengal. These would 
be for the | pé, 2 mu | pe (= | mat), and 1 kyat (Yeoman Ag, 8 and B8). On the obverse of all 
three is a Chinthe or mythical Burmese lion, two of which frequently guard a pagoda 
entrance. The lion is an important symbol in Buddhism but it is not certain how this came 
about as there are a variety of legends involving this animal, 

Comparison of the artistic style of the lettering with one of the silver pé varieties suggests 
they may have been done by the same engraver at Calcutta, but this is not conclusive. There 
may be reverse die varieties of the mat although signs of wear can sometimes be misleading, 
OF the gold coins with Chinthe which are dated 1228 BE the mat became fairly common, 
unlike the other two which are rare. We have no firm evidence on the fineness, Krause 
Mishler quotes 0.900 but this cannot be confirmed. 


Lead and Copper Issues of 1231 BE 
No new issues were made for the next few years, until 1231 BE, when two denominations of 
lead coin were minted, The obverse has a hare — the Burmese believed that the figure of a hare 
was in the moon in the same way that the figure of a peacock was in the sun. The moon was 
believed to be the origin of the universe. Apparently the ‘hare in the moon’ idea occurs also, 
curiously enough, in German mythology, instead of the ‘man in the moon’, Rather than giving 
the denomination direct, it is written as + or j of a copper coin, i.e. 1k OF xk pé. The weights of 
these coins vary quite a lot but very roughly they give a ratio of 500 parts lead equal 1 part 
silver by weight. Reference 33 gives a silver—lead bullion ratio of 640:1. According to 
Temple [76] Vol. 48, Mindon bought lead at 2,000 to 1 and so he must have made a 
handsome profit. Lead coins were able to buy certain vegetables such as chillies and onions 
133). 

In the same year a copper ‘} anna’ with Chinthe on obverse was minted. But there is no 
value given, and the legend ‘always keep with you’ suggests its real purpose as a talisman. 

Although Mindon was not the first Burmese king to introduce coinage, it can be said that 
he was the first to introduce it successfully on a large scale. He was therefore in a position to 
pay his administrators a salary, rather than part of the tax collection. 


The Coins of Thibaw 

Mindon died on Ist October 1878 without making a nomination for his successor, He was 
succeeded by one of his sons, Thibaw, who together with his wife Supayalat exerted a tyran- 
nical rule for the next seven years. Thibaw himself was weak, but he was thrust on the throne 
by his mother who tricked Mindon on his death bed into approving the choice, His two main 
rivals fled in fear of their lives. Supayalat moved into Thibaw’s apartment after he became 
King and would allow him no other wives, contrary to normal custom (sce Chapter 10). The 
Queen Mother thought she would have power over Thibaw, but Supayalat was stronger than 
both of them. To console himself Thibaw took to drink — French wine and Scotch whisky. 
Almost as soon as Thibaw became King, Supayalat persuaded him to imprison, and then in 
February 1879 to massacre, about 80 members of the Royal Family, whom she and her 
ministers considered a threat to the throne. 
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One innovation made easier by the introduction of coinage was the state lottery, opened in 
1240 BE. A draw was held several times daily with tickets costing one pé (at that time 
equivalent to 1d.), and a monthly lottery with tickets at five kyats. Prizes were 10,000 kyats in 
peacock coins. There was a good commission for sellers, who forced the public to buy tickets. 
As a result, the population of Mandalay became obsessed to win the prizes, and with the 
corruption in their administration a shortage of coin resulted. The King amassed great wealth 
but many people were left destitute and it was abolished in 1243 BE (1881 AD). 

The Konbaung Zet Chronicle has very little to say about Thibaw’s coinage, merely an 
entry for 3rd waning Tazaungmon 1240 (11th November 1878), ‘The King reallocates 
responsibilities for the various spheres of government activity among 14 ministers. One of 
these, the Wun-dauk, Yan-aung-myin My6-Za, Min-gyi-maha-min-gaung is put in charge of 
the munitions factory, the weaving mill, and other industrial enterprises, including the Royal 
Mint’. Volume 2 of the Catalogue of the Hlutdaw Records is completely devoid of anything of 
interest, As an example of the value of money in Thibaw’s time — the tax on one bullock cart 
for one month was 3 silver kyat coins in Amarapura [33]. 

From the table on page 89 we see that the peacock silver coins were minted also during 
Thibaw’s reign, although not in very large numbers. However, Thibaw struck his own copper 
coin, the { mu (= + pé) with a To or ‘dragon lion’ on the obverse. It was probably chosen for 
the coin since it represents Saturday, the day on which Thibaw was born. T6 often appears in 
Burmese mythology and the costume is sometimes used at ceremonial dances, On the coins 
TO has the body of a lion and the head of a deer. At least five varieties of reverse for the 4mu 
exist, indicated by rosette axis, wreath and position of lettering. 

Thibaw's only other coin was the extremely rare gold 5 mi or + mohur, again with Td, 
although the lettering around it is arranged differently from the copper. Both Thibaw’s coins 
bear the accession date 1240 BE, but we have not seen any documents relating to the place of 
minting. It is likely however that the dies for the copper were made in Mandalay as some of 
either Mindon’s or Thibaw’s (or both) were found there (see Chapter 12), 

As well as the official Royal Mint coins unofficial copies or ‘taungbanni’ coins also 
circulated. According to Ko U [33] Taungbanni was an abbot who produced fake silver coins 
mostly consisting of copper alloy, hence the name. Temple [76] Vol. 57 thought that the 
unofficial copies were made in monasteries or by great personages and he was told that 
certain monastcries coined as of right. One monk who had this privilege was Nan-u Sayado of 
the Mozaung Kyaundaik (Monastery) near the Eugdoya Pagoda at Mandalay. 

Brass ‘taungbanni’ exist of the copper {mu on which the designs are much cruder than the 
original, and which were possibly a token currency forced on the people by the King, Temple 
suggests they were made from the waste trimmed from the copper sheets used for the regular 
coins, alloyed with zinc to make a more easily workable brass. Interestingly he also lists the 
silver mu piece with the ‘tooled die’ (our 11.4e) as one of these unofficial coins, Apparently 
taungbanni circulated at about 75% face value. 


The Final Annexation of Burma 
French intrigues with Thibaw against British trading interests led to a serious deterioration in 
relations. For example a Franco—Burmese convention was signed on 15th January 1885 
which proposed a joint venture deed to establish a Government Bank with a capital of 25 
million kyats. This was to issue banknotes, manage the ruby mines at Mogok, and have a 
monopoly on the sale of pickled tea. Management was to be by a syndicate of French and 
Burmese officials with the King having to pay 12% interest per annum on loans, and his less 
fortunate subjects 18%. 

In 1885 a major disagreement also developed over supposed royalty irregularities in the 
teak extraction of the Bombay Burmah Trading Corporation. Thibaw claimed that he was 
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owed !.1 million kyats and in August they were fined 2.3 million kyats (£173,000) with in 
addition an order to pay their foresters £33,000. The B.B,T.C. contested that Thibaw was. 
deliberately confusing contracts made on different terms but the King refused to refer the 
ensuing dispute to arbitration. On 7th November 1885 he issued a proclamation calling on his 
subjects to drive the British heretics into the sea. 

One week later, on 14th November, a British expedition crossed the frontier and after an 
unopposed advance to Myingyan, 50 miles south-west of Mandalay, Thibaw was forced to 
surrender, Mandalay was occupied on 28th November and the next day Thibaw and 
Supayalat were sent down river to Rangoon, whence to Bombay where they stayed for 30 
years until Thibaw’s death in 1916, Supayalat was then allowed to return to Burma to live 
quietly in Rangoon, 

The third Anglo—Burmese war was concluded with the formal annexation of Thibaw's 
Burma to the British Dominion on Ist January 1886. In February 1886 it was decided that 
Burma should be directly administered as a province of British India, These arrangements 
nominally included the Shan States although these were not brought under control until 1890. 


COINS OF MINDON AND THIBAW 


Inscriptions: Many coins of Mindon and Thibaw bear the same inscription: 
yore 69255 —Yadanabon Nepyidaw 
Mandalay the Royal Residence 

For brevity this will be denoted by *Y’, 


(a) Coins of Mindon 


Peacock silver series, 1214 BE, Dies by Ralph Heaton and Sons, Birmingham. Struck at 
Mandalay from 1865. Silver purity from 0.90 to 0.91 
The obverse and reverse designs which appear on all coins in the series are: 


Obv.: A peacock in full display, with inscription around. 


0) 985 Gory Tazeiktaw Stamp Royal 
Rev.: A wreath, with value and accession date in centre, and inscription ‘Y’ around 


wreath. Date is shown asojog= 1214 BE = 1852-53 AD 


Heaton’s specimens are illustrated on page 84. The | kyat, + and + kyats have milled edges, the 
Kyat has a plain edge. 


Tht Silver 1 kyat (Y7) 31 mm, nominal weight 11.66 gm (1 rupee). 
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Obv. B 


‘Two obverse varieties: 
The ground on which the peacock stands is well away from toothed border. 
B;: — The ground almost touches the border, which has longer, oblique teeth. 


Rev: Value 3 of of}: Uijat thon dinga Use coin as | kyat 
Three reverse varieties: 


Rev. 1 Rev. 2 Rev.3 
|. Circle above 2 and 2. Circle to side of 9 3. Circle to side of > 
figure J in line with and figure j in line and figure J in 
dots with dots line between Sd 
and : 


Coins known: A/1, A/2, B/3. 
IL.ta ‘Type A/2 with stippled obverse, 11.31 gm (BM) 


IL.db Type A/2 with the word ESSAI below wreath on reverse. Examples are known in 
gold, silver and copper but it is suspected that they arc counterfeits, 


The IBSCC Counterfeit Report for April 1980, No. 286, gives details of the gold piece. 


I.1e Modified peacock design. 
Obv.; — Peacock in full display, having circular ends to feathers and body facing to 
front, 
Rev; Asrev, | and 2, but cirele is omitted over 9 in value, 
Rare; only 3 coins known. 


I.le 
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114 x2 14a x2 


ALAE x2 


11.2 Silver 5 mu or 4 kyat (Y6), 24 mm, 5.83 gm 
Revs value Jy i nga mu thon 
Use as 5 mu 
11.2a A stippled obverse reported by Temple, none observed. 
11.2b — Bronze pattern of 11.2, 4.77 gm (BM) 


11.3 Silver I mat or 4 kyat (YS), 19.5 mm, 2.91 gm 
Rev.: value a3: = t’mat thon 
Use as 1 mat 
11.3a Rev. has leg missing from F of date, 2.59 gm (P) 
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11.36 Stippled obverse, 2.69 gm (BM) 


14 Silver 1 mu or ¢ kyat (Y4), 15.5 mm, 1.45 gm 
Rev.: value 9 at =t'mu thon 


Use as | mu 
(note: on most coins the r shows as 2? 


Coins of this denomination are known with traces of gilding on them, presumably the 
remains of an attempt to pass the coin as a gold mu type 11.9. 


Ida Rev.: 
114b — Rev.: dot between valuc and date as 2 33: (rare) 


value shown as 3 (rare), 1.43 ym (BM). 


ay 3 5 
} 11.4¢ — Stippled obverse, 1.32 gm (P) 
114d Rev, has leg missing from ¥ of date, One proof specimen known, 
1L4e — Obv.: Peacock shows bold Y patterns at feather ends around displayed tail, also 
modified lettering, e.g. & instead of 
Rev.: Wreath and lettering cruder, 1.49 gm (P) 
This coin is shown by Temple as a taungbanni coin, i.c. contemporary counterfeit. 
11L.4f — As 11.4e but smaller dia., 15.0 mm, with larger peacock on obverse, and larger wreath, 
value and date on reverse, 1,29 gm (P). 
ILS Renper'a pe Ory 2> mm. 
Peacock facing left in full display, with inscription around and date below 
Pee 5 feet, 
2 GI 09 BS cord = Udaung dazeik taw 


254 1227 
Peacock Stamp Roya! 1865-66 AD 
Rev.; Inscription *Y’ and value within garland. 
value reads: 3 25: 38]: Gif be thon dinga i 1 pé use coin as 
5 9 o 9 lay bon ta bon 4 parts one part 


i.c, use coin as one fourth part of one pé. 


Obverses: 
Note position of figures of date relative to legs of peacock. 


om WA Wo, 


aJy™ 


ms Obv. A Obv. B Obv.C 


Three obverses: 

A: — figure 0 forward of first leg, and 12 Y’s at feather ends on displayed tail. 
B; figure 2 under first leg, and 14 Y’s at feather ends on displayed tail. 

C: figure D under second leg and 14 Y’s at feather ends on displayed tail. 
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Three basic reverse types (variations in wreath and lettering need more study): 
1k Two 6 ray stars (or flowers?), one above and one below legend, with three sub- 
types showing stars in different relationship to script as these enlarged details: 


la * Ib x le . 
o op 3) 


% % e 


2a: Four 8 ray stars (or flowers) set in the wreath, with modified letters and wreath, 
2b: As 2a, but only three stars. 
3: — Cruder design of leaves and lettering, without stars, 


© © 
Coins known: A/la (5.66, 5.85, 6.14 gm), A/1b (5.79 gm), A/Ic (5.54, 5.72, 


5,80, 5.95 gm), A/2a (6.33 gm), B/3 (5.5 gm), C/2a (5.92, 6.03, 6.04, 6.09, 6.36 gm), 
C/2b (6.39 gm). With C/2a and C/2b the die axis is almost vertical, 


11.6 Iron } pé (Y 1a). Struck from the copper coin dies for 11.5, reported by Temple as 
worth 74 pé. Specimens of 5,0 and 5.7 gm in the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. 


11.7 Silver 1 pé or + kyat (Y3) 12 mm, 0.73 gm. 
First issued 1866, at least one die from Calcutta. 
Obverse and reverse designs similar to peacock series 11.1 to 11.4 but with different 
details. 
Two obverse varieties: 
A: — Ground on which peacock stands is 4 mm long and is close to beaded border. 
B: — Ground is 3.5 mm long and away from toothed border. Peacock design and 

letters have minor differences. 


Oby. B x2 
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Three basic reverse types: 
1; Prominent dot where branches cross, with four varieties of inscription within 
Te at inscription 3 ad Ube thon Use as | pé 
aj2g 1214 1852-53 AD 
Ib: accent omitted 2 ap 
le: twodots omitted 3 ag 
andnoJindate 9 6 
Id: word 3: modified 3 ap 
and short J in date 2/99 


2: No dot where branches cross. 
Full inscription, but with bar on leg of 2: as 3 2 


Note: the two dots may be very faint. 2495 


3: Small circle where branches cross, and inscription around wreath rearranged to 
bring > into gap at top of wreath, 


Two dots omitted: 3 29 
be bai 


Coins known: A/la, A/1b, A/Le (rare), A/Id (rare), A/2, B/3 (die axis almost vertical), 
Silver fineness tested for an A type was 0.9075, and for a B/3 was 0.9147, 


Rev. 3 11.10a 


GOLD restrikes from the silver dies are known as follows: 

18 From the | kyat, | 1.1, reported by Temple, none observed. 
1L9 (Y9) from the 1 ma, 11,4, 1.64 gm (BM). 

11.10 (10) from the 1 pé, 11.7. Two varietics are known, 
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11.10a As 11.7 A/2. 0.65, 0.92 gm (BM). 
11,106 As 11.7 A/2 but with two dots omitted and no bar on leg on 99. Circular characters of 


valuc and date are slightly smaller than on 11.10a. No silver specimens like this have 
been seen. 0.77, 0.80 gm (BM). 


GOLD. Chinthe design, dated 1228 BE, in three denominations, dies from Calcutta, 
Obverse on all 3 coins: Chinthe standing, with inscription around and date below. 


BE ex 09 85 cord Chinthe tazeik taw 
aye 1228 
Chinthe Stamp Royal 1866-67 AD 
Rev.: Inscription *Y’ around wreath, with value in centre, 


Had 1 kyat (YB8), 26.5 mm, 11.94 gm (BM) 
3 29) ahh: 1'Yat thon dinga 


Use coin as 1 kyat 


11.12 2mvis t pe or f kyat (Y8), 18.5 mm, 2.55, 2.68, 2.83, 2.90 gm (Ash), 2.84 gm (BM), 
2.99 gm(P) 
Ko ¥ ahh hnit mi U’be thon dinga 


Use coin as 2 mu I pé 
There may be varieties of this coin but not enough pieces have been seen in good 
condition to be sure of this. 


1hA3 1 pé(YA8), 11.0 mm, 0.67 gm (BM) 
3 Sf ahh be thon dinga 


Use coin as | pé 


Issues of 1231 BE 
11.14 Copper *} pe’ (¥2). 31 mm, 10.94 gm (BM) 
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Oby.: — Chinthe facing L. with inscription around and date below. 


Be Goo Ox0S cos Chinthe tazcik taw 
2529 1231 
Chinthe Stamp Royal 1869-70 AD 
Rev: Inscription within wide floral border. 
» GI! cos G A hsaung daw mye 
Always keep with you. 


1hAS 


LEAD COINS in two denominations. 
Obverse on both coins: Hare facing L., with inscription and date, 
QF 95 cof Yon tazcik taw 
229 1231 
Hare Stamp Royal 1869-70 AD 


1115 yk pe(YD1) 21-22 mm, 10.88. 12.96 gm (Ash). 11.90 gm (BM) 


Rev: value in wreath 
6k 3 ofl: Kye ni dinga 
6h ¢ 4 ne ilay bon ta bon 


Copper coin of 4 parts one part, i.e. use coin as } part of copper coin, 
IL.15a As 11.15 but reverse blank (recorded by Temple). 
11.16 4 pe (YC1) 20-21 mm, 5.92, 6.26, 8.20 gm (BM), 7.1, 7.1, 6.8 gm (PR), 7.73 gm (P), 
Reva: 6 fm 3 3d}: Kye ni dinga 
sho g mg i shit pon ta pon 
Copper coin of 8 parts one part, i.e, use coin as } part of copper coin, 


11,16a Thicker coin, 13,2 gm (PR), 12.70, 13.60 gm (P). 
Hare coins in iron are reported in ref, 33, but not elsewhere. 


(b) Coins of Thibaw 


11.17 Copper { mu (Y9), 1240 BE (accession date), 25.5 mm, c. $.7 gm 
Obv.: — To (mythical lion with deer's head) facing L. with inscription around. 


os 03 85 cons To dazeik taw 

To Stamp Royal 
There may be varieties of this obverse but specimens are usually too poor to facilitate study. 
Rev.; Inscription *Y* around wreath with value and date in centre. 

4a adi: t'mi thon dinga 1 mi use coin 

agne shit pon ta pon 8 parts one part 

2jG0 1240 1878-79 AD 


ie. use coin as j part of | mu 
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5 A 
Te YA 


1.17 Rosette upright Rosette diagonal 


There are several varieties of reverse, distinguished by the arrangement of leaves and berries on 
the wreath. and the inclination of the rosette at the top, For ease of recognition, the types can be 
classified by the arrangement of leaves or berries close to the cross over point of the wreath, 
although other differences may occur higher up the wreath. The rosette axis is either diagonal 
or upright, to within about 5° There are 4 types of reverse, recognised by the basic features shown in 
the following sketches, together with other features quoted below each sketch: 


rosette upright, rosette diagonal, rosette diagonal, rosette (a) upright or 
berries on stalks. with § above, berries without (b) diagonal, berries on 
berries without stalks stalks 
stalks 


Within these basic types the number of berries varies and this can be indicated by a numerical 
code denoting their position in the wreath as for example 


can be written as 4/1/0/3. There are minor differences in leaves and lettering 
which will be ignored. 
Berry arrangements seen for cach type are: 


1. 2/4/2/2, 5.185 gm (P), 3/2/2/1, 5.98 gm (P) 
2. 0/0/0/0, 5.19 gm (BM), 1/0/0/1, 5.28 gm (P), 5.01, 5.29 gm (BM) 
3. 4/0/0/3, 5.52. gm (BM), 4/1/0/3, 4.80, 5.48, 5.70, 5.89 gm (P), 5.90 gm (BM) 
4a) 4/0/0/3, 5.21, 5.70 gm (P), 4/0/0/4, 5.62 gm (P), 4.87 gm (BM) 
4(b) 3/0/0/3, 5.51 gm (P), 4/0/0/2, 5.24 gm (BM). 4/1/0/3, 5.66 gm (P), 
5.26 gm (BM), 4/2/0/4, 5.42 gm (BM) 


LLAg 11.20 
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11,18 
ThA 


11,20 


Tin copy of 11.17, reverse type 4(b), 4/1/0/3, 4.91 gm (worn), 6.40 gm (BM) 


Brass copy of 11.17. Designs and inscriptions as 11.17 but cruder. Dia. c. 26 mm, but 
varies. Thickness also varies considerably, and the weights of specimens cxamined varied 
from 2.65 to 6.23 gm. Known as taungbanni. 

Gold 5 mu (YC8), 1240 BE, 21.5 mm, 5.85 gm (BM). 

Obv.: To facing L., with inscription as for 11.17 and date djGgo= 1240 BE. 

Rey,; Inscription ‘Y' around wreath, with value in centre. 


| 93: 961 nga mi thon dinga 


Use coin as 5 mi 


Chapter 12 


British Colonial Period to the 
Separation from India in 1937 


The colonial period in Burma begins at different times for different areas, due to the piecemeal 
acquisition in the three Anglo—Burmese wars. After the first war of 1824-26 the coastal 
provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim were annexed, and then Martaban and Pegu after the 
second war in 1852. Following these annexations Indian currency was introduced and so it is 
necessary for a moment to look at what was happening in India over this period, 


Indian Coins and Banknotes 

In the early nineteenth century the money of British India was struck by the East India 
Company. A bimetallic gold and silver coinage was in operation, with the various regions of 
the country having their own coins. In 1823 the Bombay silver rupee was made cqual to the 
Madras rupce of 180 grains (11.66 gm), 11/12 fine, and in 1835 the Directors of the 
Company made the Madras rupee the sole legal tender money throughout the whole of the 
East India Company, New silver coins of 1, 4, 4 rupee with the head of William IV were 
specially struck in 1835 and in addition a new copper and gold coinage for the whole of 
British India was introduced at about this time, 

Successive series of East India Company coins were struck until 1858, in which year the 
administration of their territory had been taken over by the British Government, A new 
coinage was struck for India by Great Britain in 1862, several of the dies being engraved by 
Leonard Wyon at the Royal Mint in London. Since these and the E.I.C, coins are very well 
known they will not be described in detail here, They were introduced into British Burma in 
the same way as for India itself, and both India and British Burma operated on the silver 
standard, 

In India prior to 1862 banknotes had been issued by the Presidency Banks of Bengal, 
Bombay and Madras but on Ist March 1862 the Government of India took over the note 
issue and withdrew this privilege from them. The 186! Act stated in addition that up to four 
crores of rupees could be held in government securities. Although the Presidency Bank of 
Bengal opened branches in Rangoon in 1861, Moulmein in 1865 and Akyab in 1866 nothing 
is known of what notes, if any, circulated in Burma at this time. In fact it was not until August 
1883 that by Act XX of 1882 the Government of India notes were issued from the Rangoon 
Circle, in the charge of the Comptroller of British Burma. The denominations of this first 
series, which lasted until 1901, were 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 1,000 and possibly 10,000 
rupees. Bird [| mentions only the 5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 rupee notes as being procurable. 
These notes differed from the Indian only in the place name RANGOON. 

The third Anglo—Burmese war of 1885 was a very short affair, as described in Chapter | 1. 
From Ist January 1886 the whole of Upper Burma was nominally under British rule; in 
practice dacoity was prevalent for several years afterwards, particularly in the more 
inaccessible hill areas, The capital was transferred to Rangoon, where it has remained to this 
day. 


Use of Peacock Coins 
After the taking of Mandalay both Indian and Burmese coins were current in Upper Burma 
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for a few years. A good account of the laws passed and procedures adopted for dealing with 
the peacock coins is given in an article by Ma Kyan [66]. The problem facing the authorities 
at the end of 1885 was whether (a) to condemn the Burmese currency altogether, obviously 
resulting in a great loss of wealth to the people, (b) to recall it, requiring enormous amounts of 
Indian silver rupees to be deposited in the Treasuries, (c) to maintain the status quo. The latter 
course was adopted, and the Chief Commissioner Mr C. Bernard in a circular of 21st Decem- 
ber 1885 stated that although the peacock rupees should not be accepted at the Treasuries or 
by banks in Lower Burma, they should be paid and received by the public offices in Upper 
Burma at the same rate as the Government rupees. This went satisfactorily in Mandalay but 
in some areas a discount of up to 2 annas per peacock rupee was charged by some traders, 

Because of this confusion the Chief Commissioner was of the opinion that the peacock 
coins should be withdrawn and melted down as quickly as possible and a draft Notification 
was prepared to end their circulation by Ist April 1889. It was pointed out by the Chief Com- 
missioner that there would be some loss involved. The Assay Master, Calcutta, reported that 
the assay of a certain number of peacock coins showed that they varied much in weight and 
fineness among themselves, The average weight of the peacock rupee according to the assay 
was 178.75 grains compared with 180 for the Indian rupee, and the fineness was only 
0.91175 on average, as against 0.91667 for Indian rupees, These two effects meant an 
average net loss of 1.2%, and transportation costs to Calcutta would add a further 1%. 

The Government however did not accept the Chief Commissioner's proposals for a gradual 
withdrawal of the peacock coins. They only instructed that they were not to be reissued 
except in cases of necessity, and were to be forwarded to Calcutta at convenient intervals for 
transmission to the Mint. 


The Peacock Coin Dies 

When the peacock coins were thus left to circulate without interference, the Government of 
India, worried about possible counterfeiting, enquired about the dies of the Mandalay Mint. 
Accordingly a report was called for from Lt,-Col. W. T, Budgeon, Prize Agent, Mandalay. 
This stated (6th October 1886) that: 


(1) 76 dies (some for | rupee and some for 8 annas) were sold at auctions in the palace to 
officers of the Army, Navy and Civil Services except 4 to a European traveller. 

(2) 15 boxes of 10 rupee dies in cach were sold privately to officers of the services by Major 
Lambert. 

(3) One box was disposed of by Lt.-Col. Budgeon to officers at Thayetmyo. 

(4) There were at least 150 pairs of dies for rupee and 8 anna pieces, besides some worn-out 
dies for copper coins, which were used as paper weights in the reading room, and Lt.-Col. 
Budgeon had four in his possession. 


The Chief Commissioner admitted that he was quite unaware of the dies until all or nearly 
all of them were disposed of by the Prize Agents. It was not possible to ascertain the actual 
number of the dies or to account for all of them. But the Chief Commissioner assumed that it 
was unlikely that any of the dies would find its way into the hands of people who would make 
an improper use of it. Lt.-Col, Budgeon was directed to collect as many of the dies as he could 
trace, including those which were in the reading room, and send them to the Mint Master at 
Calcutta. 

Temple states that in the first confusion after the taking of Mandalay the Royal Mint dies 
passed into the hands of anyone who chose to take them, being frequently used by British 
officers as paper weights. Report |85| for December 1890 confirms that the military 
authorities had appropriated the dies of the Mint and sold them by public auction. Possibly 
some forging occurred, mostly of the lower denomination peacocks according to Temple, but 
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it was probably not very extensive. Some of the dies were seen at Calcutta a few years ago 
and one of the | kyat dies came up for auction in 1977. The Mint machinery was valued at 
3,306 rupees, 10 annas, 8 pies (equivalent to £248) and so the sale price was fixed at 3,000 
rupees. There is no record of who bought it |33]. When this had been done the Mandalay 
Mint building was then used as the Government bakery [1]. 


Demonetisation of Burmese Coins 

Until 1889 there was no interference with the circulation of the Burmese coins. But in 
Notification no, 21 of 22nd May 1889 it was announced that the copper coins would cease to 
be current after 30th September 1889. Not much attention was paid to this and in June a 
further Notification was made announcing that Government coins could be obtained in 
exchange. Still the coins did not come in as speedily as hoped and more time was asked for. 
However no extension was granted and so on 30th September the copper coins ceased to be 
legal tender, the effect of which was to drive them out of circulation within a week in 
Mandalay. In exceptional circumstances sanction was given for exchange after this date at 
certain Treasuries, such as Minbu, Pegu and Mingin. 

In order to estimate the amount of silver in circulation in Upper Burma in 1889, the Comp- 
troller of Burma asked those who were in charge of the Mint at the time of the annexation to 
compile the table given in Chapter 11. This was so that the Burmese silver coinage could be 
gradually withdrawn and replaced by Indian coins. The peacock 4, +, 4 and | rupee coins 
were exchanged at par until 31st March 1891 and at a discount of | anna per rupee until 31st 
March 1892, when they were finally declared uncurrent. Earlier time limits proved 
impractical, particularly in the Shan States, and were extended. In the case of some peacock 
coins discovered in the Northern Shan States 10,000 were allowed to be exchanged at the 
Lashio Treasury for one year from January 1893. Itis not known for certain how much silver 
was brought in, only that up to August 1889 about seven-and-a-half million rupees had been 
withdrawn, 

For the next 50 years or so the Burmese currency was merely a reflection of that of India, 
The coins were identical, and so we will not describe them further. When Europe went off the 
silver standard in the 1870's this caused difficulties for India as the price of silver depreciated, 
Gradually during the period 1893-1913 India came to develop the gold exchange standard 
and reintroduced it in 1926-31. The Government of India continued to be responsible for 
issuing coins and banknotes for Burma. 


Banknotes 
Although the banknotes issued for Burma were very similar to the Indian there were slight 
differences which we shall now outline. Further details of these notes in their Indian context 
will be found in the booklet by R. Leader [35]. By the Indian Currency Act of 1903 notes of 5 
tupees issued in any town of British India were current in all of India, but not Burma. 
Thereafter 5 rupee notes bore the words ‘At any office of issue’ or in some cases ‘At any 
office not situated in Burma’, after ‘I promise to pay the bearer on demand’, and the place 
name was dropped. Instead the issuing Circle was indicated by a single letter, C for Calcutta, 
B for Bombay etc., and R for Rangoon. This process, which was known as universalising, 
was not applied to Burma for the 5 rupee notes until 1909 and a 1905 note of the old pattern 
is shown on Plate XIII. New types of 5 rupee note appeared in 1915, 1918, 1925 and 1933. 
The 10 rupee note was not universalised until February 1910 and the series of 1901-10 is 
similar to the previous one except that there are four rather than two serial numbers. 
Thereafter new series were issued in 1910, 1919, 1923, 1925 and 1933. The universalised 
notes had the value in several languages, for example the 10 rupee of the 1919 series 
(illustrated in Pick [45] for year 1919, catalogue number P10) has the value in seven Indian 
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languages plus Burmese. This reads 6g 24] osod = ngwe dinga t’set = silver coins 
ten, 

It was also in 1910 that the 50 rupee note was universalised and the place names replaced 
by a letter, However the place name reappeared in a new issue of about 1930; a note from the 
Rangoon Circle is known with the signature of J. B. Taylor. This denomination was not very 
popular with the public, 100 rupee notes are reported from the Rangoon Circle for the 1927 
series, with RANGOON in large green letters, and the signatures of J. B. Taylor or J. W. 
Kelly. 


World War | and after 

During and after World War I there was a shortage of silver, as opposed to the increase of 
output of silver in the world which had occurred during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. This time therefore the price of silver rose. The Government had great difficulty in 
preventing the melting of coins and keeping down the exchange rates as the price of silver rose 
from 2/3d. per ounce in 1915 to 7/Sd. per ounce in February 1920. 

The Government tried pegging the exchange rates at Re 1 = 1/44d, in 1917 by buying 200 
million ounces of silver from the U.S.A. at 104 cents per fine ounce, by economising the use 
of silver with Re | and Rs 2} notes; and prohibiting the melting and export of silver [56]. The 
1 rupee note has on it a picture of the silver rupee to emphasise that it is a coin substitute. 
These measures were not successful and the rupee rose from 1/44d. in 1917 to a peak of 
2/1 1d, per rupee in 1920, Thereafter it began to fall and in 1926 was fixed at 1/6d., thus 
making £1 = 13} rupees. Remarkably this rate held for the next forty years. 

During the period described so far coins were more popular than notes in India, although in 
Burma the reverse was the case. For instance from December 1923 to March 1924 about 
97% of the additional money supplied by the Currency Department-in Burma was in paper, 
and only 3% in silver. 

In 1934 the Government of India passed the Reserve Bank of India Act and created the 
Reserve Bank of India as the new Central Bank, It was given the sole right of issuing 
banknotes in India and Burma and on Ist April 1935 all the assets and liabilities for the notes 
already in circulation were transferred to the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank. Minting 
of coins was still carried out by the Government of India, both the coins and notes being 
issued for Burma by the Reserve Bank of India at its Rangoon office. 

Ever since the British annexation the movement for independence had been steadily 
growing, as a result of which on Ist April 1937 Burma was separated from India but still 
remaining under British rule. During the period 1935-37 the new Reserve Bank did not in fact 
issue any notes of its own and continued with the old Government of India notes. 


Government of India notes for Burma (Plate XII) 

One example is shown, but other denominations were also issued, both of this type and with a 
letter R for Rangoon, A Rs 2+ note with signature M. M. S. Gubbay and an R was found 
recently. 


12.1 (PI India) 5 rupees, uniface, 143 x 90 mm, black on green and white. 
Value in 5 languages (English, Burmese, Persian, Tamil (probably for the immigrant workers 
from South India), and Chinese). 
Four serial numbers (prior to 1901 there were two) 
Dated 19th May 1905, signed H. J. Brereton (?), place name RANGOON. 
The watermark appears to be a wavy design, on which is written 
INDIA 
5 RUPEES 5 
A 06 


Chapter 13 


To the End of British Rule in 1942 


The economic history of Burma from 1937 to 1952 is extremely complex and changes occur 
with great rapidity. U Tun Wai’s book Burma's Currency and Credit |56] which has already 
been referred to, covers this very well and has been found most useful in our own work. 

After the separation from India on Ist April 1937 Dr Ba Maw became the first Prime 
Minister, until February 1939. The separation required changes as regards the issue of coins 
and banknotes and these were brought about by the India and Burma (Burma Monetary 
Arrangements) Order, 18th March 1937. This Order determined the monetary system of 
Burma and its connection with that of India from 1937 until the evacuation of the British in 
May 1942, and also in modified form from 20th August 1945, when the office of the Reserve 
Bank of India was reopened in Rangoon, until 31st March 1947, 

The standard monetary unit was to be the Indian rupee, linked to sterling, With the coins, 
pending a separate issue for Burma, it was merely necessary to arrange for the Governor of 
Burma to obtain the profits of scigniorage on Indian coins used in Burma. The Government of 
India still retained the right of coinage. Sole right to issue banknotes in Burma was given to 
the Reserve Bank of India, the Government of Burma being prohibited from issuing any 
currency notes. It was also under an obligation to issue a separate series of Burma banknotes, 
distinct from those for India, At first of course none were available and so the Monetary 
Order permitted the use of un-issued Government of India notes overprinted with the words 
LEGAL TENDER IN BURMA ONLY as a stop-gap measure until the stock of Govern- 
ment of India notes was exhausted. 

Meanwhile new banknotes for both India and Burma were designed, and trial specimens 
made at the Nasik Security Printing Press, Nasik Road, Bombay. Nasik had been printing 
banknotes for India from about 1928. The denominations were to be 5, 10, 100, 1,000 and 
10,000 rupees but the S and 10 rupees were done before the rest. It was necessary that the 
designs be approved by King George VI and the specimens were sent to England when 
finished. We know [86, E820/46] that he approved the Burma 5 and 10 rupees in September 
1937, the 100 rupees in July 1938, the 1,000 in April 1938 and the 10,000 in August 1938. 

Not surprisingly, the new India notes appeared before the Burmese. In January 1938 a 5 
rupees was issued at Calcutta and Bombay with value given in nine languages, including 
Burmese which reads ‘ngwe dinga nga pya’ = ‘five silver pieces’. The Burmese version 
followed in May 1938, two months later than planned, and the Burmese 10 rupees in June the 
same year. Higher denomination notes for Burma were not released until the Government of 
India notes were exhausted, the 100 and 10,000 rupees first appeared in May 1939 and the 
1,000 rupees in July. Because of early demonetisation (see Chapter 15) both the 1,000 and 
10,000 rupees must now be exceptionally rare. In fact we have only seen two ‘specimens’ of 
each of the 1,000 and 10,000 rupees plus a photocopy of a circulated 1,000 rupees. 

Overprinted notes continued to be issued until Ist April 1940, but they still remained legal 
tender after that date. The position between 1938 and 1942 is rendered very confusing by the 
fact that there were four kinds of legal tender notes: 


(1) the old Government of India notes issued before the Reserve Bank was formed; 
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(2) the overprinted Government of India notes: 
(3) the separate Reserve Bank issue for Burma; 
(4) the separate Reserve Bank issue for India. 


Although the latter were legal tender in Burma those of type (2) and (3) were not so in 
India, 

After the fall of France in 1940 coin hoarding in India increased with the result that there 
was a shortage of silver rupees. Stocks of George V 1935 1 rupee notes were still available (it 
had not at that time been necessary to issue them). 25 crores from England and 20 from 
Nasik. It was hoped to keep 10 crores in circulation until new George VI notes to be printed 
from Zortals puper were available carly in September 1940. The 1935 notes were issued on 
24th July 1940 but before they could be legal tender in Burma a Currency Act had to be 
passed (Act XVI, September 1940). The George VI notes dated 1940 were put into circula- 
tion during the first week of July 1941. 

These one rupee Government of India notes should really be treated as coins; that is why 
they are headed GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (the coin issuing authority) and have the 
obverse and reverse of a silver rupee as indeed did the 1917 note, For the purpose of the 
Monetary Laws they were therefore treated as silver rupee coins, By the Notification No, 18 
of 29th October 1941 Indian currency notes ceased to be legal tender in Burma after 31st 
March 1942 but for the reasons explained above the one rupee notes were exempted. They 
and the Indian coins continued to be legal tender and in use. 


The Entry of Japan into Burma 


Although World War II had begun in 1939 as far as Great Britain was concerned, Burma 
was not much involved until Japan entered the war in December 1941, The first Japanese 
incursions were on 14th December into the southern-most parts of the country and Rangoon 
suffered its first air raids on 23rd and 25th December 1941. During the next month thousands 
of refugees began moving to India with their Burma notes which, it will be remembered, were 
not legal tender there. The Reserve Bank provided encashment facilities at several centres in 
India from Sth January 1942, 

The conditions prevailing at this time are well illustrated by the following account written 
by a British officer who was there just before the evacuation. It secms from this that some of 
the Indian one rupee notes used in Burma were overprinted BURMA in red. However we 
have not seen any of this type and other evidence for its existence would be desirable. 


In late February or early March 1942 I was Paymaster of the Burma R.N.V.R. and finding 
myself short of cash took a cheque for Rs 2 lakhs to the Reserve Bank, which was closed, 
However | succeeded in getting in through a door at the back and found a council of high 
officers in progress discussing the imminent evacuation of the city. | explained my difficulty and 
they cashed my cheque. giving me a lakh and a half of Re | notes (unoverprinted. these would be 
more uscful in India: we had been using India Re | notes overprinted BURMA in red) and five 
Rs 10,000 Burma notes, which in some trepidation — Rangoon was not a very safe place in those 
days —I pinned inside my shirt. 

When I reached Calcutta with the rest of the Burma Navy on 10th March one of my first 
visits was to the Reserve Bank of India, where my five notes were changed without question for 
India notes — stained and sweaty as they were. AL this time all Burma notes were being changed 
without question, but shortly afterwards, when it was observed that large sums in unbroken 
bundles of notes were being presented for exchange, obviously looted from Government 
Treasuries in Burma. Burma notes were only exchanged after careful enquiries. 
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Rangoon fell on 7th March and Mandalay on Ist May, soon after which the British 
evacuated Burma for India. The Burmese Government retreated to Simla for the duration of 
the war, and needless to say the Reserve Bank also had to move to India. On 6th June the 
assets of the notes were transferred to the Government of India. General exchange of Burma 
notes in India ceased on 15th July 1942 except for genuine refugees by specified routes, and 
even this appears to have been stopped almost completely on 31st August. In China where 
many British troops had ended up, exchange was allowed for a little longer, general facilities 
being withdrawn on 10th August, but on 10th October for genuine refugees, 

As the Japanese were pushing forward something had to be done to prevent the currency 
falling into their hands, Correspondence in October 1943 between Baker (Secretary to the 
Government of Burma, Finance Dept.) and the Burma Office in London, gives us an idea of 
the procedure adopted. Deposits were to be kept to a minimum and on actual evacuation 
officers at Government Treasuries had to remove the remaining balances. If this was not 
possible the notes had to be jettisoned or burned, and the coins jettisoned or sunk in the sea or 
in large rivers. Reports were received by the Government, first in Rangoon and later in 
Maymyo. Finally they were probably taken to Myitkyina, but the circumstances in which it 
had to be evacuated prevented any detailed records being taken. A. K. Potter who, as Con- 
troller of Finance (Defense), had been in charge of currency matters since 1937, had hoped to 
fly out the currency accumulated at Myitkyina, However this became impossible owing to the 
speed of the Japanese advance and their bombing of the Myitkyina air-strip. Thus the infor- 
mation we now have, and to which we will return in the next chapter, is based both on com: 
plete information and recollection. Mr Potter has related to us his own account of the final 
evacuation at Myitkyina (8th May), which we reproduce here below. 


As the Japanese advanced through Burma in 1942, stocks of currency notes and the high-silver- 
content coin were sent from the Reserve Bank in Rangoon, and so far as possible from 
Treasuries and sub-Treasuries up-country, to the Treasury in Myitkyina, which was the railhead 
in the north of Burma. When the Japanese arrived in Rangoon they failed to open the Chubb 
doors of the Reserve Bank’s vault. However they managed to blow a hole in the vault's wall, only 
to find the vault empty. 

1 was concerned to deny the contents of the Myitkyina Treasury to the Japanese. A day or so 
before they entered Myitkyina I took the stock of coin by bullock carts down to the Irrawaddy 
river bank, loaded it into a motor boat and then scattered the loads in the river’s deep-water 
channel, as we chugged up and down it. Disposal of the large stock of notes was more difficult, 
because most were brand new and in tightly packed bundles. At first we tried undoing the 
bundles, crumpling the notes into a trench and setting fire to them there; but this did not work 
well and was in any case taking too long. Then one of my small band of helpers had the bright 
idea of building little domes, with the bundles as loose-brick walls and an opening at the top. One 
bundle was then undone and the notes crumpled into each dome. A match was put to this tinder 
and the domes quickly became a glowing mass and burned completely away. The courtyard 
around the Treasury was all aglow with these small furnaces. The task took us almost the whole 
of one night. Next day we started the long trek in appalling monsoon conditions through the 
uninhabited hills and jungle which separate northern Burma from Upper Assam, 


British rule in Burma was now at an end and for the next three years the country was to a 
greater or lesser degree under Japanese control. 


Reserve Bank of India notes for Burma (illustrated on Plates I, I] and XIII) 
(a) Government of India notes overprinted LEGAL TENDER IN BURMA ONLY, 


The 5 and 10 rupee denominations are the only notes which have been reported recently, but 
others were almost certainly overprinted. Issued in April 1937, demonetised Ist June 1950. The 
watermark includes GOVERNMENT OF INDIA and value. 
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13.1 


13.2 


(P Al) 5 rupees, 127 x 73 mm, brown-violet and light brown. 


Obv.: George V in profile in oval panel at right. Watermark a five-pointed ‘solid’ 
star. Signature J. W. Kelly, 
Rev: __vaiue in nine languages 


Basic note issued in India in 1933. 
(a) Red overprint in top margin on both sides. 
(b) Black overprint on obverse in centre and on reverse at bottom. 


(P A2) 10 rupees, 133 x 79 mm, bluc. 

Obv.; — George V in profile in oval pancl at right, and in watermark at left. Palm tree 
in centre. Signature J. W. Kelly. 

Rev.: Elephants and value in nine languages. 

Basic note issued in India in 1933. 

(a) Red overprint in top margin on both sides. 

(b) Black overprint near centre on both sides, 


(b) Separate Reserve Bank of India notes for Burma 


All have portrait of George VI in profile on obverse, and in the watermark, and the signature 
of J. B, Taylor. The watermark includes RESERVE BANK OF INDIA, and value except on 13.5. 


13.3 


13.4 


(P1)5 rupees, 127 x 73 mm, red-brown. 
Obv.: Peacock at bottom centre. 


Rev.: 6g 96h dh bo: ngwe dinga nga pya silver coins five pieces 
Ga 4 ays + (Shan script) silver five kyats 
Elephant in forest. 


‘Top right obverse and bottom right reverse is 6 C 5 = silver 5 kyats, 
Issued May 1938, demonetised Ist June 1950. © 


(P2) 10 rupees, 146 x 84 mm, green. 
Oby.: Ox cart and ox plough in centre. 


Rev.: og 36): 07 200 ngwe dinga t’set silver coins ten 
4 ae: 296 (Shan script) silver tena 
Sailing ships. 


Top right obverse and bottom right reverse is GE 99, = silver 10 kyats. 
Issued June 1938, demonetised Ist June 1950. 9 


(P3) 100 rupees, 171 x 108 mm, blue. 6 
Oby.: — Peacock in centre, top right 306 = 100 kyats 


Rev: = G S 38 op 2 ngwe dinga ya silver coins one hundred 


g a: 0 43 (Shan script) silver hundred a 


2 elephants pushing a log, 2 peacocks at bottom, 6g 208 =silver 100 kyats at top right. 
Issued May 1939, demonetised Ist June 1950. 
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(P3A) 1,000 rupees, 202 x 126 mm, multi-coloured. 


Obv.: 6g 2008 = silver 1,000 kyats at top right. 
Rev.: &¢ 36k 07 Coo ngwe dinga Uloung silver coins one thousand 
4 a RE y + (Shan script) silver one thousand a 


‘Tiger in centre, peacock at top left and top right. 
Issued July 1939, demonetised Ist May 1945, 


(P-) 10,000 rupees, 202 x 126 mm, multi-coloured. 


Obv.: 20008 = 10,000 kyats bottom left and botiom right. 

Rev.: sg 36k on cant: ngwe dinga t’thoung silver coins ten thousand 
@ eal q Rd ‘\ + (Shan script) silver ten thousand a 

Waterfall in centre, 2 peacocks at bottom, 6S ngwe at bottom right 


20008 10,000 kyats 
Issucd May 1939, demonetised Ist May 1945. 


Chapter 14 


The Japanese Occupation, 1942—45 


It is very hard to establish just what happened to the notes left in Government Treasuries at 
the time of the evacuation. Accounts are based on incomplete evidence, for reasons already 
explained. In the history of the Reserve Bank of India |94] it is stated that about one million 
rupees may have been left in the Rangoon office of the R.B.1. but this is contradicted by Mr 
Potter’s account in Chapter 13. In a memorandum of 1943 he went on to say that virtually all 
Burma notes held by the R.B.I. in Burma were destroyed by R.B.I. officials. The figures for 
currency held in Government Treasuries are as follows (rupees): 


Currency known Known to 


to have been have been Unaccounted 
destroyed abandoned for 
Burma notes 46,868,547 6,059,909 2,944,442 
India notes 223,175 18,330 11,960 
Coin 1,847,921 1,402,400 157,700 
48,939,643 7,480,639 3,114,102 


The sums unaccounted for are because the officials were not evacuated, or the Treasuries 
were in inaccessible areas. Further information comes from a despatch from Baker in October 
1943 which deals only with Burma notes. It is set out in the following table: 


Details Amount (rupees) 
Total value of Burma notes in circulation as at 30.12.41 213,675,955 
Burma notes in olfice of Reserve Bank 607,110,455 
Burma notes in currency chests 87,192,780 
Burma notes remitted to Burma by RBI __2,800,000 
Total 910,779,190 
Burma notes remitted to India by RBI authorities after 30.12.41 103,850,000 
By Burma authorities 6,262,010 
Burma notes known to have been destroyed in Burma by officials 
of legal government 46,868,547 
Burma notes destroyed by staff of RBI in Burma 359,841,205 
Burma notes encashed in India since evacuation 63,457,535 
Burma notes encashed in China since evacuation 23,390,240 


Total 603,669,537 
leaving 307,109,653 rupees (30.7 crores) in Burma notes assumed to be in circulation. 


Wi 
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The Reserve Bank state in their reports that the outstanding Burma notes at the time of the 
transfer of assets for week ending 12th June 1942 stood at 28.69 crores. 

The otal amount of notes in circulation in Burma during 1941-42 was not known for 
certain, but estimated at about 30.4 crores, including roughly 10 crores in India notes, Since it 
was not required to keep separate totals for India and Burma this figure is only approximate. 

What do all these numbers tell us? First, that although there may have been a large number 
of India notes in circulation, there were very few in the Treasuries or Reserve Bank. The India 
notes would probably have gone underground on the arrival of the Japanese. Second, at least 
one crore of Burma notes (mostly) seems to have been looted. The sudden increase in the 
Burma notes of about nine crores may be accounted for by (a) some looting, and (b) a run on 
the banks because of fear for the deposits. It seems in fact that the latter was bank policy, as 
Htin Aung [5] states ‘The British banks on closing their business at the approach of the 
Japanese required all Burmese depositors to draw out their deposits in the form of British 
currency notes’, Most opinion seems to put the amount of notes looted at no more than four 
or five crores. 

Blame for the looting has of course been put in all quarters. In his book Breakthrough in 
Burma Dr Ba Maw alleged that before their retreat the British had emptied the Treasuries and 
thus destroyed the Burmese currency. It would of course have been most unwise for Treasury 
officials to leave large amounts of money lying around to swell the funds of the Japanese. 
Once they had left, anything remaining would no doubt have been fair game for British or 
Japanese troops, or the local Burmese population. It seems pointless to aportion blame to one 
side or the other. In any case whether or not the Burmese currency was ‘destroyed’ was now 
in the hands of the Japanese. 


The Japanese Currency 


Having dealt at some length with the evacuation and its problems we can now proceed to the 
Japanese occupation itself. This was supported by some Burmese politicians as it was seen as 
liberating Asia for the Asians. Amongst these was Dr Ba Maw, the first Prime Minister, who 
had kept up contact with the Japanese from the earliest days of the war in Europe. Several 
Burmans had indeed received Japanese military training, preparatory to the invasion, and a 
Burma Independence Army was formed, One of those so trained was Aung San, the future 
independence hero, On 27th July 1942 the Burma Independence Army was disbanded and 
immediately replaced by the Burma Defence Army, with Coloncl Aung San as Commander 
in-Chief. On Ist August a Burmese Government was set up within the wider framework of the 
ary administration. 

For the rest of this chapter we will concentrate on the Japanese currency. Much prepara- 
tion was simultaneously going on for the allied re-entry but this will be described later. Infor- 
mation on Japanese activity during the war comes mainly from British Intelligence reports, 
which can be found in various Burma Office Records in the India Office Library. They make 
fascinating reading and could be useful also for those studying the Japanese currency in other 
parts of Asia. 

As well as Burma, the Japanese attacked more or less simultaneously in Malaya, 
Philippines, Dutch East Indies and Oceania. They already had control of some areas of China 
and were soon to have ‘puppet’ régimes in Indo-China and Thailand. Their plan was to create 
a so-called ‘Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere’ having the Burma rupee, the Philippines 
peso, the East Indies guilder, two Occania shillings, Malaya dollar, China dollar, Indo-China 
piastre and Thailand baht, all at par with the Japanese yen. (See ref. 103, Document 5, 
‘General Plan of Economic Policies for the Southern Areas’, submitted 12th December 
1941). 
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Important information from Japanese sources has recently been published by Fujita [105]. 
It appears that the Japanese War Ministry was making initial requests for military notes for 
‘certain unspecified areas’ as carly as 16th January 1941, and on Ist April the Cabinet Print 
ing Office was ordered to produce the first notes for the Dutch East Indies and Malaya, These 
were delivered to the Bank of Japan between 23rd May and 28th August. Notes for the 
Philippines were ordered on 13th September, together with an additional order for the Dutch 
East Indies and Malaya. So by the time hostilities began on 8th December 1941 notes were 
already printed for the Dutch East Indies, Malaya and the Philippines. However it was not 
until 30th December 1941 that Burma was added to the territory covered by the military 
notes, and Oceania was included on 19th January 1942, 

The only evidence we have come across on the currency used in the first few months of the 
occupation of Burma is a telegram from the Governor of Burma to the Secretary of State for 
Burma on 8th March 1942 (India Office Archives L/WS/1/706), which states: 


3: | have little information about Japanese method of pay. I understand in some districts they 
have over-stamped our currency notes rating them at 25 per cent of face value. For immediate 
services of guides, etc. they pay hard cash (? in) rupees. 


No examples of these overstamped notes are known. 

The practice adopted by the Japanese in preparing the invasion currency for Burma, 
Malaya, Philippines, Dutch East Indies and Oceania was as follows. Small denomination 
notes of 1, 5 and 10 cents were prepared from a common design and size for each value, but 
with a different colour and code letter for the five areas (the code letters for Burma began with 
B and for Malaya with an M etc,), These notes had no watermark. From 50 cents upwards to 
10 dollars, 10 rupees and so on, and eventually higher denominations, the notes had a 
quatrefoil watermark, a common border but individual central design with a picture 
appropriate for cach country, pagodas being used for Burma. The designs for the Philippines 
were however more individualistic. 

All the notes were headed THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT, in English apart from the 
Dutch East Indies series, with "Government of Great Imperial Japan’ and ‘Minister of 
Finance’ in Japanese characters, There are a few peculiarities to note for each country, for 
instance that Oceania never had any notes of 1, 5 and 10 cents. Neither at first did Burma, 
whose pre-war currency, like Oceania, was not decimal. Instead it was decided to use the 
plate for the 10 cents. making a small change to the top border, and issue a 4 rupee, a 
denomination unique to Burma. 

The book by Trager | 103] contains selected Japanese military documents and will be found 
of great interest for a study of the Japanese occupation. We have already mentioned Docu- 
ment Five, and Document Six ‘General Plan for the Control of the Occupied Areas under the 
Hayashi Army Group’, issued on 15th March 1942, states (from no. 27), ‘Both rupee 
currency and rupee military currency shall be, for the time being, circulated. But as soon as 
the new currency system has been established, both the rupee currency and the rupee military 
certificates must be quickly withdrawn. Measures must be taken to prevent the circulation of 
the Indian rupee. Furthermore, all possible measures must be taken to maintain the monetary 
value of military certificates.’ The planned withdrawal of the military currency and introduc- 
tion of a new currency system never took place, as we shall see. 

At the beginning of October 1942 it was reported [86] that Japanese notes with a letter M 
were in circulation in Burma, thought to be printed for Malaya. Denominations known were 
1, 5, 10, 50 cents and 5 and 10 dollars, with the three highest values having a ‘promise to pay’. 
Notes with prefix B (i.e. for Burma) were reported for 4, 4, 1 and 5 rupees. It was also noted 
that there was no promise to pay, and that the pagodas on the rupee notes were not of 
Burmese pattern. There was in addition a certain amount of Japanese money circulating. 
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An extract from the Berliner Borsen Zeitung of 22nd September reported that a law had 
been passed in Burma on 15th September, to come into operation on 15th October 1942, 
dividing the rupee into 100 cents. Anna coins were to be withdrawn and replaced by cent 
notes. The existence of I, 5 and 10 cent notes was confirmed by October 1943, although they 
would have been introduced much earlier. The | cent notes were known as pya, a word which 
previously had meant + anna or 4, rupee. These reports explain why the + and + rupee notes. 
are not 25 and 50 cents: the decimalisation had not then been carried out. Quoting again from 
Htin Aung, ‘As it was death by torture at the hands of the Japanese military police to be 
found in possession of British currency notes after a certain date, the Burmese were forced to 
exchange them for Japanese military notes.’ However in a telegram of 21st January 1943 it 
was said [86] that the Japanese had not apparently confiscated much local currency. This still 
circulated, but the decimal system had been substituted. 

On 15th March 1943 the military administration in Rangoon issued a regulation fixing the 
Burmese rupee at par with other Southern Development territories. However, in the absence 
of appreciable amounts of civilian trade between these countries, and of anything approaching 
free exchange of currencies and goods, it made little difference what the exchange rate was 
{8]. Similarly. from ref. 99, ‘Exchange could only be made through Jap sources and in 
practice little exchange business scems to have been done except by the Japs,’ Since the 
Japanese currency was unbacked by deposits or coins it enabled the Japanese to purchase 
goods effectively at no cost, many of which were exported. Inflation was no problem to them, 

On Ist April 1942 the Southern Development Bank had been established to act as the 
central bank for all the occupied territories. Eventually it was planned to set up indigenous 
banks. In January 1943 it was decided to grant it note issuing authority effective from Ist 
April 1943. In August 1944 the military note issuc was transferred retroactive to Ist April 
1943 to the Southern Development Bank, who accepted the military notes as being those of 
the bank. 


Military Accounts for notes issued from 30th December 1941 to 31st March 1943 
(ref, 105). 


Denomination Number of notes Value (rupees) 
10 rupees: 13.410,000 134,100,000 
5 rupees 15,650,000 78,250,000 
I rupee 28,250,000 28,250,000 
+ rupee 29,900,000 14,950,000 
+ Tupee 48,728,000 12,182,000 
10 cents 11,500,000 1,150,000 
5 cents 25,000.000 1,250,000 
I cent 53,000.000 530,000 
270,662,000 


Burma as an Independent State 


Burma was declared an independent state on Ist August 1943. The Japanese Military 
Administration was withdrawn although Japanese troops remained and care was taken to 
ensure that Burma would not pursue a policy which would hinder the Japanese war effort. 
Dr Ba Maw was Head of State (Naingandaw Adipadi), Colonel Ne Win Commander-in- 
Chief of the Burmese Army. Aung San, Minister of Defense, and U Nu, Foreign Minister. 
These names reappear in post war politics. 

By December 1943 Japanese Burma notes of denomination 10 rupees were reported but 
there was no knowledge of any higher denomination even as late as 23rd September 1944, In 
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September 1943 it was rumoured that a Central Bank of Burma had been formed which 
would issue new banknotes. These did not appear as planned; a translation [86] from Berliner 
Borsen Zeitung of 29th March 1944 reads ‘Although the Philippines and Burma now possess 
Central Banks capable of issuing their own notes, this right cannot yet be exercised as the new 
notes have still not arrived from Japan.’ The weekly Intelligence summary of 4th August 1944 
said that an order had been placed in Tokyo through the Burmese Ambassador for the print- 
ing of 3,000 million Burma State Bank notes. The Southern Development Bank were to 
finance the expenditure. It was not clear what the denominations or total value were to be. 
According to Fujita | 105] the Ministry of Finance Printing Office produced some 330 million 
notes of the peacock series, which were paid for by the Southern Development Bank. The 
number of notes surviving must however be far less than this figure: Fujita suggests that most 
were either destroyed by bombing or lost in transit. 

During the war paper moncy was not popular with the people. For example in September 
1942 [13] when financing an allied operation behind enemy lines. it is related ‘, .. got delivery 
inter alia of fifty thousand rupees in coin (it being a fact of life that paper money was totally 
discredited and unacceptable).’ Elsewhere, ‘Financing of our multifarious activities was done 
entirely in coin. Paper money simply was not acceptable when military reverses could render 
it valueless. The fact was a curse that lengthened the transport train...’ It also appears that 
R.A.F, pilots were given 90 silver rupees for use in the event of a crash, 

J. Leroy Christian (a Major in the U.S. Army), wrote of the Japanese occupation in 
1943-44 in a book Burma and the Japanese Invader |101), from which we quote, ‘Japanese 
sponsored paper currency had declined in value, and the British silver rupee is queen of the 
black market and the village hoarder. There is a big demand for British silver, gold and for 
jewels. British Burma currency notes have suffered somewhat from a flood of excellent 
Japanese counterfeits, but General Wingate’s Chindits found they were accepted with 
pleasure.’ Possibly this last remark refers to Indian 10 rupee notes (which we know were 
forged, see next chapter) as we are not aware of forgeries of Burma notes. However, if the 
Japanese managed to forge the Indian notes it is quite probable they forged some of the 
Burma notes as well. 


The Japanese Retreat 


By the end of 1944 the allied forces had begun the liberation of Burma and the Japanese 
began to retreat. Some Burmans retreated with them in order to spend their money. It was not 
likely that it would be worth much after the war. Myitkyina was one of the first towns to be 
retaken and according to the Burma Economie News of 21st November 1944 a great deal of 
British currency remained there right through the war and the Japanese were able to withdraw 
relatively little of it, During the later stages of the war the amount of Japanese money put into 
circulation had increased to such an extent as to cause severe inflation and a flight from 
money to goods. Figures for the inflation of gold are rather suspect but in Myitkyina it is said 
that the price remained at 90 rupees per tola until the beginning of 1943, when it began to 
soar. At the end of the occupation (ic. November 1944) it was about 700 rupees per tola. Tun 
Wai gives a pre-war price of 60-70 rupees per tical rising to 1,500 to 2,600 rupees per tical in 
the late stages of the occupation. The explanation lies in the fact that by the end of the 
occupation in Lower Burma inflation was even worse. 


Exchange rates for Japanese money are given in ref. 99 

‘at Katha March 1944 ish paper rupees = 150 Japanese rupees 
at Myitkyina June 1944 paper rupee = 2 Jap. rupees 

1 British silver rupee = 4 or 5 Jap. rupees* 
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Later on however inflation of the currency was very severe; at the end of January 1945 
‘British’ 1 rupee notes were worth 40 Japanese rupees and a silver rupee 60 Japanese rupees. 
This generous exchange rate arose mostly from the fear that the Japanese money might 
eventually be worth nothing at all. 

On 28th February 1945 a report was made on currency matters in Burma during the war 
(Burma Economic Notes from Burma Military Intelligence Liaison Office, M/5/85 India 
Office Library), The following is taken from it. 


Japanese banks — The Yokohama Specie Bank was the only bank at first. It was opened in 
August 1942, About two months later, however, the Nampo Kayasu (Southern Regions 
Treasury) Bank was opened: it took over nearly all the government business from the Y.S.B., 
being the sole agency for foreign exchange transactions, the military accounts, advance of 
travelling allowance to Jap. troops etc. The Y.S.B. continued to make advances to big Jap. firms. 

Indian Bank — The Indian National Bank was S. C, Bose’s government bank. Source believes 
it. was the only Indian bank operating. 

Burma Bank ~ The State Bank of Burma was open to civilians but they did not use it much, it 
handled all the puppet government business. 

Currency and Inflation — Since the middle of ’44 banks as well as civilians refused to accept 
the older (Jap) notes, and worn or dirty notes were at a heavy discount: only the Y,S,B. would 
accept old notes, and this was one reason why the public continued to use this bank as much as. 
possible. 

Currency notes now printed in Siam? The Burma Currency was formerly printed in Japan but 
in Nov, 1944 a new kind of paper came into use which, source alleges, is the same as the paper 
used for Siamese currency and is made only in Bangkok. The State Lotteries were quite popular 
and must have brought in a lot of money, but popular ardour was somewhat dampened when it 
became generally known that winners were receiving only half their money in cash, with a 
promise to pay the other half ‘after the war’, 


25.11.44 Currency in Amherst and elsewhere. 


Information received from a source from the Amherst area is to the effect that the use of metal 
currency is forbidden all over Burma and to be caught using silver results in being treated as a 
spy. The people have a preference for Indian rupees, which were being hoarded, The price of 
gold in that area was quoted as Rs 2,000 per tola. 

In Akyab the rate of exchange is Rs 25 Jap. notes = Rs | British currency. 


Mandalay was recaptured on 20th March 1945 and whatever was left of the old city from 
the 1942 retreat was unfortunately bombed. All that now remains is the moat, part of the 
walls, and the foundations of a few buildings. Some palace relics are on display in the 
National Museum in Rangoon. Rangoon itself was taken on 3rd May, a few days after Ba 
Maw and some colleagues had fled to Thailand. He eventually ended up in Tokyo, spending 
one year in an allicd prison before returning to Burma. 


Printing and Supply of Japanese Notes 


In 1942-43 Mr Potter had been Finance Secretary to the Government of Burma in exile at 
Simla. Then, in the rank of Brigadier and in addition to being Financial Adviser successively 
to 11th Army Group and Allied Land Forces in South East Asia, he became Controller of 
Finance and Accounts, Civil Affairs Service (Burma). On 26th May 1945 he had an interview 
with Dr Set, Finance Minister in the Ba Maw Government from November 1943. This con- 
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tains information of great importance and so we give it word for word as reported at the time. 
It confirms some of the statements gathered by Intelligence and quoted previously, and so we 
can be all the more confident that it is presenting an accurate account of the situation. 


| 
| 

(a) all Japanese notes issued in Burma were printed in Japan; the rumour that these notes were 

| printed in Burma on portable presses carried around by the Japanese army was not true (this 
story had been repeated by a Times (London) report of 22nd February 1945). 

(b) the notes were issued first through the Yokohama Specie Bank and from Ist April 1943 

1 onwards by the Nampo Kaihatu Kinko (Southern Regions Development Bank); the Y.S.B. used 
the vaults of the Chartered Bank in Rangoon and the N.K,K. those of the Reserve Bank. 

(c) up to May 1944 Rs 111 crores of Japanese notes had been issued in Burma: from June 

; 1944 to March 1945 Rs 120 crores were issued, 

(d) during the period of Japanese occupation the Ba Maw Government drew from the 
Japanese banks and issued between Rs 27 and 30 crores of Japanese notes to meet its own 
expenditure, 

(c) the reserve of Japanese notes which was left in the Reserve Bank vaults when the Japanese 
left Rangoon (24th April) was looted during the 10 days before the arrival of the British Forces. 
(3rd May). 

(f) altogether therefore about 300 crores of Japanese notes must by now have gone into 
circulation in Burma and the Japs were no doubt still pouring their notes into circulation in the 
areas not yet liberated, 

(g) until quite recently the highest denomination of Japanese notes was Rs 10 but then 
suddenly the Japanese began to issue Rs 100 notes. 


U Set said that the Burma State Bank was opened in January 1944, Thereafter the Ba Maw 
Government, anxious at the reckless issue of Japanese notes, was continually pressing for supply 
from Japan of the Burma State Bank notes with which it was intended to carry out a currency 
conversion. The Japanese however kept fobbing off the Ba Maw Government with excuses and 
never did more than produce specimens of Rs S and Rs 10 Burma State Bank notes, Towards 
the end they even made difficulties about supplying Japanese notes and the Ba Maw Government 
in desperation ordered its own press in Rangoon to produce Burma State Bank notes of Rs 100 
denomination. A number of these notes were printed but never issued, 

U Set said that the Japanese attempted to call in all British notes, including both Burma and 
India issues of the Reserve Bank, About Rs | crore actually came in. The N.K.K. recently told 
him that they had about Rs } crore of these notes. He did not know what had happened to the 
rest. The Rs + crore was presumably looted along with the N.K.K. currency reserve. 

British notes were hoarded by the people and bought by them on the sly. Speculators did good 
business by purchasing these notes in Upper Burma and selling them at a profit in Lower Burma. 
The Rangoon rate was | rupee Brit. = 2 rupees Jap. in 1943 and it had fallen to 27 rupees Jap. at 
the time when the Japanese left Rangoon. 


A report by an Australian who had been left behind at the time of the 1942 evacuation, and 
who had worked as a ledger clerk in the N.K.K. from August 1943 tends to back up Dr Set. 
He estimated that up to 7th April 1945 3504,605,723 rupees worth had been issued by the 
Japanese |86|. A later report, by the Japanese authorities in Moulmein, says that up to the 
end of August 1945 5,623 million rupees (562.3 crores) had been put into circulation. This 
figure, if true, gives an idea of the alarming inflation which the Rs 100 Japanese Government 
notes would have caused. It goes on to say that 84 million rupees were left in the bank vaults 
in Rangoon. In fact there was so much money littering the streets in Rangoon that we read 
elsewhere that it was only worthwhile gathering up the higher denomination notes! These 
notes were sold to British troops as souvenirs at Rs 100 Jap.=1 rupee Brit. (B.M.A. 
currency, see next chapter.) 
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One outstanding problem for Japanese occupation notes for Burma is whether all of them 
were printed in Japan. In the listing at the end of the chapter it will be seen that there is a 10 
rupee without a watermark and 10 and 100 rupees without a watermark but with red and blue 
silk threads. No allied forgeries are known for Burma notes (although the 10 rupee on plain 
paper is a possibility). The British Military Intelligence report quoted above implies that notes 
issued after November 1944 were printed in Bangkok, whereas Dr Set states they were all 
printed in Japan, although he admits there were supply difficulties. Valuable information is 
again to be found in ref. 105 which we summarise below, 

As the war situation deteriorated transport between Japan and the occupied territories 
became increasingly difficult, therefore the Japanese government decided to start producing 
banknotes locally, On 15th April 1944 the army was ordered to start production of notes for 
the Dutch East Indies, Malaya and Burma, at the Kolff Printing Works in Djakarta, using 
paper supplied from the Pataran Paper Company. By this order were produced the narrow 
letter Burma 10 and 100 rupees notes with silk threads, some of the Malaya notes on granite 
paper (presumably the 10,100 and 1,000 rupees with silk threads), the puppet government 
issues for Java (the } roepiah did nor have silk threads), and a 10 baht note for Thailand. It is 
also said that the Government Printing Works in Singapore was used to produce notes | 105], 
and Toy suggests that the 100 roepiah notes with silk threads for Java and Sumatra were 
from this source (SUM 18 of ref. 55). 

Notes with silk threads existed also in Japanese occupied China from 1944 |55], but not in 
the Philippines, which had its own printing works. An cxamination of the fibres and other 
features of the paper in the Japanese notes would probably be useful in showing their origin. 

Reference 105 also gives the amount of currency issued by the Southern Development 
Bank according to the Bank of Japan Foreign Business Office. The figure as at 31st March 
1943 is rather lower than the total given earlier for the military issue. This may be duc to the 
time lag between supply from Japan and issue in Burma, or other accounting differences. Also 
the locally produced high denomination notes are probably not included. Large stocks of 
unused notes would have been left in the Treasuries on the Japanese evacuation, and clearly 
the figures can only be approximate, particularly the later ones, The final amount of 566 
crores is however very close to the 523 crores mentioned by the Japanese authorities in 
Moulmein, Further information and statistics will be found in ref. 105. 


Southern Development Bank Note Issued Amount (according to Bank of Japan Foreign 
Business Office). 


Date Amount (rupees) Date Amount (rupees) 
30 June 1942 33,526,000 31 March 1944 1,05 1,555,000 
30 September 1942 69,381,000 30 June 1944 1,544,197,000 
31 December 1942 136,986,000 30 September 1944 1,985,018,000 
31 March 1943 210,139,000 31 December 1944 2,773,716,000 
30 June 1943 326,665,000 31 March 1945 3,745,848,000 
30 September 1943 477,834,000 30 June 1945 4,407,317,000 
31 December 1943 664,215,000 15 August 1945 5,655,548,000 


There are two other observations to make on the Japanese Government 100 rupee note. 
First, the border is different from that on the 100 rupee of any other occupied territory, and 
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second, the coconut paim tree design at the left is taken from the 10 rupee note for the side 
portion, but the leaves at the top are from the 5 rupee note. 

The paragraph in Dr Set’s statement relating to a second variety of Rs 100 Ba Maw note is 
very helpful. since specimens started to appear on the market in about 1976. The stylised 
peacock on the obverse at the left is the same design as used by Ba Maw in his book [11] as a 
section divider, There are two types, with and without serial number, but both are signed. The 
colour illustration is of the second type, but we have seen a photograph of a group of four 
notes, numbers 001612, 001712, 001812, 001912 written under the signature, and one of 
these is shown on Plate XIII. Although the notes have only recently appeared in the West and 
are in uncirculated condition, an old faded specimen has been seen in Burma. The owner 
stated that the Japanese would not permit their circulation. In addition to specimens of 5 and 
10 rupees of the other Ba Maw design, | and 100 rupees are now known to exist, but all are 
unissued, The 5 rupee is said to be the rarest, although none are common, Three types exist, 
(a) with overprint ‘Specimen’ in English italics. (b) with Japanese overprint ‘Mihon’ (specimen 
note) and (c) with no overprint, The English italics used are identical to specimen notes made 
for Indo-China |55|, and the Philippines, and so we can assume that the overprints were also 
done in Japan, 

Several monographs have been written dealing with Japanese invasion money in general, 
150]. [52] and [55]. 


Japanese Occupation Banknotes, 1942-45 
(illustrated on Plates UL and LV) 


The notes are lithographed and have on obverse THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT and value in 
English. Code letters are printed in red at both left and right, either on one line. such as BN, or in 
fractional style such as cl, (written in our listing of observed notes as B/C'T). At the bottom is written, 
in Japanese 


OS ES ER EIN = right to lett) Dai-Nippon Teikoku Seif — 


Great-Japan Imperial Government 


al bottom left (unless stated otherwise) in a circular seal.is [{] [IJ] = Okura Daijin 
Minister of 
EB HE Finance. 
The reverse has the value in English numerals, 


‘These notes were mostly printed in Japan, although there is some doubt about 14.8(b) and (c) and 
14,9(b), and were demonetised on Ist May 1945. 

The 1, 5 and 10 cents were probably issued in October 1942, the }, + 1 and 5 rupees by March 1942, 
the watermarked 10 rupees in 1942, the 10 rupee with silk threads after November 1944, and the 100 
rupees would have been issued in 1945, 


14.1 (P4) I cent, 95 x 46 mm, no watermark. 

Oby.: — blue and red. 

Rev.; red. 

(a) two code letters. BA, BB, BC, BE, BF. BG. BJ, BK. BL, BN, BR, BS, BT. BU. BY, 
BZ. 

(b) fractional code letters, B/AA, AB, AC, AD, AE, AH, AK, AL, AN, AO, AP, AR, 
AT, AX, AY, AZ. B/BD, BX, BY, BZ, B/CA, CB, CC, CD, CE, CF, CG, CK, CL, 
CM, CN, CO, CP. CQ. CR. CS, CT, CU, CV, CW. CX, CY, B/DD, DE, DF, DH, 
DJ, DK, DL, B/EN, 


+ 


14,2 


14.3 


144 


14.5 


14.6 


14.7 


14.8 


14.9 
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(P5) 5 cents, 100 x 48 mm. no watermark. 
Obv.: violet and green, V over ‘Dai-Nippon’. 


Rey.: _ violet. 
(a) two code letters, BA, BC, BD, BE, BF, BG, BH. BI, BJ, BK. BL, BN, BO, BP, BQ, 
BR, BS, BT. 


(b) fractional code letters, B/AB, AH, Al, AJ, AK, AL, AN, AO, AP, AR, AS. AT. AU. 
AV, AX, B/BA, BE, BF. BG, BM. 


(P6) 10 cents, 106 x 51 mm, no watermark. 

Oby.: brown and light brown. 

Rev.: brown, 

(a) two code letters, BA, BB, BC, BD, BE, BF, BG, BH, BI, BJ, BK, BL. BM, BN, BO, 
BP, BQ. BR, BS, BU, BW, BY, BZ. 

(b) fractional code letters, B/AA, AB, AC, AM. 


(P7) } rupee, 108 x 51 mm, no watermark. 
Oby.: blue and tan, 
Rev; blue 

Code letters, BA, BB, BC, BD, BE, BF, BG, BJ, BK, BM, BN, BO, BP, BQ, BR, BS, 


(P8) } rupee, 120 x 39 mm. 

Obv.: — olive green and green, pagodas at right. 
Rev,; green, 

Quatrefoil watermarked paper, code letters, BA, BD. 


(P9) L rupee. 142 x 67 mm, 

Obv.: green and pink, breadfruit tree lef. pagodas at right. 

Rev: green. 

Quatrefoil watermarked paper, which may be white or off white, code letters, BB, BC, BD, 


(P10) 5 rupees, 151 x 71 mm, 

Obv.: — dark purple and yellow, coconut palm left, pawpaw tree and pagodas right, Seal at 
centre over ‘Dai-Nippon’. 

Rev: green. 

Code letters, BB. 


(P11) 10 rupees. 160 x 78 mm, 
Oby.: reddish purple and light green, coconut palm and X left, pagodas at right. Seal to 
right of ‘Dai-Nippon’. 

Rev.: green. 

(a) with quatrefoil watermarked paper, wide base of letters (7.5 mm) 

(b) without watermark 

(c) without watermark, and with red and blue silk threads in paper. narrow base of letters 
(6.5 mm). 

Code letters, BA. 


(P12) 100 rupees, 169 x 81 mm, 
Obv.; — dark green and purple, coconut palm left (trunk and base are as on 10 rupee note, 
leaves at top are from 5 rupee), pagodas right. 

Rev.: green. 

(a) with quatrefoil watermark, wide base of letters (7.5 mm). 

(b) without watermark, and with red and blue silk threads in paper, narrow base of letters 
(6.5 mm). 

Code letters, BA. 
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Banknotes of the Government of Dr Ba Maw 
(ist August 1943 to April 1945) (illustrated on Plates V and XII) 


These notes were designed for the Burma State Bank which was established on 15th January 1944, but 
none were issued. The writing is all in Burmese. 


Notes printed in Japan 


This series has on obverse a peacock with feathers spread, hill with hut and rising sun. At top *The 
State of Burma’ and at bottom ‘Burma State Bank’ (for inscriptions see 14,14), with block number in 
black at top left and bottom right, 


The watermark is 0 ()) 


(this is a copy of the symbols which appear in the guilloche at the right, meaning Burma), repeated, On 
the reverse is part of Mandalay city wall and moat. Most notes are ‘specimens’, written in red on 


obverse and reverse either in English italics, or ~~ in Japanese (mihon meaning specimen note), but a 


few are not overprinted. Overprinting done in Japan. 


14.10 (P13) L rupee, 109 x 63 mm. 

blue, pink and lavender, blocks 3, 17. 21, 22. 
blue. 

(a) with overprint ‘Specimen’ in English italics, 

(b) without overprint, 


14.11 (PI3ZA)S rupees. 130 x 72mm, 
Obv.: red, lavender and blue, block 0. 
Rev.: red. yellow and blue grey. 
With two Japanese ‘mihon’ overprints on obverse and one English overprint on reverse, 


14.12 (P14) 10 rupees, 146 x 84 mm, 
Oby.: green. orange and violet, blocks 0, | and 23, 
Rev: green, pink and grey-blue. 
(a) with English overprint 
(b) — without overprint. 


14.13 (P15) 100 rupees. 160 x 90 mm, 

orange. blue and green, block 1. 
Rev,; orange and pink. 

English overprint 

ith Japanese overprint 

(c) without overprint. 
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Note printed in Rangoon, 1945 (without watermark) 


14.14 (PISA) 100 rupees. 153 x 96 mm. 
Ob: blue and green, at left stylised peacock, at right Dr Ba Maw full face. 
Inscription from top to bottom 


ow FE é God State of Burma 
200 100 
5 op Kyats one hundred 
on e éeos mgi:3 cop Legal tender in Burma only 
ow td éconin $9 mon of sna Guaranteed by the Burmese Government 
) opp. (signed) Hla Shein 
mem eg panegtio$ Sceretary of the Finance Department 
ow ae 6605 neh Burma State Bank 


(a) with serial number to right of ‘Burma State Bank’, 001612, 001712, 001812, 001912 
observed, Sce Plate XII. 
(b) without serial number (Plate V). 
Rev.: blue, Mandalay city wall and moat, similar design to 14,1010 14,13, but many 
obvious differences, such as peacock and rising sun. 


Chapter 15 


The British Military Administration 
Banknotes, 1945—47 


(a) The British Military Administration, lst May 1945-3 1st January 1946 


The story of these very well known notes begins in 1942 at the time of the evacuation of the 
Burmese Government to Simla. Discussions immediately started in preparation for the 
eventual return of allied forces, and what form of currency to take in. These discussions 
involved among others J. B. Taylor, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, and Brigadier 
Potter who, as Controller of Finance and Accounts, Civil Affairs Service (Burma) was to be 
effectively responsible for the currency and its issue during the military administration of 
Burma. The conclusion was that in the early stages of military reoccupation of Burma over- 
printed notes would be used, stamped MILITARY ADMINISTRATION OF BURMA 
LEGAL TENDER IN BURMA ONLY. It was thought unwise to issue a new Burma 
currency until the political situation was perfectly clear. After conditions had been stabilised a 
special military currency of 4 and 8 annas would be issued. Proofs of the 4 and 8 anna notes 
were sent to the King in May 1943 printed on unwatermarked paper, manufactured in India, 
and he approved the designs at the beginning of June. Of course no approval would be 
required for the overprints as they were not new designs. 

During the very early stages of reoccupation it was envisaged that payment by allied troops 
would be made with unoverprinted Indian notes (Burma notes being used only in special 
cases), plus Indian coin, On reflection it was thought that the 4 and 8 anna notes would not be 
very popular with the people. If transport difficulties should make the carrying of small coin 
impossible due to weight, then the notes would be used as a last resort. This would also 
depend on the Indian Mints being able to supply adequate amounts of coin. In November 
1943 Potter estimated that Rs 88 lakhs of small coin (8, 4, 2, 1, 4 annas) would be required 
during the first year of reoccupation. 

As to the banknotes, since 30 crores of rupees were supposedly in circulation, therefore 
Rs 30 crores of overprints were ordered from the Nasik Security Press in Bombay. It seems 
that 10 crores were ready by August 1943 when the position was as follows: 


In stock Ordered Total 

Denomination (Rs lakhs) (Rs lakhs) (Rs lakhs) 
Rs 100 300 350 650 
10 500 1050 1550 
5 200 600 800 
1000 2000 3000 


It does not appear that any more had been printed by April 1944, when we read that Rs 10 
crores of B.M.A. overprints were stored at Calcutta. From a letter of 30th November 1943 
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we can infer that some | rupee overprints, plus the 4 and 8 anna special issues, had also been 
prepared. 

Meanwhile two events had occurred which complicated matters. First, J. B. Taylor had 
died on 17th February 1943 and was succeeded as Governor of the R.B.I. by Sir Chintaman 
D. Deshmukh. This required a change in the signature. At about the same time it was 
discovered that the Japanese had been able to forge the Indian 10 rupee note and so it was 
planned to introduce a new design with the King’s head full face rather than profile, and with 
a security thread. The dates of introduction in India of the new notes with the Deshmukh sig- 
nature were as follows: 5 rupees — 2nd June 1944, 10 rupees profile type -- 29th February 
1944, 10 rupees full face portrait - Sth October 1944, 100 rupees — Sth May 1944, 
Additionally a new type of | rupee note, with a green rather than black serial number, was 
issued from Bombay on Ist December 1944, 

A second printing of overprinted notes was made to complete the order of 30 crores, 
probably this was done late in 1944, Full details, as supplied by Potter in a letter of 20th May 
1945, are 


Ist printing 2nd printing Total 
number value number value number value 
of notes (Rs of notes (Rs of notes (Rs 

Denomination (lakhs) lakhs) (lakhs) lakhs) (lakhs) lakhs) 
Rs 100 3 300 4 400 7 700 
10 50 500 100 1000 150 1500 

5 40 200 120 600 160 800 

1 30 30 460 460 490 490 

Annas 8 20 10 20 10 
4 40 _10 - - 40 _10 

1050 2460 3510 


By September 1944 the coinage prospects were quite satisfactory and so it now appeared 
very unlikely that the 4 and 8 anna notes would have to be used. Early in 1945 Potter had a 
meeting with Deshmukh who said he thought it would be most undesirable to use the first 
printing of the old design 10 rupee notes without the security thread. These Rs 5 crores were 
therefore held in reserve, leaving Rs 29.9 crores for use. Just to be on the safe side a further 
order of overprints was made in May 1945 with the Currency Note Press of India (? Nasik), 
to the value of Rs 25 crores. This was estimated to last 12-15 months and was made up as 
follows: 


Value 

Number of (Rs 
Denomination notes (lakhs) lakhs) 
Rs 100 6 600 
10 120 1200 
5 60 300 
1 400 400 


2500 


, 
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If this total proved excessive then Potter expected that the Government of Burma might like 
to take over unused stocks (which in the event they did). The War Office was to put up sterl- 
ing for the B,M.A. notes and production costs. 


Dealing with the Japanese Currency 


Aside from actually getting the notes printed, there were other points which had to be decided 
before they were issued in Burma. Foremost of these was what to do with (a) the Japanese 
currency and (b) the Ba Maw currency, should it turn out to have been issued on the arrival of 
British troops in the country. Since the Intelligence had, as we said in Chapter 14, given no 
indication that any Ba Maw notes were in circulation, this was a simple problem, they would 
not be recognised at all. 

The Japanese money however was of a different order, and it is informative to read all the 
arguments, both for and against some kind of recognition. These went on for two years, at 
great length, If the Japanese currency was recognised, some very high rate would have to be 
fixed — 100:1 was suggested, to counter the inflation which had occurred. This would not help 
the poorer people very much, It was realised that non-recognition would cause some hardship 
but on the other hand those who would benefit most by allowing any value for the notes 
would be the holders of large amounts. These would most likely be people who had 
collaborated with the Japanese and therefore least deserving of compensation. There was also 
a fear that recognition would encourage supplies of Japanese notes to come flooding in from 
other countries such as Malaya. One other argument put forward was that having to earn the 
B.M.A, money was an incentive to get the country back on its feet after the ravages of war. In 
the end it was decided not to give any exchange for the Japanese notes. This had the further 
benefit of saving much clerical work, with not having to handle the enormous amount of 
enemy banknotes, in denominations down to | cent, 

The recognition question was just one aspect of the post-war currency policy to be 
adopted, Upon occupation a Proclamation would have to be issued, making clear what the 
legal currency would be. A first draft was begun as early as April 1944 so that all the legal 
ambiguities would have been ironed out when it had to be implemented. 

Indian currency had been issued in the first stages of the advance but by the end of April 
1945 the allies were poised to recapture Rangoon, So on Ist May the Proclamation was 
issued by the Supreme Allied Commander South East Asia (Admiral Mountbatten), in which 
the legal currency in Burma was declared to be 


(1) Reserve Bank of India Burma notes of 5, 10 and 100 rupees 
(2) all R.B.L. India notes and Government of India coins 

(3) British Military Administration overprinted notes 

(4) British Military Administration special notes of 4 and 8 annas, 


The Burma 1,000 and 10,000 rupee notes would not be legal tender though bona fide note 
holders could exchange them until three months after the Proclamation (this was later 
extended). The reason for excepting the high denomination notes was the fact that if anyone 
had large bundles of them they would most likely have been looted; some caution before 
exchanging them was therefore advisable. 

The overprinted notes were issued in bulk by the Deputy Paymaster-in-Chief, Area Cash 
Office at Fort William, Calcutta, and managed by the Civil Affairs Staff (Burma). Sterling 
equivalent was charged to South East Asia Command. The first instalment, on Ist May, was 
47.6 million rupees, consisting of 20 million in Rs 100 notes, 15.4 million in Rs 10, 4.6 million 
in Rs 5. and 7.6 million in Re |. There was of course some criticism of the non-recognition of 
the Japanese currency, many shops closed for a while. British soldiers in Rangoon were 
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buying the Jap. notes at a rate of 100:1 as souvenirs. It should be pointed out however that 
Brigadier Potter's subsequent discussions with Dr Set, and the Chairman of the Burma State 
Bank, U Ba Maung, produced no suggestion of a practicable alternative policy to non- 
recognition, 

The Proclamation would no doubt have been broadcast over the wireless, but in some 
areas, particularly in the villages, people remained unaware of what was happening. 
Speculators took advantage of this and went into the country with trunk loads of Japanese 
notes lo spend on commodities before the villagers realised they were valueless. To counter 
this, leaflets were dropped from the air explaining the currency position. 

In spite of the Proclamation the Japanese notes still served as a means of exchange 
amongst many of the peasants, and the weekly Intelligence report on 19th May stated that in 
the Sagaing and Mandalay district the B.M.A. notes had not yet superseded the Japanese 
money, which continued to circulate, Although the allied forces were told not to accept any 
Japanese notes, in areas where this would cause great hardship the Administration authorised 
free distribution of relief supplies or acceptance of Japanese currency at a depreciated rate in 
payment for such supplies. Cash advances were requested for the paddy cultivators in 
Thaton, Amherst, Tavoy and Mergui but exchange of the Japanese notes was authorised (at | 
anna Brit. = 1 rupee Jap.) only in the Akyab area. In the event it was probably not necessary 
even here. 

After the initial distribution of overprints, further quantities were released almost weekly, 
the build-up can be seen from the totals as at the following dates, in millions of rupees. 6th 
May 58.1, 14th May 78.7, 3rd June 133.35, 25th June 147.45, 2nd July 152.45, 10th July 
185.35, 23rd July 210.35, 29th July 248.35 and so on. On 29th September 1945 Potter 
reported that plentiful supplies of Indian coin were being delivered but there must have been 
adequate stocks previously since the special 4 and 8 anna notes did not have to be issued. 
American drawings on B.M.A, funds were 8.2 million rupees by the end of October 1945, 

Under an Ordinance of June 1945 the note issue was to be taken over by the Reserve Bank 
of India on its return to Burma, empowering it to act as Agent for the British Military 
Administration. The R.B.I. had however no liability for the B.M.A. issue. On 20th August the 
Reserve Bank reopened its Rangoon office and on 16th October civilian administration was 
resumed, Governor Dorman Smith returning to Burma. By 19th October the B.M.A. over- 
prints stood at 349.7 million rupees and by 26th January 1946 they had reached 387.57 
million. Since the B.M.A. ceased to be responsible for the note issue on 31st January this 
represents the final figure. 

Burma notes encashed in India between Sth January 1942 and 31st March 1945 amounted 
to 68,257,715 rupees but throughout most of this period encashment had been virtually 
impossible. However, after the Ist May Proclamation and by agreement between the Govern- 
ment of India and the British Military Administration, the import restriction was lifted, 
Exchange was allowed at par at the Reserve Bank of India at Calcutta, the Imperial Bank of 
India at Chittagong, the Treasuries at Imphal and Aijal, and sub-Treasuries at Margherita 
and Cox's Bazar. This resulted in a huge increase in encashments, an extra 9.95 crores in 
1945-46. 


Contemporary Accounts 


We close this section with two accounts from people who were in Burma at this time, the first 
by aR.N.V.R. officer 


At the beginning of August 1945 T was sent to re-establish the administration in Pyapon District. 
1 found the Treasury vault entirely full of Japanese notes: I left the doors open and invited the 
people to help themselves. For some months afterwards there was a small local industry making 
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children’s hats, little windmills and similar objects from the notes. Quite soon after my arrival an 
order was issued demonetising the old high-value notes — Rs 1,000 and 10,000; anyone who had 
any of these was invited to present them to the S.C.A.O, (me) with an account of how they came 
to be in possession of them, by a certain date. Nothing happened until a day or two before the 
expiry of the period allowed, when every rice-miller in the district queued up outside my office 
with large bags full of high value notes, and an explanation that this was their cash for buying 
rice, which they had hidden away in 1942 and were now anxious to change. I pointed out that by 
the end of February they would normally have bought all the rice they needed (in 1942 the 
peasants were worried and preferred to keep their paddy rather than sell it, so we were left with 
large sums in cash). | couldn't disprove their story and 1 think in the end they got their money, or 
most of it. What they had done of course was to buy up the notes at a very substantial discount — 
80% in some cases — from those who could not produce a plausible account of how they had 
come by the notes! 


The late Earl Mountbatten of Burma had written [98] of the situation in Burma just after 
the retreat of the Japanese in his Report on South East Asia, 1943-45. We reproduce here in 
full paragraphs 22 and 23 on page 193, with the kind permission of H.M.S.O. 


Tt was not until Rangoon had fallen, and the major part of Burma had been reconquered, that we 
were able to appreciate the extent of the financial and economic collapse of the country. The 
inflationary tendencies, which had been developing under the Japanese occupation, had reached 
their peak. [A pair of bullocks and a cart, which had sold in 1942 for 180 rupees, were now 
selling for 20,000 rupees (Japanese); a bicycle for 10,000 rupees. and the price of all necessities 
of life had risen in proportion], After the re-occupation of Rangoon, there was considerable 
agitation (mainly on the part of those who had made large paper fortuncs by dubious means out 
of the Japanese occupation) for the Japanese currency to be recognised ~ even at an exchange 
rate considerably below its face value. The repudiation of the Japanese currency, however, 
though not a measure which of itself would immediately reduce the degree of inflation, was a step 
which, however drastic, would eventually have to be taken, and it was thought better not to post- 
pone it, [t was the cause of temporary hardship to the community: in particular to the rural pop- 
ulation living far from main lines of communication. These people were severely hit, since, until 
the new currency could filter through to them, they were reduced to exchange by barter. But 
distribution was speeded up, and in the meantime advances were made to cultivators in many 
districts of Lower Burma from August, 1945 onwards (and, after the surrender, in the 
Tenasserim division). 

There was no quick solution to the problem of inflation; since inflation in terms of Japanese 
currency would only be replaced by inflation in terms of British Military Administration 
currency, until such time as an adequate supply of consumer goods could be made available, and 
some level of stability introduced in the national economy. But in Burma, where ordered life had 
completely broken down, it was idle to try and apply time-honoured solutions; such as curtailing 
surplus spending power. by an increase of taxation and savings, by rationing systems and equit- 
able distribution, and by curtailing the structure of wages and prices. So far as wages were con- 
cerned, the Army was by far the greatest employer of labour, and was to that extent in a position 
to regulate the wage level throughout the country. 


(b) The Government of Burma, 31st January 1946-3 1st March 1947 


In January 1946 the Government of Burma took over responsibility for note issue and in June 
obtained the assets from the Government of India to cover the outstanding liabilities for the 
pre-war Burma notes. These had been transferred from the Reserve Bank to the Government 
of India in June 1942, The arrangements for encashment facilities for Burma notes in India 
were continued, resulting in a further 8.4 crores in 1946-47, and 1.03 crores in 1947-48, 
making a total of 26.22 crores up to that time. This facility was stopped in 1950 (see Chapter 
16). 
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There were still plenty of B.M.A. notes which had been printed but not issued, and with the 
Currency Notes Act 1946 (Act XXV) the Government obtained authority to continue to 
supply them. This legislation was retrospective and deemed to have come into force on 16th 
October 1945 on the return of Governor Dorman Smith. The Burmese and Indian rupees 
were still linked via the free exchange through the Reserve Bank of India. In spite of the fact 
that the B.M.A. was no longer responsible for the note issue they were increasing the quantity 
of notes in circulation by their expenditure within Burma of | crore of rupees per month even 
during 1946, the procedure being the giving of sterling in London in exchange for Burma 
notes in Rangoon from the Burmese Government. 

The argument about whether to make the 1,000 and 10,000 rupee notes legal tender again 
caused much discussion and the Government seems to have been undecided during early 
1946, The case against resuscitation was that (a) these notes had been demonetised in India, 
(b) they were a way of avoiding exchange control restrictions and tax, (c) promoting black 
market operations, (d) the British £10 notes had been demonetised. By March 1946 it was 
finally agreed not to make them legal tender again, provided arrangements were made for 
legitimate claimants, This was done by the Burma Notes (Payment Restriction) Act 1947 and 
the Exchange of High Denomination Burma Notes Rules, 1946, Holders were given an 
opportunity, up to 3 1st December 1946, to exchange them into legal tender money on proving 
their bona fides to the authorities. 

In June 1946 the Government of Burma made the decision to sever the currency link with 
India and to establish an independent currency to be managed by a Currency Board in 
London, The venue was not universally popular but London was thought preferable to 
Rangoon in view of the close currency link with sterling which the currency was going to 
have. The necessary legislation took a few months to enact and on 31st March 1947 the 1937 
Monetary Order ceased to operate. The Reserve Bank’s office in Rangoon was formally 
closed down on Ist April, at which time the amount of notes in circulation was 66.7 crores of 
rupees. 

Whether all of the B.M.A. note issue was backed by sterling is not casy to determine. We 
have not pursued this at length since it is of more interest to the economist than the collector, 
One other remark, the 50 rupee B.M.A. overprint quoted by Toy and on this basis by Leader, 
is almost certainly an error; no order for or issue of such notes is mentioned in the files. 

Thus we come to the end of the very involved but fascinating period of the B.M.A. over- 
prints, What the records reveal [86], and which was not widely known previously, is the enor- 
mous amount of planning which went on, years in advance of the actual issue. 


The Banknotes of the British Military Administration 
{illustrated on Plates VI and VI) 


(a) special issues 

Uniface, George VI in profile at right, MILITARY ADMINISTRATION OF BURMA at top. Printed 
in 1943 in booklet form, perforated at left edge, not released into circulation. Serial number on reverse. 
Only ‘specimens’ observed. 

15.1 (P24) 4 annas, 60 x 35 mm, green, G (=4 pé), FOUR ANNAS 

15,2 (P25) 8 annas, 80 x 41 mm, purple, (= 8 pé), EIGHT ANNAS 


(b) overprinted Indian notes 


All have George VI in profile, as with the watermark, and an oyerprint MILITARY ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF BURMA LEGAL TENDER IN BURMA ONLY on obverse. Overprints by Nasik 
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Security Printing Press, Bombay. Notes first issued Ist May 1945 and demonetised Ist June 1950. The 
watermark on 15.4 to 15.6 also includes RESERVE BANK OF INDIA, and value on 15.4, 15.5. 


15,3 


15.4 


15.5 


15.6 


(P20) t rupee, 101 x 63 mm, green. Government of India 1940, overprinted in red in five 

lines, signature C. E. Jones 

(a) without block letter, black seria! number (basic note issued in India July 1941) 

(b) with large block A after green serial number (basic note issued in India 1st December 
1944) 

(c)  overprint FOR USE IN THE GOVERNMENT STORES 


(P21) 5 rupees, 127 x 73 mm, green brown. January 1938 R.B.L. note for India. Overprinted 
in dark blue in 3 lines, 

(a) with signature J. B. Taylor (overprinted 1943). 

(b) with signature C, D, Deshmukh (basic note issued in India 2nd June 1944). 


10 rupees, 146 x 82 mm 

(a) (P22A), blue—violet 1938 R.B.L, note (similar to 1933 design) with signature J. B, 
Taylor. Overprinted 1943 but probably not issued. 

(b) (P22), violet. New R.B.1. design with security thread, issued in India on Sth October 
1944, 

Obv.: George VI full face (as with watermark), signature C.D. Deshmukh. Overprint in 


red in 4 lines, sboye which is SS @ B05 = ngwe Uset = silver ten 


below which is 238 = 10 kyats (the value is given because original note had no 
Burmese writing). 
Rev.: sail boat, 


100 rupees, 171 « 107 mm, lilac, dark green. Tiger on reverse, value in nine languages, in 
Burmese Gs of: op =ngwe dinga t’ya = silver coin one hundred, 


Overprint in red in 4 lines, place name CALCUTTA in black. 
(a)  (P25B of 2nd edition) with signature J. B. Taylor (overprinted 1943) 
(b) (P23) with signature C. D. Deshmukh (basic note issued in India on Sth May 1944). 


Chapter 16 


The Burma Currency Board, 1947-52 


The Burma Currency Board was constituted by the Currency and Coinage Act of 1946, to 
come into existence on Ist October 1946, and into operation on Ist April 1947. It was based 
in London and of the five members of the Board one of them had to be nominated by the 
Governor of the Bank of England. A currency officer, U San Lin, was appointed and given 
training in Kenya, where the East African Currency Board had been in existence since 1920, 

Both the Burmese and Indian rupees continued to be linked to sterling and worth one shill- 
ing and sixpence. Currency issued by the Board had to be backed by sterling, apart from 10 
crores of rupees which could be held in Burmese currency issued by the Government of 
Burma. This amount may be considered to comprise the notes looted during the war, together 
with an allowance for that portion of the B.M.A, notes unbacked by sterling, In October 1946 
the B.C.B, estimated the looted notes to be approximately Rs 4 crores. 

The First Schedule of the Act provided for an issue of 1, 5, 10, 100 rupee currency notes 
and the Second Schedule for the Board to issue its own coins, (Indian coins had continued to 
be used ever since their reintroduction after the war,) At this stage it is perhaps worth pointing 
out that intermediate denominations of 20 and 50 rupees had never been very popular in India 
and for this reason had not been tried out in Burma, 

In October 1946 the Burmese government had appointed a committee to advise on the 
form, design and colour of new currency notes and coins. The report of the committee, 
together with designs by four eminent Burmese artists for the notes and coins specified by the 
Act, was made available to the Board in January 1947, i.e. just before it became responsible 
for the currency of the country. In agreement with the Government of Burma an order was 
placed in June 1947 with Thomas De la Rue of London for the production of notes to the 
value of Rs 60 crores, made up as follows. 80 million of Re 1, 18 million of Rs 5, 22 million of 
Rs 10, 2.1 million of Rs 100. The notes were to have a peacock watermark, and to be 
authenticated by the Chairman of the Board (Sir Richard Hopkins) and one member of the 
Board. The reverses illustrated various national occupations, with GOVERNMENT OF 
BURMA in English. 

Until these new notes could be delivered the Currency Board had to make do with over- 
printed Reserve Bank of India notes, as the British Military Administration and Government 
of Burma had done before them. The Reserve Bank was not of course liable for the notes, 
Nasik Security Press of Bombay was again responsible for the overprint, which was BURMA 
CURRENCY BOARD LEGAL TENDER IN BURMA ONLY. Even these were not avail- 
able until 1st July 1947 and so for three months the Currency Board had to continue to issue 
the B.M.A. overprints, Authority for this required the Currency and Coinage (Amendment) 
Act of 4th April 1947. Once the Currency Board overprints had begun to circulate the 
B.M.A. overprints were gradually withdrawn and returned to London for pulping. In some 
catalogues overprinted 50 rupee notes have been listed but from the records of the Currency 
Board [96] we are fairly certain that no such issue was made. In any case this denomination 
was not part of the First Schedule of the Act. 

t 
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The problem of how to deal with debts paid during the Japanese occupation in Japanese 
currency was solved by passing the Japanese Currency (Evaluation) Act 1947 (Act XXXVI, 
22nd July) which attempted to calculate the amount of debts paid, in terms of legal currency 
notes or coins, For the calendar years 1942 to 1945 100 rupees in Japanese currency notes 
were reckoned to be equivalent to 100, 75, 40 and 5 rupees respectively in legal currency. The 
actual inflation was of course much more than indicated by these figures. 


The Granting of Independence 


Whilst these post war economic changes had been going on, there had of course been political 
developments as well, The war time unity against the British and then the Japanese was soon 
dispelled in the scramble for power. In January 1946 the A.F.P.F.L. (Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League) elected Aung San President and in August Sir Hubert Rance became 
Governor. It became clear that the wish of the A.F.P.F.L. was for independence but not 
certain whether they would want to remain in the Commonwealth, the policy adopted by 
India. Aung San came to London in January 1947 to discuss the problem with the British 
Prime Minister Attlee, after which on 9th June the Constituent Assembly voted to cut all ties 
with the British Empire, Tragically on 19th July Aung San and several Cabinet members were 
assassinated by gunmen. U Nu took over the government and he and Attlee signed an agree- 
ment on independence on 17th October. The astrologers decided that the most auspicious 
time for independence to be declared was the highly inconvenient hour of 4.20 a.m. on 
4th January 1948, this day now being an annual holiday. 

First proof’s of the 10 and 100 rupee notes were ready by July 1947, at that stage being 
headed GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. The 10 rupee was undated but for some unknown 
reason the 100 rupee had a date of Ist January 1948, perhaps it was expected that the note 
would be issued during that year. Later on some minor modifications were made to the design 
of these proofs, and when Burma became a republic the heading was changed to GOVERN- 
MENT OF THE UNION OF BURMA, Production of the 1 and 5 rupee notes was 
meanwhile proceeding and by February 1948 the first issue of | rupee notes was made, 
followed by the 5 rupee in August. By the end of September 5 crores of rupees in | rupee 
notes and 4 crores of rupees in 5 rupee notes had been shipped to Rangoon. As the B.C.B. 
notes (new designs and overprints) increased in number, it was decided to demonetise all those 
‘India’ notes not marked ‘Legal Tender in Burma Only’, as from Ist July 1948. 

With the new banknotes now either issued or in production attention could be turned to the 
coins. First of all an approach was made in June 1948 to the Mint Master at Bombay request- 
ing an estimate for the production of nickel coins, either 4, 4, f. re: #y rupee or 50, 25, 10, 5, 24 
cents. However nothing came of this and late in 1948 enquiries were made at the Royal Mint 
in London, The order for new coinage was placed there in 1949, Mr T. H. Paget making the 
plaster casts from drawings supplied by the Burmese government. Denominations were }, |, 
2, 4 and 8 pe but all had the Chinthe on obverse, with value and AD date in wreath on the 
reverse. During 1949 the numbers ordered were as follows: 3.2 million of 8 pe (annas), 6.4 
million of 4 pe, 7.1 million of 2 pe, 8 million of 1 pe, and 7 million of 2 pya = + pe. The 4 and 
8 pe were in nickel and the rest in copper-nickel. Henry Wiggin of Birmingham supplied nickel 
blanks of the 4 and 8 pe to the Royal Mint who did the striking, the metal itself coming from 
the Mond Nickel Co. Ltd. No order was made for | rupee coins as there was an adequate 
supply of | rupee notes. 

Although 750,000 Rs 10 notes were shipped to Rangoon in December 1948, and 300,000 
Rs 100 notes in February 1949, these were not immediately put into circulation. There was a 
delay also in introducing the new coins. The reasons for this are not hard to find; in fact 
during 1949 the government was having a very difficult time and struggling to survive, 
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Independence in January 1948 merely brought a continuation of the internal struggles sim- 
mering previously, fuelled by the large amount of arms and ammunition left by the Allies and 
Japanese. A communist rebellion broke out in April 1948 which after having been largely 
mastered was followed by a rebellion of the Karens in January 1949. 

The lowest point in the government’s fortunes was reached in February—March 1949, 
Advancing rebel forces, mostly Karens and Communists, seized Insein, 11 miles from 
Rangoon, and the greater and most important part of the country was in rebel hands. This 
included many major towns such as Mandalay. The government had effective control only in 
Rangoon and a few widely scattered parts of the country. Communications were cut and not 
surprisingly the export of rice in 1949 was less than half the pre-war amount. However by 
November 1949 the government forces had wrested the initiative from their opponents and 
the critical corner had been turned. This is not to say that the opposition forces were totally 
beaten; on the contrary the insurgency has continued to the present day in some form or 
other, but not on such a serious scale. 

During 1949 31,6 million rupees came into circulation in an unauthorised manner through 
the looting of Government Treasuries by the insurgents. In order to adhere to the fiduciary 
limit of 100 million rupees mentioned previously an equal amount of currency was withdrawn 
from the government deposits and the notes cancelled [56]. At the height of the insurgency in 
1949 there were only 20 banks in the whole of Burma, and naturally enough 18 of them were 
in Rangoon. Only when other towns were made safe in later years were a few more offices 
opened outside the capital, and it was not until 1954 with the formation of the State Com- 
mercial Bank that many towns came to be served by banking facilities. 

With conditions now rather more secure the 10 rupee note was put into circulation on Ist 
December 1949, followed by the 100 rupee on 3rd January 1950, Although U Kaung was 
replaced by U Saw Win on the Currency Board in December 1949 it was decided not to 
cause confusion by changing the signature. The issue of new notes defined by the First 
Schedule had now been implemented. Presumably the overprinted notes, which were still 
being issued in September 1948, were gradually replaced by the new notes as and when stocks 
of each denomination were used up. The position in July 1949 was that there were 37.6 crores 
of B.C.B. notes in circulation and a further 6.4 crores of B.M.A. and old Burma notes which 
were then theoretically eligible for conversion into B.C.B. notes. A fresh order for notes worth 
20.1 crores was made with De la Rue during 1949-50 with the request that the 10 rupee note 
should include a security thread in place of bands of silk. 

Since Burma was now a fully fledged independent country the encashment facilities 
provided in India for Burma notes (including B.M.A., B.C.B.) were no longer considered 
appropriate and were therefore withdrawn on Ist May 1950. On Ist June the pre-war ‘Burma’ 
notes and the B.M.A, overprints were demonetised in Burma although as usual exchange was 
possible after this at Government Treasuries, up to 31st December 1950 initially, and then to 
31st March 1951, finally 15th January 1952. 

All denominations of coins were released into circulation on 20th July 1950, i.e. from 4 pe 
to 8 pe. As already mentioned, the | rupee had not been ordered since | rupee notes were in 
adequate supply. Nevertheless the note was not well received in certain border areas where 
the people had a certain mistrust of paper money (quite understandable after the wartime 
experiences) and wanted a | rupee coin. In order to satisfy this wish an order was placed at 
the Royal Mint in 1950 for 2.5 million nickel 1 rupees, 1,10 inches in diameter, but at this 
time nickel was in short supply and after some delays it was then planned to mint them in 
cupro-nickel. Orders were also placed for 4 million 8 pe, 8 million 4 pe, 8 million 2 pe and 8 
million | pe. By 1951 the Currency Board accepted that in future the 4 pe and 8 pe could be 
struck in cupro-nickel because of the nickel shortage and 15,969 nickel 8 pe, 3,055,110 nickel 
4 pe and blanks were melted down (subsequently to be used for the cupro-nickel decimal 
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issues). Orders were received for 8 million 2 pe and 8 million 1 pe, but the 1 rupee coin had 
still not been minted. 


Decimalisation and the Break with Sterling 


On 17th March 1952 the Chamber of Deputies passed the Union Bank of Burma Act by 
which the currency was no longer to be tied to sterling. 25% backing of the currency was 
required, but this could be in gold or other currencies. The English name for the unit of 
currency was changed to kyat (pronounced tjat) and decimalised into 100 pya. In practice, 
whilst Burma remained in the sterling area (until October 1966) the Burmese kyat and Indian 
rupee were still equivalent and worth one shilling and sixpence. The Burma Currency Board 
was to be abolished, and replaced by the Union Bank of Burma as issuer of currency from Ist 
July 1952, 

In fact the Union Bank was already in existence, it had been set up by an Act of Ist 
October 1947 but the 1952 Act greatly increased its powers. The new Act was motivated by 
the fecling that sterling was weak and it would be better not to be rigidly tied to it. When 
Britain devalued by 44% relative to the dollar in September 1949 Burma followed suit since 
the currency was linked and 90% of the trade was in the sterling zone. 

U San Lin, who had been Currency Officer with the Board, was now the General Manager 
of the Union Bank. On 28th November 1951, when it was clear the Union Bank was going to 
manage the currency, he ordered Rs 40 crores of notes from De la Rue with the Union Bank 
heading and his signature. The order consisted of 80 million Re 1, 12 million Rs 5, 18 million 
Rs 10, 0.8 million Rs 100. These notes are yery little different from the Currency Board 
issues; on the obverse the title is changed to UNION BANK OF BURMA and the signature 
of San Lin replaced those of Hopkins and Kaung. On the reverse the word RUPEE in English 
should have been replaced by KYAT but at first this was not done, and examples are known 
with both KYAT and RUPEE for all denominations. Possibly this was an oversight or else 
the change of name of denomination had not been decided when the November 1951 order 
was placed, 

Early in 1952 8 million 2 pe and 8 million | pe coins were minted but the new Act now 
required a change in the coinage and by April the Government of Burma provided the Royal 
Mint with a series of sketches showing designs for decimal coins. The dies were produced by 
the normal methods of reduction from artist’s model or hand engraved matrices. Although the 
Royal Mint records indicate 1,642,000 of 8 pe coins having the new decimal style obverse but 
old reverse, very few of these coins are known and why they should have been produced at all 
is a mystery. Possibly some of this quantity should be included with the $0 pya decimal coin 
which replaced the 8 pe. Because of the decimal changeover the | rupee coins of the original 
design were never produced. 

All that remained for the Burma Currency Board to do was submit its final report covering 
the nine months ending 30th June 1952 and dissolve itself. It was stated that the total of notes 
supplied by the Board was 198.7 crores of rupees, including 67 crores of overprinted notes, 
The yearly supply of the 131.7 crores of new notes can be found from the annual reports and 
was made up as given in the first table overleaf. 

In order to prevent any further note issues of the B.C.B. the dies, cylinders and printing 
plates were destroyed, on 29th September 1952. 

To end this chapter the second table overleaf gives a few economic statistics about the 
‘money supply’ together with some data on the notes in circulation, taken from ref. 56. 

The reason for the fairly constant money supply is that the Currency Board pursued quite a 
rigid monetary policy. In the next chapter we will give the corresponding figures for the Union 
Bank, so that the two may be compared, 
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Crores Rs Crores Rs 
Report for ordered supplied 
April 1947—September 1948 60 9 
October 1948—September 1949 1.6* 27.67 

0.8 
October 1949 September 1950 20.1 16.85 
October 1950 September 1951 26 (January) 44.62 
24 (April) 

October 1951-June 1952 32,76 

131,70 131,70 


_——————Kei 
* It was found necessary to obtain further supplies of Rs 5 notes, 


— 


Notes in circulation Money supply 

Date (Rs crores) (Rs crores) 
Dec. 1947 44.5 

1948 36.0 49.9 

1949 41.6 Sno 

1950 55.2 

1951 60.6 

1952 59.9 


Issues of the Burma Currency Board 
(a) Banknotes (illustrated on Plates VIL and VIII) 


/st Issue, R.B.L, notes overprinted BURMA CURRENCY BOARD LEGAL TENDER 
IN BURMA ONLY by Nasik Security Printing Press, Bombay. Issued from Ist July 1947 
and demonetised 20th December 1952. 


16.1 (P16) I rupee, large block A after green serial number, red overprint in 5 lines. 
16.2 (P17) 5 rupees. signature of C.D. Deshmukh, dark blue overprint in 3 lines, 


16.3 (P18) 10 rupees, 1944 design note with signature of C. D. Deshmukh, red overprint in 
4 lines, plus value (as 15.S5b). 


16.4 (P19) 100 rupees, signature of C. D. Deshmukh. red overprint in 4 lines, CALCUTTA 
office, 


2nd Issue. Printed by De la Rue of London, peacock watermark, Printer’s name bottom centre on 
obverse, otherwise all the writing on obverse is in Burmese. 


ec. 0 ‘ 
Attop ow fe c MOG = Bama naing ngan asoya = Burma State Government 


Underneath is ‘At all places where bank notes are issued this note can be exchanged for (value)’. 
Atbottom right are the signatures R. V. N. Hopkins Gent cont: (Maung Kaung) 
225 (Chairman) 2>Q.o€ (Member of the Board) 

on behalf of the Burmese State Currency Board 


On reverse at top is GOVERNMENT OF BURMA 
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16.5 (P26) 1 rupee, grey, 108 x 67 mm 
Oby.: Peacock at right, value 6¢ 35) o7 onj5 = ngwe dinga rtjat = silver coin one kyat 
Rev.: Sailing boat = 
Issued February 1948 


16.6 (P27) 5 rupees. brown, 127 x 73 mm 
Oby.; — Chinthe (lion) at right. value sg ad ofS = ngwe nga tjat = silver five kyats 
Rev: Ladies weaving cloth 
Issued August 1948 


3rd Issue. leading on obverse changed to bed come q be wo 3e écos 089 


= Pyi daung zu myama naing ngan daw asoya — Royal Union of Burma States Government. 
The printer’s name is omitted. Heading on reverse changed to GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNION OF BURMA, 


16.7 (P28) 10 rupees. blue. 146 x 81 mm, with security thread (although probably bands of 
silk initially) 

Peacock at right, value Ge on s005 = ngwe t’set = silver ten 

Elephant lifting alog = ° 

Issued Ist December 1949 


16.8 (P29) 100 rupees. green, 171 x 106 mm, with security thread. 
Obv.; Peacock in centre, head of Chinthe at right, value 
6g oS on ep = ngwe tjut t'ya — silver kyats one hundred. 
At bottom left RANGOON Ist January 1948, 
Rey.: Farmer ploughing paddy field, pair of oxen, 
Issued 3rd January 1950, demonetised Ist January 1960. 


(b) Coins 


Struck at the Royal Mint London, dated 1949-51, and first issued 20th July 1950. All have Chinthe on 
4 plain ground on obverse, with the reverse consisting of value in figures and words, and the AD date 
below, Weights and dimensions given are the Royal Mint specification, variations will occur. In 
particular we have observed several overweight specimens of the 4 and 8 pe. Note that 180 grains = | 
rupee = 11.66 ym and that | inch = 2.54 cm. Numbers 16.9 to 16.11 demonetised Ist November 1953. 


16.9 16.10 
16.9 (Y13) 2 pya, 75% Cu, 25% Ni. square, 0.684 inches across flats. 0.778 inches across 


corners. 45 grains, plain edge. 
Rev.: J} 2pya 2 pya 
86 Qo: hnit pya two pya 
16.10 w 14) I pe, 75% Cu, 25% Ni, 12 scallops, 0.827 inches across crests. 60 grains, plain 
ons 3 I pe I pe 
oo Ube one pe 
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16.11  (Y15)2 pe, 75% Cu, 25% Ni, square, 0.880 inches across flats, 1.000 inches across 
corners, 90 grains, plain edge. 
\ 


Revs J 2pe 2pe 
35 5 hnit pe two pe 
16.12 (Y16) 4 pe, nickel, round, 0.750 inches diameter, 45 grains, milled edge. 
Revs § 4 pe 4 pe 
neod mat ‘one mat 


16.13 (Y17) 8 pe, nickel, round, 0.950 inches diameter, 90 grains, milled edge. 
. 


Rev: = 8 pe Spe 
ge é} shit pe eight pe 


Note; During 1978 counterfeit 8 pe coins dated 1950 appeared, The differences are noted in IBSCC 
report No, 162 of May 1978, from which we have extracted the following: The counterfeit coin weighs 
5.476 gm, considerably less than the specified 5.83 gm. The metal is not nickel, but nickel-silver of the 
following composition — copper 59.7%, zine 22.2, nickel 17.1, together with iron 0.2, silicon 0.4, 
aluminium 0.4 as impurities. The specific gravity is 8.63 compared with 8.95 for the genuine Cu-Ni and 
the colour is silver white rather than that of bright steel. In addition the counterfeit design is somewhat 
cruder than the original, but these differences are not so easy to detect as thosc listed previously. 
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Coins struck at the Royal Mint for the Burma Currency Board 
—_— oo 


Denomin- Year Date on Denomin- Year Date on 
ation struck coin Quantity ation struck coin Quantity 
2 pya 1950 1949 7,000,000 4 pe 1949 1949 5,024,456 
1950 1949 1,523,544 
I pe 1949 1949 7,050,000 ran 479 
1950 1949 950,000 1951 1950 6,122,672 
1950 1950 900,000 8 pe 1949 1949 2,777,52 
1951 1950 7,100,000 1950 1949 496,479 
1952 1950 1,500,000 1950 1950 3,375,462 
1952 1951 6,500,000 1951 1950 $40,507 
2 pe 1949 1949 2,400,000 8 pe 1952 1952 1,642,000 
1950 1949 4,700,000 modified 
1950 1950 200,000 design, Cu. Ni 
1951 1950 7,800,000 
1952 1950 522,222 100 proof sets struck in 1950, dated 1949, 
1952 1951 7,477,778 


_— 


Chapter 17 


Union Bank of Burma, 1952-62 


When the Currency Department of the Union Bank of Burma took over responsibility for 
note issue on Ist July 1952 it inherited considerable stocks of B.C.B. notes, A token issue of 
the new Union Bank notes was however made on Ist July, on which date a government 
notification allowed the Union Bank to issue the B.C.B. notes up to the end of June 1953. The 
B.C.B. overprints were demonetised on 20th December 1952 and ceased to be exchangeable 
at Government Treasuries from 20th July 1953. 

As already explained, the first specimens of the new Union Bank notes had the RUPEE 
denomination (1, 5, 10, 100 rupees), which was later corrected to KYAT, We do not know 
whether all of San Lin's November 1951 order for Rs 60 crores was of the first type, or 
whether any RUPEE notes were among the first regular issue of all denominations of Union 
Bank notes on 20th January 1953. It is quite possible that they were, so as not to waste the 
stocks. We have no idea of the relative rarity of the RUPEE and KYAT varieties but it seems 
fairly certain that the KYAT series must be far more common than the RUPEE series. 

The decimal series of coins ordered from the Royal Mint consisted of 1, 5, 10, 25, 50 pya 
and | kyat. As with the anna series, we give at the end of the chapter a complete list of the 
mintage figures for the series, which continued unchanged until 1966. These coins have rather 
more inscription but the Burmese lion or Chinthe remains, A start was made at putting them 
into circulation on Ist October 1952 with the 5 and 10 pyas. At this stage there were three 
types of coins in circulation —- George V1 India coins, those of the Currency Board, and the 
new decimal issue. 

In response to the earlier request for a | kyat coin from some frontier areas, new | kyat 
coins were issued to certain frontier Treasuries on 19th November 1952. The | pya coin 
appeared on 7th March 1953 and the 25 and 50 pya on Ist August 1953, on which date the 
Indian coins were demonetised, Exchange for decimal coins was to be allowed at the Union 
Bank and Government Treasuries up to 31st October 1953 in multiples of 4 pe (annas) 
= 25 pya. In Prome and other towns, government establishments like the Post Office and 
railway stations now no longer accepted the Indian coins, which caused some inconvenience, 
On 28th October the time limit was extended until 31st January 1954 and later to 30th April 
1954 to give the public more time, quite a common occurrence with demonetisations. 

The intention was now announced of demonetising from Ist November 1953 the 2, 1, 
+anna ‘Chinthe’ Currency Board coins, exchange being allowed until 31st January 1954 
(also later extended to 30th April), For payments of less than + kyat the anna coins were now 
no longer legal tender. On 2nd November 1953 the issue of | kyat coins was extended 
throughout the Union. Hitherto such issues had been confined to State Treasuries only, 
although they were allowed to circulate side by side with | kyat notes throughout the Union, 
The Currency Board 4 and 8 anna coins were not demonetised since they were exactly 
equivalent to 25 and 50 pyas. Nevertheless they were gradually withdrawn from circulation 
and by the end of 1957 nearly all the currency in circulation was that issued by the Union 
Bank. A further opportunity for exchange of demonetised coins was given in September 1954. 
The B.C.B, overprints continued to be exchangeable at the Union Bank at least until 1962 and 
Indian and B.C.B. coins continued to be received at Government Treasuries, 
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A second issue of banknotes was made in 1958, all with a portrait of Aung San with 
peaked cap: this picture was taken on the visit to London in 1947. Again the printers were De 
la Rue who produced these notes until 1965. The 1, 5, 10 and 100 kyat were introduced on 
12th February 1958 (Union Day) and the 20 and 50 kyat on 21st August. Note that this was 
the first issue of 20 and 50 kyat notes made for Burma. 

In 1959 it was announced that the Currency Board notes of 100 kyat denomination would 
cease to be legal tender from Ist January 1960, after which date they would be exchangeable 
only at the Treasuries and Union Bank. A remark was made in the 1959 Union Bank report 
that the 20 and 50 kyat notes had been widely distributed. During 1960 most of the B.C.B. 
coins received at the Treasuries were from Taunggyi and Lashio in the Shan States. This was 
due to the opening of sub-Treasurics there during 1959 and 1960. 

U Nu continued to be Prime Minister of Burma from 1948-58 heading the A.F.P.F.L. In 
1958 he resigned in favour of General Ne Win but returned to power briefly after the election 
of 1960, forming the Pyi Daung Su or Union League Party. However because of renewed 
economic difficulties and concern over possible cessation of the Shan States from the Union 
the army took over power on 2nd March 1962, and is still in power. 

‘The economic policy during the period 1952-56 was one of increasing nationalisation, paid 
for by deficit financing. As a result the money supply increased from 75.3 crores of kyats in 
1953, to 84.2 in 1954, 111.6 in 1955 and 134.3 in 1956, From 1956-60 it levelled off, the 
figures being 110.6 crores in 1957, 131.1 in 1958, 150.7 in 1959 and 148.9 in 1960, Further 
information on the economic background can be found in the second edition of Tun Wai [56]. 


Currency Issued by the Union Bank of Burma 
(a) Coins 


Struck at the Royal Mint, London. All have Chinthe on obverse. two five-pointed stars cither 
side, with inscription and date in Burmese, ¢.g. 


bocant o pw fe cot aya 2295 230 
Pyi daung zu myama naing ngan daw thagayit 1314 gu hnit 
Royal Union of Burma States Era 1314 year (= 1952 AD) 
The reverses have value and date in AD in ornamental wreath, e.g. for 1952 
ob bya Gf Sbya 20h 10 bya Jj 25 go 30 


ol bya oF &' ngubya SR say bya fp pya (> pya 
200) 1952 209) 1982 CH 1952 2€9) 1952 99) 1952 


The dimensions and weights given below are as per specification, 


17.1 (Y18) f pya, 95.5% Cu, 3% $n, 1.5% Zn, round, 0.709 inches, 35 grains, plain edge. 
Issued 7th March 1953, (N.B, 1965 and 1966 minting was 97% Cu, 0.5% Sn, 2.5% Zn) 


17.2 (Y19) 5 pya, 75% Cu, 25% Ni, 12 scallops, 0.768 inches across crests, 50 grains, plain edge. 
Issued Ist October 1952, 


6@ 06 
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17.3 


174 


17.5a 


17.5b 


17.6 
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(Y20) 10 pya, 75% Cu, 25% Ni, square, 0.780 inches across Mats, 0.920 inches across 
corners, 70 grains, plain edge. Issued Ist October 1952. 


(Y21) 25 pya, 75% Cu, 25% Ni, 6 scallops, 0.945 inches across crests, 105 grains, plain 
edge, Issued Ist August 1953. 


(¥22) 50 pya, 75% Cu, 25% Ni, round. 1.024 inches, 120 grains, security edge. 
Issued Ist August 1953, 


(Y-) 8 pe, hybrid coin, metal, size, edge and weight as 17.Sa, struck curly in 1952, 
Obv.; As 17,5a with date 1314 BE 

Rev.: As 16.13 with date 1952 AD 

7,905 gm (P), circulated condition. 


(¥23) 1 kyat, 75% Cu, 25% Ni, round, 1.200 inches, 180 grains, security edge. Issued 
19th November 1952 in certain frontier Treasuries, 2nd November 1953 in the rest of 


the country, 
Rev. 3 1 tjat I kyat 
¢ on 
am mo tijat ‘one kyat 
AD date AD date AD date 
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Coins struck for the Union Bank of Burma at the Royal Mint, London 
Denomin- Year Date on Denomin- Year Date on 
ation struck coin Quantity ation struck coin Quantity 
| pya 1952 1952 500,000 1Opya 1962-1962 6,000,000 
1953 1953 1,000,000 = (Contd.) 1963-1963 5,000,000 
1954 1953 11,000,000 See 1964 1963 16,562,500 
1955 1953 2,000,000 — Note2 ~=—-:1965:1965 32,620,000 
2 
es ee 22,000,000 a5 pya 19531952 13,540,000 
1956 1955 8,000,000 
: 1954 1954 18,000,000 
See 1965 1965 7,000,000 
Note] 11966 1965 8,000,000 1338 (1986 8,600,000 
; . ae 1957 1956 5,400,000 
5 pya 1952 1952 12,000,000 1959 1959 6,000,000 
952 1961 1961 4,000,000 
1953 1952 8,000,000 
1962 1962 3,200,000 
1953 1953 15,800,000 
1963 1963 2,800,000 
1954 1953 19,200,000 
ae 1964 1963 13,200,000 
1955 1953 24,728,000 tee te eesee nnn 
1955 1955 26,272,000 65 1965 6,000) 
1956 = 1955 14,000,000 50 1953 1952 2,500,000 
1987 1986 20,000,000 Pye igs4 19s 12'000'000 
1961 1961 12,000,000 1956 1956 4,000,000 
1962 1962 10,000,000 1957 1956 4,000,000 
1963 1963 12,000,000 1961 1961 2/000,000 
1964 1963 28,400,000 1962 1962 600,000 
1965 1965 43,600,000 1963 1963 800,000 
1966 1966 20,000,000 1964 1963 4,000,000 
1965 1965 2,800,000 
1Opyn 1952-1952 4,250,000 1966 1966 ee 
1953 1952 15,750,000 
1953 1953 12,750,000 Ikyat 19521952 2,500,000 
1954-1953 8,500,000 1953 1953 2,500,000 
1955 1953 16,000,000 1954-1953 5,000,000 
1955 1955 22,750,000 1937 1956 3,500,000 
1957 1956 35,000,000 1965 1965 1,000,000 
Notes 
1, These are probably the correct figures but the Royal Mint Annual Reports give 6 million for 1965 dated 


1965 and 8 million for 1966 dated 1966. 
2, The total of 21,562,500 dated 1963 includes 5,750,000 struck under sub-contract at the Birmingham 
Mint during 1964 and 1965, 
3. 100 proof sets struck in 1953 dated 1952, 100 in 1961 dated 1956. Proofs also in 1970 dated 1965 and 


1966, 


(b) Banknotes (illustrated on Plates LX and X) 


Ist series Token issuc on Ist July 1952, first regular issue 20th January 1953. Printed by De la Rue, 


peacock watermark. 


Obverse, at top 


Bad come 9 fF a7 88 con men 


Pyi daung zu myama naing ngan daw ban = Royal Union of Burma States Bank 


Below is ‘At all places where banknotes are issued this note can be exchanged for (value)’. 
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Bottom right, signature a4 = 6 c0€: San Lin 

Managing Director 

on behalf of the State Bank of the Union of Burma 
On the reverse at top, in English, is UNION BANK OF BURMA, and the value, Numbers 17.9 to 
17.14 all have a security thread. 


17.7 (P30) 1 rupee, obverse and reverse design identical to 16.5. 
(a) with printer’s name 
(b) — without printer’s name 


17.8 (P33) I kyat, as 17.7 but KYAT instead of RUPEE on reverse. 

17.9 (P31) 5 rupees, obverse and reverse design identical to 16.6, (see Plate XIII) 
17,10 (P34) 5 kyats, as 17.9 but KYATS instead of RUPEES on reverse. 

1711 (P32) 10 rupees, obverse and reverse design identical to 16.7, 

17,12 (P35) 10 kyats, as 17.11 but KYATS instead of RUPEES on reverse. 

17.13 (P32A) 100 rupees, obverse and reverse design identical to 16.8. 

17.14 — (P36) 100 kyats, as 17.13 but KYATS instead of RUPEES on reverse, 
(N.B. The above Pick numbers of 3rd Edition differ from those in the 2nd Edition.) 


2nd series First issued 1958, numbers 17.15, 17.16, 17.17 and 17.20 on 12th February, and 17,18, 
17,19 on 21st August. Printed by De la Rue. All have on obverse a portrait of General Aung San in 
peaked cap at right (taken on the visit to London in 1947) which also forms the watermark, The 
“promise to pay’ and signature remain unchanged. Apart from the Aung San portrait these notes are 
very similar to the first series, where appropriate, except that straight line etching is often replaced by a 
criss-cross pattern, particularly near the edge of the note. There are also slight differences of colour and 
the serial number is now entirely in Burmese symbols, rather than English as previously, As with the 
first scrics, all notes except the | kyat have a security thread, 


17,15 (P37) 1 kyat, 108x 66 mm, black and green. Similar to 17.8 but different border around 
ONE KYAT. 


17,16 (P38) 5 kyats, 127 x 73 mm, brown. Similar to 17,10, 
17.17 (P39) 10 kyats, 146 x 82 mm, bluc. Similar to 17.12. 
17.18 (P40) 20 kyats, 150 x 87 mm, violet. 

Value od 6 2ou5 = tjat hn’say = kyats twenty 


Rey.: Workers planting rice. Chinthe at top. 
17.19 (P41) 50 kyats, 153 x 91 mm, light brown, Chinthe on obverse. 
Value JS ch 2005 = Gat nga say = kyats fifty. 


Rey.; Mandalay Moat. 
Demonetised 17th May 1964. 


17.20 (P42) 100 kyats, 160 x 100 mm, green. Similar to 17.14 but smaller and note that the 
oxen now have a rope attached; the clouds and ripples are also slightly different. 
Demonetised 17th May 1964. 


Chapter 18 


The Revolutionary Government, 
from 2nd March 1962 


On 2nd March 1962 the Burmese army under General Ne Win took over power. A military 
socialist revolutionary government was formed and parliament dissolved. The new govern- 
ment soon embarked on a massive nationalisation programme, starting with the banks: on 
23rd February 1963 all 24 (14 foreign and 10 national) were taken over and renamed 
People’s Banks, Nationalisation of much of the economy soon followed; in order to finance it 
the money supply was increased by 43% during 1963 [21]. 

A new measure was introduced on 17th May 1964; it was decreed that the high denomina- 
tion 50 and 100 kyat notes would no longer be legal tender from 7 p.m. that day. Holders of 
these notes were supposed to declare them by 4 p.m, on 24th May, and smaller denomination 
notes to a limit of 500 kyats per person would be paid in compensation. The reason given for 
this measure in editorials in the Guardian and Forward was quite simply to impoverish the 
Burmese or foreign capitalists. In March 1964 out of 223 crores of kyats in circulation, 90 
were in 100 kyat notes and 30 in 50 kyat. Hardly any of this was said to be held by the poor 
people and the rich were accused of buying forcign currency and indulging in speculative 
trading. At 17th May 1964 the total in 100 kyat notes was 892,623,300 kyats and in 50 kyat 
notes 307,902,950 kyats [33]. 

It was announced on 13th June that it would be necessary to distinguish between capitalists 
and bona fide working people. This was to explain the delay in issuing the small denomination 
notes in exchange: for the capitalists there would be no compensation. Only in September 
1964 did the compensation begin to be paid, and it is not very clear quite what policy was 
finally applied in determining the amount of compensation for a particular type of worker. 
According to Mozheyko [68] it appears to have worked as follows: 


The exchange was not to equivalent value, but took into account income tax rates, The owners of 
banknotes to the sum of 4,200 kyats (about six months wages for a Burmese peasant) received 
banknotes of lower value, for the sum of 200 kyats per person, the rest was put into a block 
deposit account. Owners of larger sums received correspondingly less — for 5,000 kyats they 
were given 4,755, for 500,000 kyats 36,005, for 1 million kyats 41,005. During the reform the 
government received more than 400 million kyats (132 million as tax, 269 million not brought 
for exchange). 


From ref. 33 we are told that 1.277.094 Burmese and 86,908 foreigners handed over notes for 
exchange, to the sum of 915,849,800 kyats. This left 284,676,450 kyats not handed in, 
roughly in agreement with the figures in ref. 68. 

The 1964 Annual Report of the Union Bank of Burma gives the following data for the 
amount of money in circulation in each denomination of note, figures in crores of kyats. We 
have added also some of the figures for March 1964, taken from Forward. 
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30th September 30th September 
Denomination 1963 March 1964 1964 
1 kyat 64 10,2 
5 kyats 10.9 103 21.8 
10 kyats 31.1 60.4 
20 kyats 28.4 68.0 
50 kyats 21.0 30 zero 
100 kyats 70.3 90 zero 
168.1 223 160.4 


Note: Figures are in crores of kyats. 


It is clear that the money supply was still growing very rapidly between September 1963 and 
March 1964, assuming that the figures were calculated on the same basis. 

The demonetisation caused people to lose confidence in paper money |33], Many preferred 
to hold their assets in gold, silver, precious stones and even sewing machines, cameras and 
radios. These articles would still be of value years later, Notes were also exchanged for coins, 
which were then hoarded, resulting in a shortage of small change. Up to 1963 coins were put 
into circulation at the rate of 30 lakhs of kyats per year but this was increased to 100 lakhs 
during 1964, and 50 lakhs in the first five months of 1965. There was still a shortage in spite 
of this. 

Up to 24th May 1965 it is reported [33] that kyats 7.4 crores of coins had been issued, 
made up as listed below. 


Union Bank Currency Board 

I kyat 11,932,000 kyats 8annas 948,943 kyats 

50 pya 14,911,659 4annas 830,867 kyats SO pyu 
25 pya 18,660,214 2annas 803,934 kyats 25 pya 
10 pya 14,577,197 Tanna 515,924 kyats 46 pya 


Spya 10,289,733 
1 pya 441,967 
70,812,770 


Total 73,931,093 kyats 55 pya 


The figures quoted for the Union Bank seem reasonable enough, although the total amount 
struck at the Royal Mint by the end of 1966 was about 8.91 crores (see Chapter 17). 
However the total for the Currency Board is much lower than the 10 million kyats struck and 
the explanation may possibly be that this represents the amount still in circulation after the 
old anna coins had been called in. The likely total of coins in circulation when the Royal Mint 
supplies were exhausted would be about 9.2 crores. 

In a statement [33] in a Party news journal, July 1965, it was laid down that there was no 
limit on the amount which could be purchased with the notes and coins presently in use, but 
that coins of 50 pya or less were only legal tender for | kyat, i.e. in payment for an article 
costing 2 kyats it was not compulsory to accept more than | kyat in small change. Reference 
33 also gives us some information on the cost of minting coins in 1964. The cost of the 1, 5, 
10, 25, 50 pya and | kyat coins was respectively 2.3, 3.6, 4.7, 6.5, 8.0 and 13.0 pya. 


ee 
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New People’s Bank of Burma notes of 1, 5, 10 and 20 kyats were issued on 30th April 
1965, with a portrait of Aung San from his wartime army days. The existing notes were to be 
legal tender until they had been withdrawn from circulation. According to Forward the reason 
for the issue was that the Burma Currency Board notes were 18 years old (actually 17 years) 
and those of the Union Bank of Burma 12 years old. Consequently they were exposed to risks 
of being counterfeited. Possibly however the reason was to try to renew confidence in paper 
money. Although entitled ‘People’s Bank of Burma’ there was not in fact one People’s Bank at 
this date. The Union Bank would still have been the currency issuer. From an examination of 
the paper it appears that these new notes were printed in East Berlin. 


Some Insurgency Banknotes 


Ever since Independence various insurgent armies have been in operation against the central 
government. One of these issued banknotes, which we will describe and list here, as they are 
clearly an unofficial issue. All of the historical information has been given by Professor F. K. 
Lehman of the University of Illinois at Urbana-Chaimpaign, which we quote below with kind 
permission, and with acknowledgement also to Krause Publications. 


The notes were issued in 1964-1965 by the Thai National Independence Army, one of a 
number of Shan (not Thai) insurgent groups operating in Kengtung State, the largest Shan State 
in the northeast to east sector of Burma. During 1964-65 the State was under control of 
U Kongtara, alias Nga Kham. With this individual's assassination in 1965 the Army broke up. 

It must be observed that (1) though the notes resemble Thai notes in format, they are inscribed 
‘Government of Tai-land’ and not Thailand and they should not be considered Thai notes, the 
Tai referring to the Shan, and that (2) the Shan orthography used was not invented until 1946 
and did not come into general use until the 1960's and hence it is impossible that these notes be 
earlier, 


Descriptions (notes are illustrated on Plate XIV) 
All the notes are about 146 x 86 mm, and have on obverse in Shan script 


Government of Tai-Land 
This note is usable money 
for 
tep one (or five ep or ten tep) 


The serial number is in red in English numerals and at the right of the obverse is a map of the 
Shan States between two lions, under which is ‘Government of Tai-Land’ in English and 
Shan. On reverse is ‘Our country has attained to the highest level’. 


There are three denominations: _1 tep, blue, with factory on reverse 
5 tep, purple, timber felling on reverse 
10 tep, brown, Red Cross van and hospital on reverse. 


Issue of Aluminium Coins 


By 1966, with sterling under pressure, Burma decided to leave the sterling area. This was 
done on 17th October, thus ending the 40 year period of the 1/6d. rupee. On 15th October the 
Union Bank issued new coins in aluminium, with the head of Aung San (the same as on the 
notes) replacing Chinthe. The reverses remained the same as on the previous coins but the 
overall diameter was slightly smaller than before. Although having the words ‘Union of 
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Burma People’s Bank’ the same remark about the currency issuer applies here as for the 
banknotes, These coins were struck by the Berlin Mint, reinforcing our conjecture about the 
banknotes. The 1966 date is on all specimens, implying that no new master dies have been 
made. Due to inflation the | pya coin is now virtually never seen in circulation. 

Information on mintage for this series is not readily to hand but from ref. 33 the total 
money issued by the Union Bank to the end of July 1967 was 163 crores in notes and 12 
crores in coins. If our estimate of 9.2 crores of kyats prior to the new series is correct, then 2.8 
crores of Aung San coins must have been issued up to this date, which is the latest for which 
we have any figures. 

As mentioned carlier, the People’s Bank of the Union of Burma was not formed until after 
the notes and coins bearing their name had been issued, in fact not until 9th August 1968. On 
Ist November 1969 the Union Bank became its Central Office. When Great Britain devalued 
in 1967 the exchange rate fell to 11.43 kyats=£1 but in the December 1971 currency 
revaluation the exchange rate was raised to 13.94. Since then currencies have been floating, 
but the kyat is a controlled money system (with special drawing rights on the International 
Monetary Fund) and is not permitted to find its level on the international market. 

During 1971 some gold pieces were minted by Burmese supporters of former Premier U 
Nu who was not at this time in Burma, They were supposedly struck in Europe and whilst not 
really coins are mentioned here for completeness since they are listed in Yeoman (Y29 to 
Y31). The denominations are 1, 2 and 4 mu, the | mu having on obverse a peacock above 
which is ‘Pyi Daung Su Asocya’ (the name of U Nu’s Party) and below which are the dates 
1970-1971. The weight (2 gm. for ¥29) is given; note that this implies a weight standard of 
16 gm to the kyat. On the reverse the name *U Nu’ is written inside a 16 pointed figure, with 
‘gold mu coin’ below, These ‘coins’ are really propaganda pieces but it appears that U Nu has 
now retired from the Burmese political scene to a monastery in India. 


Gold 1 Ma, (¥29) 


Banknotes Printed in Burma 


On 30th April 1972 the People’s Bank was renamed the Union of Burma Bank (not to be con- 
fused with the earlier Union Bank of Burma although the Burmese phraseology is the same 
apart from the omission of ‘daw’ in the new title). During that year a very attractive new note 
series was begun, starting with a 25 kyat. At the same time one printing press was installed, 
probably purchased from Western Europe. It has been suggested that the machinery was 
supplied by the firm of Giesecke & Devrient of Miinich. This is plausible since a technical and 
economic agreement had been signed with West Germany in March 1972 (Guardian). Also 
the paper and manner of production of the note are very similar to the Zaire notes printed by 
Giesecke. Some details were given in Forward for 15th October 1972 and we reproduce this 
in full below. The Chairman referred to is U Ne Win and the speech was made on 29th 
September. 


The Chairman next touched on rumours that had really taken in some people. Rumours claimed 
impending demonetisation of K20 notes. Some people therefore started a spending spree paying 
exhorbitant prices for property — real estate, gold, diamonds, out of fear of K20 being 
demonetised. The Chairman said that these people could pay exhorbitant prices if they could 
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afford. But he said that he felt deeply for the hand-to-mouth class if they were also duped by 
rumour-mongers and take the example of the rich people to buy things at exhorbitant prices with 
their hard-earned money. 

The Chairman then announced the printing of currency notes locally and that the new notes 
would be issued the next day. Printing new currency notes involved thousands of people. There 
had been some leakage about the new currency notes. The government was going to issue K25 
notes. This had apparently led some people to think that K20 notes would cease to be legal 
tender as are KSO and K 100 notes, which had been demonetised previously. 

The printing of currency notes was carricd out secretly. As the country’s currency notes were 
printed abroad it was all right to announce the plans when arrangements were complete. Produc: 
tion of special quality papers for printing currency notes was being planned but that could not be 
done for the time being. 

Only one machine was being used to print the currency notes, Some people were being misled 
by false rumours about K20 currency notes. It was decided to circulate K25 note about two. 
weeks ago, The plan was submitted to and approved by the Cabinet. The new currency notes, 
would be put in circulation on September 30th and arrangements had been made to announce 
the measure on September 29th. 

The Chairman went on to say that when K50 and K100 currency notes were demonctised, it 
was not meant to affect the poor working people who had to earn through sweat and toil. So as 
not to adversely affect them, they were allowed to change up to K500, The Chairman warned 
that the Government would act in other ways against people who amassed wealth through 
dishonest means, 

It was usual, the Chairman continued, to replace worn-out currency notes at an expense of 
between K2 crores and K3 crores each year, By establishing the country's own currency printing, 
press, not only expenses would be cut down but the country would be in a position to make 
profits in future, 

Presently, currency notes were being printed, and there were plans for printing revenue 
slamps, postage stamps and even bus tickets. 

The Chairman said “Thus the project will not only save expenses but will also provide jobs for 
workers. Furthermore, we can always change our designs should there be any counterfeits. Pre 
sently we often hear of scizures of counterfeit K 10 currency notes. We skipped the K20 notes 
and printed the K25 notes to prevent the counterfeiters from using their ready-made blocks for 
counterfeiting purposes for the time being. New | kyat, 5 kyat and 10 kyat currency notes will 
also be issued when the time arrives. Even when such new currency notes have been issued, the 
present 1 kyat, 5 kyat, 10 kyat and 20 kyat currency notes will remain as legal tender currency. 
‘These old currency notes will be gradually exchanged for the new ones and they will eventually 
have to be destroyed. The people will not suffer in any way.’ 


The location of the factory producing the currency notes is at Wazi, which forms part of a 
military complex. This is confirmed in a Guardian editorial of November 1972, referring to 
the ‘secrecy-shrouded Wazi project. where preparations were being made for printing of 
currency notes’. 

All denominations of coins of the former Union Bank of Burma and People’s Bank of 
Burma continued to be legal tender at the time of the 25 kyat note issue. New | kyat notes 
followed on 30th December 1972 to circulate alongside People’s Bank | kyats and on 30th 
June 1973 the 10 kyats was issued. The 5 kyat note appeared on 31st October 1973, to 
circulate alongside People’s Bank and Union Bank 5 kyat notes. The 100 kyat note was not 
released until 16th April 1976, the same day as a new coin, a cupro-nickel | kyat, dated 1975. 
This is an F.A.O. issue (United Nations Food and Agriculture Organisation). 

During 1979 an F.A.O. 50 pya also appeared, as well as a 50 kyat note. Both the F.A.O. 
coins are reported to have been struck at the Wazi factory. The Union of Burma Bank has 
estimated that 20 million | kyats have been struck but we have no official information on this, 

The two 1979 releases bring the currency issues up to date. It is to be expected that further 
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coins will soon appear, to replace the Aung San series. Although we have no figures for notes 
and coins issucd we have some statistics for the money supply M2 (currency plus demand, 
time and savings deposits) over the last few years, in crores of kyats: 


1974-483.5, 1975-610.6, 1976-688.4, 1977—726.0, May 1978-807.7. 
Constitutionally a change had occurred on 2nd March 1974 when the Revolutionary 
Council was abolished and power transferred to a Pyithu Hluttaw. U Ne Win was then 


elected President of the Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma, the military title having 
been dropped in favour of a civilian one in 1971, on his retirement from the Army. 


CURRENCY ISSUED BY THE REVOLUTIONARY GOVERNMENT 


(1) People’s Bank of Burma 


(a) Banknotes (illustrated on Plate XT) 


All have at centre of obverse the head of Aung San with open-necked shirt, from a photograph 
taken during World War IL. At top of obverse is 


Ad cooky bee RE ¢ con8 HS mod 
Pyi daung zu myama naing ngan daw pyi thu ban 
Royal Union of Burma States Peoples Bank 


The reverse has two Chinthes around a map, and an inscription which reads 


2 ony G0} 9969) 


tha met ga na ta paw thu khaw (Pali language) 
Virtue and thrift make happiness 


Below this is a scroll, in which is 
QS comPe wgo For Rec cos 
pyidaungzu  thamata’- myanma_ naing ngan daw 


Union Republic Burma State Royal 
(Republic of the Union of Burma) 


The notes are unsigned, have no security thread, and the paper has blue and red threads in it, with 
a watermark consisting of a scries of set ‘ircles. Reverse has PEOPLES BANK OF BURMA 
and value in English. Printed in East Berlin, first issued 30th April 1965. 


18.1 (P43) I kyat. 115 x 66 mm, violet. 
Rev.: Fisherman on Inle Lake (Shan States). 
(a) serial number in one line 
(b) serial number in two lines (sce Plate XIII). 
18.2 (P44) 5 kyats, 150 x 71 mm, green. 
Rey.: Farmer and ox. 
18.3 (P45) 10 kyats, 160 x 80 mm, red-brown. Chinthe both sides. 
Rev.: Cotton picker. 


18.4 (P46) 20 kyats, 170 x 91 mm, brown. 
Rev.: Tractor with disc harrow. 
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(b) Coins 


18.8 


All are in aluminium and have on obverse the same head of Aung San as on the banknotes, with 
the same inscription "Royal Union of Burma States Peoples Bank’, two five-pointed stars, and 


¢ 
DNPR 240 aye 
thagayit 1328 gu hnit = Era 1328 year = 1966 AD 

Struck by the G.D.R, Mint, Berlin, and first issued 15th October 1966. The reverses are as for previous 


issues, but the coins are slightly smaller and so sizes and weights are given in metric units, We do 
not know the weight specification and give the lightest and heaviest specimens reported. 


18.5 (Y24) 1 pya, round, 17.0 mm, 0.57 gm. 
18.6 (Y25) 5 pya, 12 scallops, 18.4 mm across crests, 0.785 to 0.833 gm. 

18.7 (¥26) 10 pya, square, 19.0 mm across flats, 22.5 mm across corners, 0.985 to 1.012 gm. 
18.8 (¥27) 25 pya. 6 scallops, 23.0 mm across crests, 1.783 to 1.821 gm. 

18.9 (¥28) 50 pya, round, 25,0 mm, 1.983 to 1,999 gm. 


(2) Union of Burma Bank 


(a) Banknotes (illustrated on Plates XI and XU) 
On obverse 


GS can ¢ HF ow Ze nov 
Pyi daung zu myama naing ngan ban = Union of Burma States Bank 


Each denomination has a different portrait of Aung San at left, watermark same portrait at 
right. All notes have a security thread. Reverse UNION OF BURMA BANK and valuc, in 
English, The watermark also shows value, except for 18.14. 

Probably now printed at Wazi in Burma. 
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18.10 


18.11 


18,12 


18.13 


18.14 


18,15 
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(P47) 1 kyat. 126 x 60 mm, green. Aung San in army uniform. Reverse: 
wheel. Issued 30th December 1972. 


(P48) 5 kyats, 136 x 70 mm, blue. Aung San about to receive decoration of Order of 
Rising Sun from Emperor of Japan, Tokyo, March 1943. Reverse: man climbing toddy 
palm. Issued 31st October 1973. 


(P49) 10 kyats, 146 x 80 mm, red and violet, Aung San in peaked cap, Reverse: 
Buddhist ritual bowl. Issued 30th June 1973. 


(P50) 25 kyats, 156 x 90 mm, multi-coloured. Aung San in military uniform with bare 
head. Reverse: *Panca Rupa’ (fantastic animal with the body of a horse, wings, dragon 
head, trunk of elephant). Issued 30th September 1972. 


(P52) 50 kyats. 166 x 100 mm, multi-coloured. Aung San in cloth cap (dama), 
Reverse: mythical creature, half human, half bird, astride dragon. Issued early July 1979. 


(P51) 100 kyats, 176 x 111 mm, multi-coloured, Aung San in dama. 
Reverse: Burmese harp. Issued 16th April 1976, 


inning 


(b) Coins 


F.A.O, issues, minted at Wazi. On obverse, in Burmese, ‘Union of Burma States Bunk* and date 
¢ 19 = 1975, Sheaf of rice, 


18.16 


18.17 


(¥34) Cu-Ni 1 kyat, round, milled edge, 26.0 mm, weight specification 7.0 gm, 
specimens 6.869 to 7.067 gm. 
Rev.: $ 1 Gat I kyat 


m6 oS tit jat one kyat 


Issued 16th April 1976, 


(Y—) yellow metal 50 pya, milled edge, 24.65 mm, 5,5 gm specification, one specimen 
5.63 gm. 


Rev: go 50 50 
And & nga say bya fifty pya 


Issued 10th February 1979 at the Currency Department of the Union of Burma Bank 
and at the branches of the Myanma Economic Bank. 


18.17 


Appendix I 


Miscellaneous Pieces 


During our researches we have come across several coins or medallions, or reference to such 
pieces, which we have not been able to attribute properly, or which do not fit logically into 
any of our listings. We therefore show them in this Appendix, and will be pleased to hear from 
any reader with further knowledge of them, 


1.1 Copper, Deer/Srivatsa. 16 mm dia, Weight 4.185 gm 


A coin from the A.N.S, collection which is so far unidentified. The obverse appears to be a 
deer standing to left, and the reverse is the Srivatsa symbol (see Chapter 3). 

The deer design appears on one of the Mon coins, while the Srivatsa, temple of Sri, of 
Hindu origins, appears on Pyu coins. The symbol could also be likened to the trident on 
Arakan Chandra coins. 


1.2 Thiriparuna 


A coin described as a Thiriparuna coin in ref. 33 is attributed by Maung Ko U to the Arakan 
Chandra period, but as we have doubts as to its authenticity we include it here. There is no 
illustration, but a very full description, 

The coin is one of a number found in Kanthonthin village, in Arakan, and Thiriparuna was 
one of thirty-three hermits who lived in a cave outside Vesali, Buddhist scriptures record that 
it rained gold and silver when the hermits attained their enlightenment, and that the ability of 
the hermits to call down the rain of gold and silver was commemorated by the issue of medals. 
It is assumed that these medals are the so called Thiriparuna coins, and that they originated 
from Vesali. The coins are described as:— 


Oby.: A figure having a General's head with a peacock’s tail on it, and with two rows of beads 
worn round the neck. He has a beard, is holding a sword, and seems to be sitting on a carpet 
leaning against a cushion. On his left side a crow is resting on a small stick and he looks to be 
talking to the crow. He has a hat on his head, and a circle of light around it. The circle of light 
signifies that he was a powerful man. 


Rev.: The hermit sitting on a mat under a tree, dressed up and with a wrap around his head and a 
bangle on his wrist. On his right hand he is praying on his rosary, and a string of beads is around 
his neck. In front of a branch is tied a pair of shoes and a brass pot. Between the head of the 
hermit and the tree. the word Thiriparuna is inscribed in Nagari. On the right of the hermit is 
another hermit dressed in a hat and a string of beads, in a posture as if he was playing a harp. On 
the left is another hermit wearing a string of beads like a bangle, and with both hands he is 
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holding a royal fly flap in a flapping position. On the whole the picture looks as if the younger 
hermits are paying respect to the elder one. 


13 Copper 


Obv. as illustration. 

Rev. blank. 

21 mm dia, at obverse, 23 mm dia. at reverse 
1.5 mm thick, weight 6.588 gm. 

The coin is in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


1.4 Copper. Variety of Bodawpaya’s two fishes coin? 


Obv.: Two fishes, as on Bodawpaya’s coins (see Chapter 8), 
Rev.: Inscription in a circle of dots: 3j (meaning unknown). 


The coin has been found recently in a garden in Amarapura. 


1.5 Yazamatika medal 


A description of this medal, without illustration, appears in John Nisbet's Burma under 
British Rule and before, Vol. 1, 1901. He claims it was struck by King Mindon to be issued to 
those who distinguished themselves by meritorious service, but he died before any could be 
issued. On the obverse there was a Chinthe, the mythical lion, and on reverse the inscription 


Pe om = Yazamatika. Nisbet translates Yazamatika as ‘the King’s Seal’, and 
suggests that the medallion was intended for the ‘Lubyandaw’, (‘the great returned’), men who 
had been monks and were recruited to keep the King informed of the activities of his Ministers 
and Provincial Governors. 


1.6 Base silver. Buddhist Temple token, dia. 28.5 mm, weight 12.0 gm 


Obv.: Group of three pagodas in a circle, with wreath below, and inscription above in 
Pali which reads: Namo Buddha, Bagawa na — I adore the Buddha, The blessed one. 
Rey.: Figure of the Buddha with five pointed halo, seated cross legged in the traditional 
pose known as ‘the conquest of Mara’. and flanked on either side by an elephant. This is 
probably a modern piece produced for pilgrims as a reminder of the faith, or as a 
keepsake. 
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1.7 Copper 


Obv.; as illustration, with iacuse inscription. 

Rev.: blank. 

21 mm dia,, 7 mm thick, weight 18.91 gm 

This specimen, in the Temple collection at the British Museum, appears to be a weight 
rather than a coin, The first part of the inscription could be ‘40°, but the other two 
characters are unread, 


Appendix I 


Valuations (Pounds Sterling) 


We now come to the difficult problem of trying to assess the values of the coins and 
banknotes described in this book. Instead of merely quoting a list of prices with no explana- 
tion, we felt that it would be better to make some comments about the market situation in the 
various categories, so that the reader can appreciate the impossibility of being too precise in 
this matter. 

For the most part the values reflect current sales prices in the U.S.A. and Great Britain, 
from about mid 1979 onwards. In some cases it appears that items which are catalogued as 
being fairly common are in fact more difficult to acquire than may have been supposed, and 
in such cases we have suggested a value a few times higher than previously quoted, These 
items are not necessarily rare: it may be that the market has been so stagnant, with few 
collectors, that not many pieces have been acquired by dealers. In Burma itself they may not 
be in such short supply but they are probably not much collected there. Coins or notes of 
great rarily are not given a value as it clearly depends on the number of potential buyers, and 
the amount they are prepared to pay, at the time of a sale. Conversely, some banknotes series 
such as the B.M.A. and B.C.B. overprints are, we believe, over-valued in some listings and our 
valuations are therefore lower than usually given. 

Finally it is obviously a fact that gencral inflation and changes in bullion price of gold and 
silver (as exemplified by the volatile rise and fall which occurred during the first three months 
of 1980) can soon render the figures out of date. High bullion values often have the effect that 
low grade coins go to the smelting pot and the price of more expensive coins is also raised as 
the selling price at the source is higher. Our valuations are only meant to serve as a starting 
point, a guide to relative value, and if changes in supply or demand occur (as is likely as 
Burmese numismatics has not hitherto been very popular) the picture may change accord- 
ingly. In some cases prices may move up or down quite dramatically. 


Chapter 3 


We list those coins which have appeared for sale, 3.1 £50 EF, 3.2£25 EF, 3.3 £12 F, 
3.7 £35 VF, 3.8 £25 VF, 3.12 £35 F, 3.14 £25 F, 3.15 £12 F, 3.16 £8 F (3.14 to 3.16 often 
have some weak areas), Arakan Nitichandra 4 unit £32 F, 3.25 £10 F, £20 VF, 3.26 £35, 
3.27 £25, 


Chapter 4 


4,1 and 4,2, these can sometimes be obtained at bullion value, 4.4 £20 for a sycee one ounce 
piece. 


Chapter 5 
1 kyat £3, 10 kyats £7, 20 kyats £10, 50 kyats £25, (for any bird or animal). 
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Chapter 6 


Pegu ~ The lead coins are not particularly rare, but the condition is usually poor. £12 for 
average grade for both types. 


Tenasserim — These are rarer, £30 even if the coin is in mediocre condition (broken edge or 
lettering). Coins in good condition are worth much more. 


Chapter 7 


Arakan coins prior to 1000 BE (1638 AD) are rare and we have no price history. Silver 
rupees from 1000 to 1146 BE sell at about £20-£25 in F—VF for the commoner dates (1000, 
1007, 1014, 1072, 1093, 1104, 1123, 1126, 1146 (the most common)), and £40—£50 for the 
others. 


Chapter 8 
The coins of Bodawpaya are rare, particularly the silver. 8.1 £100 VF, 8.3d £45 VF, 


Chapter 9 


Shwepyisoc coins (2390 Era); if they exist at all, must be extremely rare. 


Chapter 10 
Mindon’s early coins also are extremely rare. 


Chapter 11 


11.1 (A/1, A/2 or B/3) £6 VF, £9 EF, £350 proof 

11.2 £4 F, £6.50 VF, £350 proof. 

11,3 £2 VG, £4.50 F, £7 VF, £140 proof, 11.3b £100 EF. 

11.4 £2 VG, £4 PF, £7 VF, 11.4c £100 EF, 11.4d £200 proof, 11.4¢ or 11,4f same price as 
114, 

11.5 (all types) £1.50 VG, £3 F, £5 VF. 

11.6 very rare. 

11,7 (common types) £3 VG, £6 F, £12 VF (much more for sharply struck specimens). 

11.8 none seen, 1}.9 and 11.10 very rare, 11,11 extremely rare. 

11.12 £75 VF, 11.13 £120 EF. 

11.14 very rare, 11.15 and 11.16 £30 F. 

11,17 (all varieties) £0.75 VG, £3 F, £6.50 VF (not common in this grade), 11.18 extremely 
rare, 11.19 rare, 11.20 extremely rare. 


Chapter 12 
The prices for the Indian coins and banknotes are given in several sources. As far as is known 
banknotes issued from Rangoon are the same value as any other office of issue. 12.1 £50 F, 


Chapter 13 


13.2 £25 VF, 13.3£7 VF, 13.4 £10 VF, 13.5 £50 VG, £100 VF, 13.6 and 13,7 extremely 
rare. 
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Chapter 14 


The Japanese series is very common, prices for EF grade or better. 14.1a or b £0.20, 14.2a or 
b £0.20, 14.3a £0.45, 14.3b £0.80, 14.4 £0.30, 14.5 £0.35, 14.6 £0.50, 14.7 £1.50, 14.8 (all 
types) £1.25, 14.9 (all types) £3. 


The Ba Maw notes issued in Japan are quite rare, 14.11 is the rarest. 14.13 £80 EF. The note 
printed in Rangoon (14,14) is presently £30 UNC but the price seems to be falling as stocks 
are put on the market. 


Chapter 15 


15.1 £40 VF, 15.2 no price history, 15.3a £6 EF, 15.3b £3 EF, 15.4a rare, 15.4b £5 EF, 
15.5a rare, 15.5b £6 EF, 15.6a rare, 15.6b £25 F-VF, 


Chapter 16 


16.1 £3 EF, 16.2 £5 EF, 16.3 £8 EF, 16.4 £25 F-VF, The new Currency Board issues are 
probably not rare in Burma, but quite elusive elsewhere. Prices for 16.5 and 16.6 are 
estimates, 16.5 £3 F, 16.6 £6 F, 16.7 £10 F, 16.8 £30 F—VF. 


Coins, all in VF-EF, 16.9 £0.60, 16.10 £0.75, 16.11 £1, 16.12 £1.25, 16.13 £1.80. 


Chapter 17 


Coins, all in EF, 17.1 £0.40, 17.2 £0.15, 17.3 £0.25, 17.4 £0.35, 17.5a £0.50, 17.5b very rare 
£55 VF. 17.6 £1. 


Banknotes — the RUPEE type are certainly rarer; 17.7, 17.9, 17.11 are estimated values. 17.7 
£4.50 EF, 17.8 £1.50 EF-UNC, 17.9 £9 VF, 17.10£3 VF, 17.11 £12 VF, 17.12 £4 VF, 
17,13 £40 VF, 17.14 £20 VF. 


Aung San banknotes, all in VF—EF, 17.15 £1, 17.16 £1.50, 17.17 £2, 17.18 £3, 17.19 £4, 
17.20 £8. 


Chapter 18 
People’s Bank notes, all in EF, 18,1 £0,50, 18.2 £1,50, 18.3 £2.50, 18,4 £3,50, 
Coins, all in EF, 18.5 £0.80 (scarcer than realised), 18.6 to 18.9 £0.25. 


Union of Burma Bank notes, all in UNC. 18.10 £0.50, 18.11 £0.80, 18.12 £1.50, 18.13 £2.50, 
18.14 £4, 18.15 £7. 


Coins, both in UNC. 18.16 and 18.17 £0.50. 
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